DESTRUCTION-RESTORATION DICHOTOMY IN ISAIAH 34-35: 
AN ECOLOGICAL REAPPRAISAL* 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Striking contrasts often produce lasting effects. This essay focuses on 
one such dramatic contrast in the poetry of Isaiah ! in chapters 34-35. 
With powerful portrayals of scrolled-up skies (Isa 34,4) and a bloody 
slaughter (v. 6), chapter 34 portrays expansive onslaught, which includes 
violence done to the land (cf. vv. 6-7, 9), while the next chapter depicts 
the spectacular transformation of both the land and the people (35,1.4-6) 
that paves the way for the joyful journey of the redeemed to Zion (v. 10). 

Scholars use a variety of phrases to capture the import of such juxta- 
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posed dichotomous themes: “reverse mirror images” *, “reverse corre- 
spondence” 3 or even “a nightmare/a dream” *. Interpretive efforts attempt 
to outline the significance of these clashing images 5. Childs, for example, 


* An earlier version of this article was presented at the Ecological Hermeneutics session 
of Annual SBL Meeting, Boston, MA (Nov 21-24, 2020). I am grateful to the valuable com- 
ments from Hyun Chul Paul Kim and the two anonymous Biblica reviewers which immensely 
helped in the further iteration of this article. The author is a Research Associate at the Depart- 
ment of Old Testament and Hebrew Scriptures, Faculty of Theology and Religion, Univer- 
sity of Pretoria, South Africa. 

! On the poetic finesse of Isaiah, see P.D. QUINN-MISCALL, Reading Isaiah. Poetry and 
Vision (Louisville, KY — London 2001); J.B. Couey, Reading the Poetry of First Isaiah. 
The Most Perfect Model of the Prophetic Poetry (Oxford 2015); F. LANDY, “The Poetic 
Vision of Isaiah”, The Oxford Handbook of Isaiah (ed. L.-S. TIEMEYER) (New York 2020) 
393-408. 

2 J.D.W. WATTS, Isaiah 34-66 (WBC; Waco, TX 1987) 533. 

3 B.S. CHILDs, Isaiah. A Commentary (OTL; Louisville, KY 2001) 255. 

4 P.D. MISCALL, Isaiah 34-35. A Nightmare/A Dream (JSOTSup 281; Sheffield, 
UK 1999). 

> For example, on how “Isaiah 34-35 conclude the first half of the final form of the 
book of Isaiah”, see H.C.P. Kim, Reading Isaiah. A Literary and Theological Commen- 
tary (Reading the Old Testament; Macon, GA 2016) 159. From a thematic perspective, 
C.R. SEITZ, Isaiah 1-39 (Interpretation, a Biblical Commentary for Teaching and Preaching; 
Louisville, KY 1993) 241, notes: “The effect of the placement of chapters 34-35 has been 
to ‘enclose’ this dramatic finale [culmination and vindication of Zion and royal theology] 
with material from Second Isaiah on either side". CHILDS (/saiah, 253), building on Beuken’s 
proposal (see W.A.M. BEUKEN, “Isaiah 34: Lament in Isaianic Context”, OTE 5 (1992) 78- 
102), observes: “Although chapters 34 and 35 appear once to have had independent com- 
positional histories, they now function redactionally as a diptych to form an editorial bridge 
combining the first part of Isaiah with the second”. Scholarly discussions and debates on 
the diachronic layers of Isaiah are rich and complex. For the proposed ecological reading, 
however, the present work leans towards the synchronic end of the spectrum even while 
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proposes that “[t]he two major themes of the chapters, namely, the divine 


judgment of the nations and the return of the redeemed to Zion, point both 


backward to earlier Isaianic prophecies as well as to the ensuing chapters” ®, 


constituting a meaningful diptych ’ in the near-center of the book of Isaiah. 

To reappraise this diptych ecologically, this essay undertakes four inter- 
related tasks: (1) a summary of the damage done to the land and its inhabi- 
tants and the subsequent healing of those injuries (34-35); (ii) a brief over- 
view of some pertinent contours of Ecological Biblical Hermeneutics (EBH); 
(iii) informed by EBH, a suggested adaptation in the literary structure which 
paves the way for perceiving the periphery and hearing marginal/ized voices; 
and (iv) an appraisal of the benefit of eco-theological insights. 


II. RETRACING THE WOE AND WEAL OF THE LAND AND 
PEOPLE IN ISAIAH 34—35 


1. Bloodied Land and Fattened Soil in Isaiah 34 


In the first words of Isaiah 34, the reader ? encounters an angry God. 
With a poetic reiteration of fury (533p) and rage (nn), the prophet's 


paying some attention to the relevant diachronic findings. On how synchrony and diachrony 
constitute not so much a dichotomy as an interrelated frames of reference on a continuum, 
see S. FROLOV, The Turn of the Cycle. 1 Samuel 1-8 in Synchronic and Diachronic Perspec- 
tives (BZAW 342; Berlin 2014) 29. On the relevance of Frolov's nuance for the choice of 
a synchronic standpoint on the ecological reading of the prophetic texts, see H. MARLOW, 
Biblical Prophets and Contemporary Environmental Ethics (New York 2009) 112-113. 

5 CHILDS, Isaiah, 523 (emphases added). In this context, a noteworthy study is offered 
by J. BERMAN, "Measuring Style in Isaiah: Isaiah 34—35 and the Tiberias Stylistic Clas- 
sifier for the Hebrew Bible", VT 71 (2021) 303-316. Using Tiberias Stylistic Classifier for 
the Hebrew Bible (https://tiberias.dicta.org.il), Berman demonstrates “that Isa 34 is much 
closer in morphology and syntax to chapters 1-33 than to chapters 40-55”. See also, how- 
ever, the study of C.R. MATHEWS, Defending Zion. Edom’s Desolation and Jacob's Resto- 
ration (Isaiah 34—35) in Context (BZAW 236; Berlin 1995) 162, who draws from the prior 
work of Pope and Ellinger and concludes that despite chapter 34's closest parallels with 
chapters 13 and 63, “a strong affinity with either the first or the latter half of the book cannot 
be established". 

7 J.D. NOGALSKI, The Book of the Twelve and Beyond. Collected Essays of James 
D. Nogalski (AIL 29; Atlanta, GA 2017) 9, observes that Steck has “popularized the idea 
that ‘bridge texts’ could be composed in key positions by those who added later texts in 
order to summarize certain thematic elements from the existing corpus while simultaneously 
foreshadowing the emphases of the new collection that was being added". Cf. O.H. STECK, 
Bereitete Heimkehr. Jesaja 35 als redaktionelle Brucke zwischen dem Ersten und dem Zwei- 
ten Jesaja (SBS 121; Stuttgart 1985). 

8 By “reader” the present work proposes a continuous reading of Isaiah text as we have 
it now. 
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portrayal of YHWH points to the nightmare that is to come. The recipients 
of his wrath are all the nations (v. 1) together with their hosts (v. 2). The 
fact that YHWH has placed them under the ban ? befits the bloody slaughter 
(v. 2) that follows. If the object of fury is the focus until now, the activity 
itself gets outlined in the ensuing verses: the bodies of the slain rot on the 
ground, creating a great stench (v. 3). While the imagery of the corpses 
strewn about the land !? pertains to the visual imagination of the reader, 
the reference to the horrible odor of corpses awakens the reader's olfactory 
imagination. 

The chapter begins with a wide scope of “all nations" (cf. v. 1), and 
it gets expanded, in v. 4, to include even the mountains. Again, the visual 
depiction looms large as these mountains are shown to be flowing with 
blood. Then the point of view ascends to a cosmic level: the hosts of heaven 
will rot away, the sky will be rolled up like a scroll !!, the same hosts will 
drop like a withered grape leaf or a fig (v. 4). The nauseating scene of 
slaughter and the smell of death reach even to the heavens !?. 

The motive for the carnage is not explained at first P, just the fact that 
it is caused by the sword of YHWH (vv. 5-6), which first appears in the 
heavens, then quickly descends !*. Here, a pair of contrastive moves is 
hard to miss! The blood-thirsty sword descends while the odor of corpses 
ascends !. 


? watts (Isaiah 34-66, 523) opines that “[t]his term [on cf. vv. 2, 5] comes from the 
language of holy war”. Unlike its earlier, typical usage in the context of conquest and set- 
tlement where the land then becomes Israel’s property, here the “judgment does not have 
the purpose of making the land ready for another people, as was the case in Canaan; the 
purpose is simple destruction and devastation”. Watts draws from G. von Rad, F.M. Cross 
and N. Gottwald. 

10 W.A.M. BEUKEN, Isaiah II (Historical Commentary on the Old Testament; Leuven 
2000) II, 294, notes: “The dead are so numerous that their corpses must be left unburied 
(cf. Isa 14:19f.; Jer 36:30; Ezek 16:5; Amos 4:10; Joel 2:20; Nah 3:3; Lam 2:21)”. 

11 Comparing the description to that of the Great Isaiah Scroll (1QIsa*), J.F.A. SAWYER, 
Isaiah (The Daily Study Bible Series; Louisville, KY 1986) II, 14, muses: “Just as the rich 
contents of so vast a work can be rolled up into an insignificant looking bundle, so the 
immense beauty of the starry skies will be transformed into a small grey lump”. 

12 See J.J.M. ROBERTS, First Isaiah. A Commentary (Hermeneia — A Critical and His- 
torical Commentary on the Bible; Minneapolis, MN 2015) 435, who considers this scene to 
be similar to Isa 24,21-23. 

3 WATTS (Isaiah 34-66, 524) says: “All creation is affected [...] but it is only a 
background for the announcement that follows”. 

14 BEUKEN (Isaiah II, 294 n. 25) observes: “The expression ‘the sword descends’ is to 
be found nowhere else in MT". 

15 WATTS (Isaiah 34-66, 524) compares this to other theophanies that use expressions 
such as “go out”, “rise up", “show himself”, “come”, and “come down". Regarding the 
directional expressions in these portrayals, see KIM, Reading Isaiah, 161. 
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The field of vision drops down to earth, to the land of Edom !5, Israel's 
neighbor to the south "^, to give a close-up view of the slaughter. The sword 
of YHWH is covered with the blood and fat of lambs, goats and rams, the 
principal sacrificial animals '®, along with wild oxen, young steers and 
mighty bulls. The land is soaked in blood and fat (v. 7) °. Both in intensity 
and expansiveness, the present scene matches that of the blood-bathed 
mountains (v. 3). 

V. 8 reveals the reason for the devastation via a motive clause (^5 
“for”) 2°. It is YHWH’s day of vengeance (api a) and year of vindication 
(maw naw). At first glance, his wrath seems to be for the cause of Zion 
(ms 2095) ?!, but the focus quickly shifts to Edom and details the harm 
that will come to her ecology: Edom’s streams will be turned into pitch 


16 WATTS (Isaiah 34-66, 520) emends mx to O78 (“humankind”). In contrast to this 
minority view, most others read the focus of judgment on Edom, given the parallel refer- 
ence to Bozrah, a chief Edomite city and also three occurrences of Edom (vv. 5, 6, 9). For 
singling out Edom, though, a wide variety of reasons are adduced. A frequent proposal 
is how “Edom [w]as symbolic of the final hostile power”. To this end, J.A. MoTYER, The 
Prophecy of Isaiah. An Introduction Commentary (Downers Grove, IL 1993) 269, counts 
Isa 11,14; 63,1-6; Num 24,18. For similar views on the perpetual rivalry between Edom 
and Israel (cf. Mal 1,4; also Jer 49,13), see D.L. PETERSEN, Zechariah 9-14 and Malachi. 
A Commentary (OTL; Louisville, KY 1995) 172. 

17 Although at first glance Edom appears to function as the code name for all other 
nations, a broader biblical view on the Israel-Edom relationship is properly ambivalent. 
The appearance of Edom as the only named nation in Isaiah 63, together with its chief city 
Bozrah, is a case in point. On how Edom features as Israel’s proximate “other” in Isaiah 63 
and beyond, see D.S. IRUDAYARAT, Violence, Otherness and Identity in Isaiah 63: 1-6. The 
Trampling One Coming from Edom (LHBOTS 633; London 2017). See also S.J. Kim, 
“Eschatology in Isaiah”, The Oxford Handbook of Isaiah (ed. L.-S. TIEMEYER) (New York 
2020) 352-374, esp. 359; and E. BEN Zvı, “About Edom and Idumea in the Persian Period 
— Recent Research and Approaches from Archaeology, Hebrew Bible Studies and Ancient 
Near East Studies”, Edom as a Complex Site of Memory among the Literati of Late Persian/ 
Early Hellenistic Judah. Some Observations (Sheffield, UK 2022). 

!8 As noted by ROBERTS (First Isaiah, 435), all the animals mentioned here are males 
since only male animals were sacrificed while the females were preserved for increasing the 
flock. See also WATTS, Isaiah 34-66, 525. In addition, J. KLAWANS, “Sacrifice in Ancient 
Israel: Pure Bodies, Domesticated Animals, and the Divine Shepherd”, A Communion of 
Subjects. Animals in Religion, Science, and Ethics (eds. P. WALDAU — K.C. PATTON) (New 
York 2006) 71, opines that there are “passages [that] depict God manipulating blood, in 
ways not unlike what the priests are expected to do with the blood of their sacrificial animals 
(see esp. Isaiah 34:6-7)". 

19 Watts (Isaiah 34-66, 525) renders “dust” (5) as ground: “This is a fine, loose soil 
that absorbs moisture easily and is also easily moved by the wind". 

20 On motive clause, see BDB $ 4433; HALOT $ 4219. 

?! Noting the four occurrences of “for YHWH” (717% 72) in vv. 2, 5, 6, 8 (for the text 
unit of vv. 1-8), WATTS (Isaiah 34-66, 520) reads the destruction as that of nations, Edom 
(or humankind), banned people (Israel), and Zion. A. ANGELINI, “Ruins, Zion and the Ani- 
mal Imagery in the Septuagint of Isaiah 34", JSCS 49 (2016) 97-109, argues that in the 
LXX, unlike in the MT, part of the oracle of Isaiah 34 is addressed against Zion, and not 
against Edom (v. 8). 
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and the soil into sulfur while the land will become a burning pitch (v. 9). 
The destruction will continue unabated; v. 10 says that there shall be no 
quenching of the fire night and day, smoke shall go up forever, the land 
shall be a wasteland from generation to generation such that not even one 
would pass through it, not ever. 

Following on the heels of the desolation of Edom ?? comes a detailed 
listing of wild flora and fauna that appears to intensify the woes of Edom ?*. 
Thorns, nettles and thistles come to claim the blood-bathed land and the 
fat-enriched soil. Hawk, hedgehog, owl, raven, wildcat, hyenas, satyrs, 
buzzards ?^ and even Lilith ?? step in to lay claim to the devasted land. 
In the words of Watts: “the wild and spooky feel of the desolate land is 
[thus] powerfully portrayed” 7°. The next two verses are a final nail on 
Edom’s coffin because a// of these horrors are inscribed in the book of 
YHWH 7’, and nothing written in it will be left undone (vv. 16-17). 

Chapter 34 fills the reader’s senses with horrors of the injury done to 
the land and its inhabitants. The following chapter opens with a vision 
of abundant flowers ?5 and the sounds of joyful songs (v. 2). Despite the 
declaration that the damage done to the environment will endure, a com- 
plete ecological reversal ?? is announced in chapter 35. 


22 See B.W. ANDERSON, The Eighth Century Prophets: Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah 
(Proclamation Commentaries: The Old Testament Witnesses for Preaching; Eugene, OR 2003) 
229, who notes, together with Beuken, how texts that deal with Edom invariably have 
the “recurring theme of the land [...] as well as the theological use of possession [27] 
and inheritance [7»n1] terminology”. Cf. Isaiah 34; Ezekiel 35-36; Amos 9; Obadiah, 
Malachi 1. See further W.A.M. BEUKEN, Jesaja 28-39 (Herders Theologischer Kommentar 
zum Alten Testament; Vienna 2010) 316; IRUDAYARAJ, Violence, Otherness and Identity in 
Isaiah 63,70 n. 14. 

23 J.A. DEARMAN, The Book of Hosea (NICOT; Grand Rapids, MI 2010) 126: “The 
Pentateuch envisions judgments for breach of that [Sinai] covenant that include wild ani- 
mals harmful to the human community (Lev 26:22)”. 

24 CHILDS, Isaiah, 257: “The closest parallel to these particular birds and beasts is 
found in 13:17ff., which describes the desolation wrought on Babylon by the Medes”. 

25 WATTS (Isaiah 34-66, 536) notes Wildberger’s acknowledgment that “the line 
between exotic inhabitants of haunted places, like snakes, owls and jackals on the one hand 
and phantoms, ghosts and demons on the other, is not clearly drawn”. Cf. H. WILDBERGER, 
Jesaja 28-39 (BKAT 10; Neukirchen-Vluyn 1982) 1347. 

26 WATTS, Isaiah 34-66, 537. 

27 Much scholarly debate surrounds the identity of the scroll/book of YHwH. While 
Calvin identifies it with the Pentateuch, CHILDS (/saiah, 257) prefers to see it “as a reference 
to the earlier prophecies of Isaiah, especially to chapter 13”. 

28 WATTS (Isaiah 34-66, 540) avers: “The n982n, ‘crocus,’ is a fit symbol for the sud- 
den change of fortunes in the area”. 

7? Commenting on the ecological reversal, S.M. PAUL, Isaiah 40-66. Translation and 
Commentary (The Eerdmans Critical Commentary; Grand Rapids, MI 2012) 4, lists various 
Isaian texts that display the thematic link of “water in the desert and the flowering of the 
wilderness: 35:1-2; 41:18-19; 43:19-20; 44:3; 49:10; 51:3”. 
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2. Singing Wilderness, Strengthened Weak and A Sure Holy Way (Isa 35,1- 
10) 


The reversal begins with the transformation of the dry land (9277) and 
the desert (1°%). The land is not merely glad (v. 1) but also rejoices and 
blossoms with joy and singing (v. 2). In fact, the glory of Lebanon and the 
majesty of Carmel and Sharon, archetypal symbols of lush green growth 39, 
will be given to it. Even though glory and majesty (77 322) properly 
belong to God alone ?!, God can exalt whom he pleases. Renn notes that 
in the biblical tradition the recipients are invariably humans (Ps 8,5), espe- 
cially those in power (Pss 21,5; 45,3) °. Against this backdrop, the glory 
and majesty given to the land stand out as a surprising exception to the 
general rule 33 and, in keeping with Marlow’s ecological sensibility, under- 
score nature’s revelatory role 34. The same can be noted in the poetic 
parallel in v. 2: 


Glory (715) of Lebanon (v. 2b) 

The majesty (177) of Carmel and Sharon (v. 2c) 
Glory (7225) of YHWH (v. 2d) 

The majesty (177) of our God (v. 2d) 


After reversing the damage done to the environment, attention turns 
to the lowly, whose weak hands, feeble knees, and fearful heart symbol- 
ize the depth of their suffering. A command is issued that the feeble be 


30 WATTS (Isaiah 34-66, 540) comments: “p12> 25, ‘Lebanon’s glory,’ apparently 
refers to verdant forest cover, while Carmel and Sharon were coastal areas known for 
fertile fields and flowers (cf. 33:9 where this comparison is reversed: Sharon becomes 
like the Arabah!)". 

31 See WATTS, Isaiah 34-66, 540, who notes that “1125, ‘glory,’ and 977, ‘splendor,’ 
are the divine attributes that are revealed in YHWH’s actions”. 

32 See S.D. RENN (ed.), Expository Dictionary of Bible Words. Word Studies for Key 
English Bible Words Based on the Hebrew and Greek Texts (Peabody, MA 2005) 437: 
“God is said to bestow ‘honor’ [...] on human beings, synonymous with the state of glory 
in Ps 8:5. Similarly, Pss 21:5; 45:3 affirm that God imparts ‘majesty’ [...] to his appointed 
king”. WATTS (Isaiah 34-66, 540) also opines: “Both 122, ‘glory,’ and 777, ‘splendor,’ 
are attributed to kings (Pss 21:6[5]; 45:4; Dan 4:27, 33; 5:18), and both are used in the 
praise of YHWH (Pss 96:6; 104:1; 111:3; 145:5, 12)”. 

33 MARLOW, Biblical Prophets and Contemporary Environmental Ethics, 237: “In the 
Psalter, this word pair are attributes of YHWH and his kingdom (Pss 29:2; 145:5, 12) and 
are imparted by YHWH to the earthly king (Ps 21:6[5]), and to human beings (Ps 8:6[5]). 
Here, uniquely these qualities are bestowed on the non-human realm". 

3 H. MARLOW, “The Other Prophet: The Voice of Earth in the Book of Amos”, 
Exploring Ecological Hermeneutics (eds. N.C. HABEL — P. TRUDINGER) (SBL Symposium 
series 46; Atlanta, GA 2008) 75-83, here 81. On the various roles that nature plays in the 
book of Isaiah, see H. MARLOW, “Reading from the Ground Up: Nature in the Book of 
Isaiah", The Oxford Handbook of the Bible and Ecology (eds. H. MARLOW — M. HARRIS) 
(New York 2022) 123-135. 
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strengthened ?? with the characteristic formula of assurance: “Fear not! 
(a n7bx)" 36, It is a command within a command that gives assurance of 
God's own coming ?7. If vengeance (0/3) and recompense (au v. 8) 
paved the way for a bloodbath, the present combination of vengeance (23) 
and recompense (193) is guided by Ynwu's will to save (yw 35,4). Adding 
force to the activity of strengthening the people of weak limbs is the dra- 
matic transformation in the very disabilities themselves. In fact, there is 
a crescendo of transformations: the blind see; the deaf hear 38; and the 
lame 3° do not just walk easily but leap for joy, just as the mute do not 
merely speak but begin to sing for joy! 

Earlier, the epithets of exaltation, glory and majesty, helped under- 
score the link between God and nature. Now, the act of breaking forth of 
waters and streams in the burning sand of the desert makes a connec- 
tion between nature and the people who are refreshed and nourished as 
a consequence. This correlates with the physical and psychological life- 
giving transformations in the people. Both in the current state of dire needs 
and in the forthcoming spectacular transformations, the people and the 
land suffer desolation and enjoy restoration 4°. The same can be shown in 
a chiastic structure (cf. vv. 1-7). The fact that the land and the people have 
shared destinies (A-A’ Il C-C?) # is related to the shared descriptions of 


? This is the only imperative in this chapter. See ROBERTS, First Isaiah, 441. 

36 Although the form is negative + impf. with jussive meaning, an imperative force can 
be seen to continue from the parallel verb that precedes it: “Be strong" (pin). On “the 
strategic use of this oracle throughout the book of Isaiah" and how it is *a key to under- 
standing [...] the unity of Isaiah", see E.W. CoNRAD, Reading the Latter Prophets. Toward 
a New Canonical Criticism (JSOTSup 376; London 2003) 8 et passim. 

37 On the theme of coming, see H.G.L. PEELS, The Vengeance of God. The Meaning 
of the Root NOM and the Function of the NQM-Texts in the Context of Divine Revelation 
in the Old Testament (Oudtestamentische Studién 31; Leiden — New York — Kóln 1994) 
170-171. But see IRUDAYARAJ, Violence, Otherness and Identity in Isaiah 63, 76-77 n. 41. 

38 This is in clear contrast to one of the predominant motifs in the book of Isaiah (esp. 
chapter 6). See C.A. Evans, To See and Not Perceive. Isaiah 6:9-10 in Early Jewish and 
Christian Interpretation (JSOTSup 64; Sheffield 1989). 

39 See S.J. RorH, The Blind, the Lame, and the Poor. Character Types in Luke-Acts 
(LNTS 144; Sheffield, UK 1997) 107: "Leviticus 21:18 declares that no priest shall be 
lame, blind or disfigured in any of a number of ways. Deuteronomy 15:21 states proscrip- 
tions against lame and blind sacrificial oxen and sheep. So, [...] lameness is an imperfection 
and the lame (persons and animals) are excluded from divine service". Against this back- 
drop, the description that these shall march towards Zion, the quintessential place of wor- 
ship, is striking. This is not unlike Isaiah 56 which portrays the inclusion of the typically 
excluded: both the foreigner and the eunuch. 

*0 On the shared prospects of nature and people, which is especially pronounced in 
First Isaiah, see MARLOW, "Reading from the Ground Up", 125. 

^! See MARLOW, Biblical Prophets and Contemporary Environmental Ethics, 236: “The 
renewal of the wilderness in Isaiah 35 is followed by the healing of people from physical 
disabilities (vv. 5, 6)". As Marlow goes on to observe, this is not the only text that links 
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God and the land (B-B’). The center of the chiasm brings to the fore two 
key theological themes in Isaiah: the coming of God # and God's desire 
to save ^. 


A Land: Transformed wilderness 4 (vv. 1-2a) 
B God: Arrival of glory and majesty (v. 2d) 
C People: Commission to strengthen the weak (vv. 3-4a) 
D Crux: Coming God [...] with saving motif (v. 4b) 
C" People: Dramatic transformation in the disabled people (v. 5-6a) 
B' Land: Waters breaking forth (v. 6b) 
A’ Land: Transformed dry land (v. 7) 


With the twin transformation of the people and the land in the gra- 
cious coming of God, the remaining three verses (8-10) fittingly end with 
a coming in and a going out: as the redeemed march towards Zion on the 
holy way *°, sorrow and sighs flee away! Here, a contrastive set of coming 
and going is said to occur on a highway, in fact a Holy Way *. There is 
initially a description and then a note on movement. 


Vv. 8-10: a description of it (what is and is not); movements (reverse direction) 
v. 8-9: whatis: highway, holy way (for God's people, the redeemed walk) 
what is not: no lion or ravenous beast 
v. 10: ransomed return towards Zion; sing, joyful; obtain joy and 
gladness; sorrow and sighs will flee away 


With these major contours of the destruction and restoration as outlined 
in Isaiah 34—35 as the backdrop, we now turn to hear some marginal/ized 
voices # in and around the interstices of these two chapters by having 


people and place in a shared destiny: “As in Isaiah 35, in Isaiah 29 and 30 the descriptions 
of the restoration of fertility to the land are followed by healing of the human population". 

42 See, for instance, PEELS, The Vengeance of God, 170. 

43 W. BRUEGGEMANN, Isaiah 40-66 (Westminster Bible Companion; Louisville, KY 1998) 
225-226, notes that YHWH’s “most characteristic terms [... include] ‘vindication’ (sedeqah) 
and ‘salvation’ (y5^)". Cf. Isa. 61,10; 62,1. 

^ MATHEWS (Defending Zion, 165-166) notes interpretive suggestions that “the purpose 
of the transformed wilderness is to facilitate the return of the exiles, and that therefore the 
wilderness is the terra intermedia between Babylon and Palestine". 

45 Commenting on how the last verse is identical with 51,11, SAWYER (Isaiah, 19) notes 
that the prophecy in Isaiah 51 is “associated with the myth of God's victory over the mon- 
sters of the deep, and with the miraculous parting of the Red Sea to make a way for the 
ransomed to pass over on dry land (51:9-10). Such a passage draws together creation, exodus 
(from Egypt) and return (from Babylon) to Zion". 

46 ROBERTS (First Isaiah, 441) suggests that the motif of the holy way is not limited to 
Assyria and Egypt (cf. 11,16; 19,23), nor even limited to that of God and people coming 
from Babylonian exile (40,3; 49,11-12); but it has a lot in common with the motif in 30,19- 
21: *where God's redeemed people will clearly hear their divine teacher correcting them 
anytime they start to turn to their right or left from the appropriate path”. 

47 Much like EBH, there have been other clarion calls that reiterate the need for hearing 
the marginal/ized voices; see A. REINHARTZ, “The Hermeneutics of Chutzpah: A Disquisition 
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recourse to Ecological Biblical Hermeneutics (EBH). As such, outlining 
some relevant sensibilities of EBH is in order. 


III. ECOLOGICAL BIBLICAL HERMENEUTICS: AN OVERVIEW 


An increasingly uninhabitable earth 4, primarily due to ecological cri- 
ses, impacts every aspect of our lives: how we think, work, live and relate. 
The same crises inform the way we read the Bible ^ and hence the arrival 
of Ecological Biblical Hermeneutics (EBH). Although it is in its early days, 
EBH has rightly gained considerable currency among scholars because of 
the immensity of the threats we face °°. The burgeoning scholarship bears 
witness to the pertinence as well as the urgency of this interpretive trajec- 
tory. Given its evolving nature, EBH comes in diverse hues, attesting to 
both its strengths as well as to the challenges in using it. A brief overview 
of EBH, particularly those aspects that are pertinent to the present work, 
is appropriate. 

Almost every discussion on the nexus between the Bible and ecology 
draws on the lasting legacy of Lynn White Jr 5!. The accusatory finger in 
White's work ?? for the current ecological crises is firmly pointed in the 
direction of the Western Christianity's anthropocentric reading of the 
sacred texts ?. Though half-a-century old, White's provocative work still 
finds echoes and frequently functions as a counterfoil to current efforts 
in EBH. 


on the Value/s of ‘Critical Investigation of the Bible’”, JBL 140 (2021) 8-30. For an illus- 
tration of a similar reading disposition, see D.S. IRUDAYARAJ, “Mountains in Micah and 
Coherence: A ‘SynDiaTopic’ Suggestion", JBL 140 (2021) 703-722. 

48 This phrasing borrows from the title of Wallace-Well’s work that catalogues in no 
unclear terms the current ecological chaos, together with a passionate call for swift action: 
D. WALLACE-WELLS, The Uninhabitable Earth. A Story of the Future (New York 2019). 

?? Two broad fields in this context are ecotheology and ecological hermeneutics. See 
C.E. DEANE-DRUMMOND, A Primer in Ecotheology. Theology for a Fragile Earth (Cascade 
Companions; Eugene, OR 2017); D.G. HORRELL et al. (eds.), Ecological Hermeneutics. 
Biblical, Historical and Theological Perspectives (London 2010). 

50 See, for example, a recent collection of important contributions in H. MARLOW — 
M. Hannis (eds.), The Oxford Handbook of the Bible and Ecology (New York 2022). 

5! L. WHITE, JR., “The Historical Roots of Our Ecological Crisis", Science 155/3767 
(1967) 1203-1207. 

52 For other similar accusing voices against apartheid habits and dominating tenden- 
cies, see E.M. CONRADIE, “What on Earth is an Ecological Hermeneutics? Some Broad 
Parameters", Ecological Hermeneutics. Biblical, Historical and Theological Perspectives 
(eds. D.G. HORRELL et al.) (London 2010) 295-313. 

53 See D.G. HORRELL, The Bible and the Environment. Towards a Critical Ecological 
Biblical Theology (New York 2015) 3; A. WALKER-JONES, “Psalm 104: A Celebration of 
the Vanua”, The Earth Story in the Psalms and the Prophets (ed. N.C. HABEL) (The Earth 
Bible 4; Sheffield, UK 2001) 84-97, here 87; MARLOW, “Reading from the Ground Up”, 123. 
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At first, apologetic attempts to respond to accusations such as White’s 
began to emerge ?*. Further responses, however, have begun to outline 
interpretive paths with a relevant circumspection. For instance, an honest 
acknowledgment of the cultural and chronological distance between our 
current contexts and those of the biblical texts has come to characterize 
these responses. As such, the challenge in — if not the impossibility of — 
finding biblical texts that can speak of and engage our (post)modern con- 
cepts of and commitments to ecology is rightly noted. As indicated ear- 
lier, these interpretive trends of EBH are diverse and continually evolving. 
We will note three broad categories that differ in their convictions, com- 
mitment, starting point, and question(s) 55. 


1. The Earth Bible Project (EBP) 


If projects such as Green Bible exemplify the apologetic end of the inter- 
pretive spectrum, EBP tends to swing the pendulum to the other extreme 
of a hermeneutic of suspicion. With its unmistakable tone of subversion 59, 
EBP reiterates that the Bible is a product of a predominantly patriarchal 
context and that the patriarchy has controlled the interpretation of the 
Bible from the beginning. As a corrective, EBP shifts the priority to an 
urgent ecological commitment which, in turn, guides the triple disposition 
of the reader to suspect, identify and retrieve. For the same reading pro- 
cess, the EBP team composed of Habel and his colleagues has outlined six 
ecojustice principles: intrinsic worth, interconnectedness, voice, purpose, 
mutual custodianship, and resistance >’. In order to include the voices of 
those who are committed to the ecological standpoint but who are non- 
believers, EBP prefers to avoid terms such as “god” and “creation” 53. 


> The Green Bible Project, for instance, attests to the confidence in and work towards 
emancipating the Bible from accusations like those of White. See M.G. MAUDLIN — M. BAER 
(eds.), The Green Bible. New Revised Standard Version [foreword by Desmond Tutu] (San 
Francisco, CA 2008). 

55 For a broad survey and assessment of the trends in ecological hermeneutics, see 
KJ. KAVUSA, “Ecological Hermeneutics and the Interpretation of Biblical Texts Yesterday, 
Today and Onwards: Critical Reflection and Assessment", OTE 32 (2019) 229-255. 

?6 As exemplified by the hermeneutic of suspicion and of the principle of resistance 
of EBP. See N.C. HABEL — P. TRUDINGER (eds.), Exploring Ecological Hermeneutics (SBL 
Symposium series 46; Atlanta, GA 2008). Interestingly, a counter-subversion to EBP has 
also come to the fore. See HORRELL, The Bible and the Environment, 18. 

7 N.C. HABEL (ed.), Earth Story in the Psalms and the Prophets (The Earth Bible 4; 
Sheffield, UK 2001) 22. 

58 N.C. HAREL (ed.), Readings from the Perspective of Earth (The Earth Bible; Sheffield, 
UK 2000) I, 38, as cited in MARLOW, Biblical Prophets and Contemporary Environmental 
Ethics, 88. 
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2. University of Exeter 


What EBP avoids on account of its intention to keep the dialogic circle 
wide, Horrel and his colleagues at the University of Exeter aim to bring 
into the conversation. As such, they reiterate that “a commitment to both 
[ecosensitivity and biblical interpretation] requires a reading that shows 
that the Bible is ecofriendly" ??. To this end, Horrell points to the Christian 
doctrinal lenses for ecological readings of the biblical texts 9). 


3. Interrelationship model of Marlow 


Building on the creation triangle of C.J.H. Wright °', Marlow outlines 
an ecological triangle of interrelationship between God, humanity and 
non-human creation which helps her “uncover hitherto neglected ideas 
and motifs" © in the biblical texts. Informed by these interrelationships, 
Marlow's exegetical efforts aim to unravel the ecological import of the 
prophetic texts, particularly those that are linked to the eventful eighth 
century BCE of ancient Israel %. 

These three broad trends inform the present article, which aims to 
imbibe the exegetical rigor in Marlow’s works while appealing to relevant 
ecojustice principles of EBP wherever appropriate, keeping in mind the 
principle of parity as enunciated by the Exeter group. These approaches 
help to recognize the peripheries and hear marginal/ized voices. With this 
in mind, let us re-read Isaiah 34-35. 


IV. MARGINAL/IZED VOICES IN THE INTERSTICES OF BURNING PITCH AND 
JUBILANT SINGING 


There is an unmistakable tone of destruction of both the land and the 
animals in 34,1-10. The subsequent verses then present a catalog of animals 


°° HORRELL, The Bible and the Environment, 18 (emphasis, original). Using narrative 
criticism, Horrell and others show how a potentially very fruitful ecological vision of 
Paul can be outlined while staying true to the biblical text. See D.G. HORRELL — C. HUNT — 
C. SOUTHGATE, Greening Paul. Rereading the Apostle in a Time of Ecological Crisis (Waco, 
TX 2010). 

60 HORRELL, The Bible and the Environment, 117-127. For a helpful conceptual distinc- 
tion between theocentric vis-à-vis ecocentric and anthropocentric, see MARLOW, "Reading 
from the Ground Up”, 134. 

9! C.J.H. WRIGHT, Old Testament Ethics for the People of God (Wheaton, IL 2004) 


9? MARLOW, Biblical Prophets and Contemporary Environmental Ethics, 110-111. 
6 Her recent work focuses on the book of Isaiah. See MARLOW, “Reading from the 
Ground Up". 
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and plants (cf. vv. 11-15). In the biblical tradition almost all of these carry 
an obvious negative connotation either because they are unclean 9^ or 
because they are associated with desolate places, or both 9. The interpre- 
tive tradition tends to tread along the same lines, dividing the chapters 
along what seems to be a clear binary of destruction/restoration, with 
vv. 16-17 marking a transition 96. 


Destruction 34,1-15 
Transition 34,16-17 
Restoration 35,1-10 


Once such an interpretive decision is made, the flora and the fauna that 
feature here elicit but marginal interest. How would it be, however, if one 
chooses to pause and pay heed to these peripheral or marginal entities? 
To this end, we avail ourselves of some ecological sensibilities such as the 
invitation to identify © with Earth Community % so as to retrieve © their 
otherwise peripheral descriptions and marginal/ized voices. To this end, 
the following adaptation of the literary structure is suggested. 


Description of desolation, 34,1-10 
An ecological “edifice” 7, 34,11-17 
Transformation of place and people, 35,1-10 


Figure 1. Isaiah 34—35. An Ecologically Suggestive Literary Structure 


Besides the two pericopes of ten verses each that surround vv. 11-17, there 
are other details here that aid in treating these seven verses as a mean- 
ingful literary subunit: (i) v. 11 begins with a disjunctive waw 7!, which 


6 These are “all the unclean and ominous animals which are forbidden by the relevant 
canon in the Law": BEUKEN, /saiah II, 300-301. 

65 “The devastation [...] will indeed be so terrifying that all twelve of these creatures 
which inhabit ruins will be encountered there": BEUKEN, /saiah II, 290. 

© MISCALL, Isaiah 34-35, 89. As such, if chapters 34-35 can be conceived of as a dip- 
tych, then the two transition-marking verses can be viewed on the basis of this analogy as 
a hinge around which the rest of chapter 34 and chapter 35 form the interlocking panels. 

67 Following the principle of identity in EBP. 

6% Reflecting the interrelationship model. See MARLOW, “Reading from the Ground 
Up”, 123-124. 

© As part of the triple interpretive dispositions outlined in EBP. 

7" Noting that the devastation is not of the whole created order but only human civiliza- 
tion, MARLOW (Biblical Prophets and Contemporary Environmental Ethics, 230) considers 
this as “providing scope for the development of alternative ecology”. On how this “sug- 
gests the animal colonization" as having “divine sanction and enabling", see MARLOW, 
"Reading from the Ground Up", 131. 

7! Most English translations capture such a nuance with “but”: ESV, NASB, NKJV, 
ISV, JPS, NAS, ERV. Other verses that begin with waw include Isa 34,3.4.7.9.13.14.17. 
For a helpful discussion on the disjunctive waw, see B.K. WALTKE — M. O'CONNOR, An 
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represents a moderate marker but nonetheless signals a thematic tran- 
sition ”; (ii) two verbs (“possess” and “live”, v and J27) appear both 
in v. 11 and v. 17, thus creating an inclusio (A-A’) 73; (iii) motifs and 
themes in the rest of the verses form a perceivable chiastic structure, 
attesting to the unity of the pericope (cf. Figure 2). Here is a sketch of 
the salient themes: 


A possess and live (Ù Jaw v. 11a) 
B line and plummet (yp 748 v. 11b) 
C no, nothing (PN DER v. 12) 
D flora's growth; fauna's abode (729 mm v. 13) 
E meet, call, REPOSE and REST (vx? mun v. 14) 
D’ birds’ growth and gathering with mate (vn yp2 37 pap v. 15) 
C’? no one, none (x5 MX N» v. 16) 
B’ lot and portion (13 1p v. 17a) 
A’ possess and live (>w U^ v. 17b) 


Figure 2. Inclusio, Chiasm in the literary structure of vv. 11-17 


1. Possess and Live, Measured and Portioned 


“To possess (2707)" in v. 11, as Miscall notes, “often denotes Israel's 
possession of the land including both its conquest and its division (Deut 1,8; 
Josh 1,11) [...]. ‘To dwell’ (27) denotes both human (Gen 14,13; Isa 65,9) 
and divine habitation (Exod 24,16; Deut 12,5)" "^. Further, two notable 
nouns feature in the same verse: “line” and “plummet”. “To stretch the 
line", in Beuken's parlance, has reference to construction trade; so also, the 
“plummet” which is drawn from the building world (Zech 4,10). These 
two expressions can point to a distribution of land, using boundary stones 


Introduction to Biblical Hebrew Syntax (Winona Lake, IN 1990) 290. For a related dis- 
cussion on the same, see D. SHEPHERD, “Will the Real Targum Please Stand Up? Trans- 
lation and Coordination in the Ancient Aramaic Versions of Job", Journal of Jewish 
Studies 51 (2000) 88-116, here 90-92. 

7? MISCALL (Isaiah 34-35, 74) observes: “The bicolon opens with a weqatal verb 
that is linked with the preceding and that, at the same time, marks a shift to a new 
scene". 

75 BEUKEN (Isaiah II, 300 n. 41) notes that the unique word pair “to posses / to dwell” 
(wo / 129) creates a framework out of v. 11a and v. 17b: the “inclusio is supported by 
the theme of measuring out with ‘the line’ (p) in v. 11b and 17a”. 

™ MISCALL, Isaiah 34-35, 75: “In a sense the stretching, the measuring, is the cause 
of the dwelling and the possession and is an echo of Joshua's division of the land that 
led to Israel's possession of his land”. MARLOW (Biblical Prophets and Contemporary 
Environmental Ethics, 232 n. 128) notes: * is used by OT writers particularly in 
the context of the Israelite possession or inheritance of the land”. Commenting on the 
animals settling down, SAWYER (/saiah, 14) notes: "animals and birds settling there, 
each one allocated a place, as the people of Israel had settled in the Promised Land 
(vv. 11-17)". 
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to mark a territory ”°. In short, as Roberts reiterates, “[u]sing traditional 
Israelite terminology for the communal distribution of property, the 
prophet claims that Yahweh has legally given to these wild creatures [...] 
the [...] territory forever" "6, Against this backdrop, the observation of 
Donner that the species listed ?” add up to a total of twelve 78 may not be 
accidental °. Thus, in the allotment and taking possession of the land as 
well as living and flourishing there, the animals and plants are shown to 
share in the cherished legacy of the Israelites. 


2. Careful Delineation of the Life Cycle 


Earlier we noted how a typical interpretive choice to associate these 
animals and plants with the desolate landscape often paves the way for 
quick dismissal of them, but the details in the text reveal that there might 
be other elements that deserve some attention. That these animals and 


75 Its meanings include: (i) it is rooted in construction trade (1 Kgs 7,23; Job 38,5; 
Isa 44,13); (ii) in the prophets, it is used figuratively for announcement of judgment 
(2 Kgs 21,13; Isa 28,17; Lam 2,8; cf. Amos 7,7-9); and (iii) it can also be used for 
announcement of salvation (Jer 31,39; Ezek 47,3; Zech 1,16). BEUKEN (/saiah II, 301) 
then concludes, drawing on Oswalt: “Allusions to the construction trade introduce an 
element of irony into this context of destruction and ruin". Cf. J. Oswarr, The Book of 
Isaiah: Chapters 1-39 (The New International Commentary on the Old Testament; Grand 
Rapids, MI 1986) 615. WATTS (Isaiah 34-66, 536) also notes that "proi, ‘stretch out a 
measuring line,’ is a technical term of surveying the land in the process of such claim and 
assignment". 

76 For a similar language of property distribution, see Num 26,55-56; 33,54; 34,13; 
36,2-3; Josh 14,2; 18,8-10; Mic 2,5; Pss 16,6; 60,8; 78,55; 105,11. See ROBERTS, First 
Isaiah, 437. WATTS (Isaiah 34—66, 536) sees the transaction in the same way: “The fauna 
and flora [...] ‘possess’ it [the land] by a right of deed that YHwH himself has assigned 
them". See also the comments on measuring line and plummet by G. GROGAN, "Isaiah", 
The Expositor's Bible Commentary (Grand Rapids, MI 1986) VI, 433-864, here 692: 
"architectural language often occurs in OT descriptions of God's creative work, not least 
in Isaiah itself (48:13; cf. Job 26:7-10; Amos 9:6)". Some aspects of creation are measured 
up for destruction such as the allusion to “void” and “emptiness” in Gen 1,2. MISCALL 
(Isaiah 34-35, 88) notes that “‘Cast the lot’ refers to the process of making a decision or 
deciding someone's fate and of dividing up the land [...]. On the other hand, casting the 
lot, ^m», alludes to the procedure of dividing up the land among the tribes as described in 
Num 26:55-56, Josh 14:2 and 19:51". For still wider themes that may be at play here, 
see Sawyer's observation in n. 45, above. 

7! The list moves from a set of known animals to that of mythic beasts; it is predom- 
inantly female (in contrast to males in v. 6). See MISCALL, /saiah 34—35, 83-84. 

78 BEUKEN (Isaiah II, 300) cites a comment by H. DONNER, “‘Forscht in der Schrift 
Jahwes und lest!’ Ein Beitrag zum Verständnis der israelitischen Prophetie”, ZTK 87/3 
(1990) 285-298, here 292: “the total number of animals in ch. 34 [...] [is] twelve (four in 
v. 11 and eight in vv. 13-15), an idealized number”. 

? Contra traditional readings that see only destruction here, MISCALL (Isaiah 34-35, 
81) employs a shadow reading to highlight the glimpses of creation and the story of 
Israel. 
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plants receive their “lot” and “portion” in the legal way is one such 
unique detail. Even as the listing of flora and fauna unfolds, right around 
the middle of the pericope, in 34,15, the prophetic portrayal pauses to 
carefully delineate how a pair of birds nest together, followed by a metic- 
ulous description of laying eggs °°, hatching, and brooding. These key 
moments are captured in just four verbs 8!. The poetic parallel in the rest 
of the verse is equally remarkable: the buzzards are shown as gathering 
in a flock, each with its mate. As Seitz observes, “what is being depicted 
with this animal roster is a scene like that prior to Noah’s entering the 
ark (Gen 6,19 — 7,3) — or better, like that after the flood when all had 
been destroyed and only Noah and his animal collection remained. This 
might explain the threefold reference to the animal and his or her mate 
(34,14.15.16), as in the case of Noah, ‘two of every kind [...] male and 
female’ (Gen 6,19-20)" 82. It is another instance of interrelationship 
between the fauna and the people, particularly along the lines of Israel’s 
cherished traditions. 


3. Rest and Repose 


Right at the center of the pericope (34,14), one encounters the mysterious 
Lilith. It is remarkable that other than YHwH, Lilith is the only named indi- 
vidual in this pericope °°. She is said to repose in the desolate region, find- 
ing a place to rest there. Both descriptions carry considerable import. In 
the historical memories of Israel, for instance, the term 7117 has — within 
its semantic range — the meaning of Canaan as the dwelling place for 
Israel 84. A somewhat related sense of “looking for peace” is echoed by 
the term $32 9. As Marlow notes, calling to one’s mate and finding a roost 


80 The word vb» can mean both to save or rescue (31,5) and to give birth to (66,7). 
See MISCALL, Isaiah 34-35, 85. 

81 See MISCALL, Isaiah 34-35, 85. 

82 Seitz, Isaiah 1-39, 237 (emphasis, added). Suggesting some possibilities on the 
book of YHWH (v. 16), SAWYER (Isaiah, 16) points to the Flood story and comments: 
“the ruins of Edom serving as an ark in the wilderness for the animals to enter ‘two by 
two’ (Gen 7:2-3; see v. 15)”. 

83 MISCALL, Isaiah 34-35, 84. 

84 The term mi» has a wide semantic range: (i) locative: resting place (Gen 49,15; 
Num 10,33), place of quiet (Isa 28,12; 32,18), Canaan as dwelling place for Israel (Deut 12,9; 
1 Kgs 8,56; Isa 11,10), dwelling place of God (Isa 66,1; Pss 95,11; 132,8.14), for the ark 
(1 Chr 28,2); (ii) psychological: composure (2 Sam 14,17; Jer 45,3) and calm (1 Chr 22,9). 
See HALOT 5309. 

55 As regards 925 and its various meanings, such as “to stir" (with Arabic cognate) or 
“to calm down" (with Eth.), HALOT (8673), with references to Gesenius-B. and König, 
concludes: “to find peace, more precisely to look for peace, should be the genuine mean- 
ing of the root 99”. 
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(m1) are “both typical bird activities that suggest a level of security and 
lack of disturbance [which is] necessary for breeding" °°. As such, if the 
interpretive weight of the later generations on Lilith could be suspended, 
at least for a while, even this most enigmatic creature is shown to be 
sharing in Israel's covenantal blessings of rest and repose! 

To summarize, the ecological portrayal in vv. 11-17 seems nothing 
short of the cherished Israelite legacy — especially that of conquest and 
settlement. If so, the next logical stage is monarchy, to which we shall 
turn after taking note of an interesting oddity. 


4. What is the Naming? An Interpretive Enigma 


Commenting on the detailed description of the flora and fauna, Marlow 
notes that — as it is characteristic of Isaiah — “this prophetic utterance 
is born out of observation of desolate landscape and ruined buildings” #7. 
Interestingly, interpretive tradition has consistently found some or most 
of the creatures to be enigmatic 83. Beuken argues that the list includes 
mythological creatures: “Zoological determination is particularly diffi- 
cult in v. 14 where two demonic beings are mentioned: the ‘satyr’ [...] 
and the ‘night hag’ [...] creatures with mythological roots” *?. Osborne 
points to the difficulty of pinning down precise translations for some of 
the Hebrew terms: “It is nearly impossible to determine with certainty 
which ‘wild’ animals the text is referring to, due to the ambiguity of the 
Hebrew” 90, 

Without trying to resolve the issue, we may ask what is the significance 
of naming the animals. Among texts that have rich resources for an eco- 
logical reading, Gen 2,20 is especially valuable ?!. It tells how Adam gave 
names to all the cattle, the birds of the sky and to every beast of the field. 
This action frequently comes under the critical gaze of ecological her- 
meneutics, chiefly due to the assumption that “in Old Testament culture, 


86 MARLOW, Biblical Prophets and Contemporary Environmental Ethics, 233. 

87 MARLOW, Biblical Prophets and Contemporary Environmental Ethics, 231. See also 
MARLOW, “Reading from the Ground Up”, 127-128. 

88 MISCALL, Isaiah 34-35, 73 n. 57: “Identification of birds and animals is conjectural”. 

89 BEUKEN, Isaiah II, 299 n. 40. Commenting on “Seek and read from the book”, he 
notes: “The assertion that all these animals can be found in the Scriptures, however, does 
not tally with the facts”. Even if the Pentateuch and Prophets are taken together, still two 
animals (night hag and arrow-snake cf. vv. 14-15) will be missing. 

9 W.R. OSBORNE, “Nature Language in Isaiah 1-39 and its implication for environ- 
mental ethics: interacting with Hilary Marlow’s biblical prophets and contemporary envi- 
ronmental ethics”, MJTM 14 (2012) 59-71, here 63. 

9! CoNRADIE, “What on Earth is an Ecological Hermeneutics? ", 295. 
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to name something meant to control and subordinate it” °. In a critical 
reappraisal of this thesis, Ramsey insists that “it is more appropriate to 
understand this [Adam giving names] as an act of his discerning some- 
thing about these creatures [...] In other words, [a]n essence which God 
had already fashioned is recognized by the man [Adam] and celebrated 
in naming. The essence which he perceives in this new creature deter- 
mines the name, rather than vice versa" °. Whether such a critique can 
be confidently upheld in the wider OT cultural context or not, the nuance 
that Ramsey suggests might uniquely relieve our otherwise unresolved 
uncertainty about the identity of these creatures. The restored wild ani- 
mals who receive a share of the land, just as the Israelite tribes had been 
given portions through God's covenantal blessings, have a unique value 
and their own intrinsic worth ?* that take precedence before any human 
efforts to name and even perhaps to domesticate them. 


5. Nobles, No More; Kingdoms, Gone! 


Earlier, with the contours of conquest and settlement phases playing 
out in the description of the wild, it was noted that the next stage, based 
on the pattern set by the Israelite tradition, would be the development of 
a monarchy. Curiously, where one expects this office of power and its 
attendant exaltation, the reader is treated to a repeated undermining, even 
undoing, of anything that has any semblance of exaltation. This plays out 
in a wide variety of ways: 


(i) The destruction of the nobility: the expression “her nobles" features 
at the end of 34,11. If it is taken together with v. 11, it is the nobles 
upon whom the plummet is stretched, which carries a negative over- 
tone °. If however, it is taken with v. 12, it means that “the nobles 
will not be there!" Either way the focus of destruction is the noble 


92 K.D. SAKENFELD, “The Bible and Women: Bane Or Blessing? ", ThTo 32 (1975) 222- 
233, here 225. As cited in G.W. RAMSEY, “Is name-giving an act of domination in Gene- 
sis 2:23 and elsewhere?", CBQ 50 (1988) 24-35, 30 n. 19. 

93 RAMSEY, “Is name-giving an act of domination in Genesis?", 35. Ramsey then 
extends the same view to critically engage Trible's reading of Adam naming his wife, Eve. 
Cf. P. TRIBLE, God and the Rhetoric of Sexuality (Overtures to Biblical Theology; Phila- 
delphia, PA 1978) 133-134. 

% As informed by EBP's principle of intrinsic worth. 

°° MISCALL (Isaiah 34-35, 76) treats the stone in v. 11 as a reference to solid stone in 
Zion (28,14-19): “It is an image with heavily negative implications for the deluded rulers 
of Jerusalem but with positive implications for Zion and for those in her who trust in YHWH” 
(emphasis added). 
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people; the subsequent details about the kingdom, stronghold, and 
fortress confirm this interpretation. In Miscall’s words, “the end of 
monarchy in destruction and exile is already contained in the very 
words that name it: No Kingdom and Nothing Princes” 9, 

(ii) Animal symbolism: while lambs, goats, bull calves and bulls are 
typical sacrificial animals, o°”aN 7 (“wild oxen”) “are otherwise 
never mentioned for sacrifice. They are usually symbols of power 
(cf. Job 39,9; Num 23,22; Deut 33,17; Ps 22,22)” 97. 

(iii) Conventional metaphors: Roberts agrees with Millers that in the 
West Semitic culture, animal names are used for human nobility ?*. 

(iv) Urban spaces: as part of the “destabilization of society is the uncon- 
trolled encroachment of vegetation into urban areas, with buildings 
becoming choked with thorns, thistles, and brambles (19, wap, mn, 
v. 13)” °. Thus, “there will no longer be an authoritative structure 
(v. 12) and the flora associated with abandoned places will overrun 
the strongholds and fortresses (v. 13)” 109, 

(v) The very name and location !?! of the city: the Edomite city of Bozrah, 
which was placed under God’s judgment (v. 6), had a name !° and a 
site appropriate for a capital city. 


Although here is widespread destruction in the text, it is not a mind- 
less massacre of everything as a deliberate extermination of the exalted 


96 MISCALL (Isaiah 34-35, 79) therefore calls it the uncanny kingdom. See also WATTS, 
Isaiah 34-66, 530 n. 12a: “[in v. 12] MT man, ‘her nobles,’ stands alone, lacking a verb. 
LXX reads oi Gpxovtes adrng odk Eoovtat [...] ‘its rulers will not exist"; and SAWYER, 
Isaiah, 15: “There is an eerie realism in the second part of this chapter (vv. 11-17). Asa 
human kingdom [...] is finished [...] new life appears, nature takes over in all its variety”. 

97 WATTS, Isaiah 34-66, 525. 

°8 Drawing from P.D. MILLER, Animal Names as Designations in Ugaritic and Hebrew 
(UF 2; Kevelaer 1970) 177-186, ROBERTS (First Isaiah, 436 n. 1) underscores how these 
animals are indicative of nobility — in fact, at two levels: rams and billy goats for mid-level 
and wild oxen and young bulls for the most powerful leaders of Edom. BEUKEN (Isaiah II, 
296) observes: “Since the word for ‘bulls’ also mean ‘mighty men’ (Isa 10:13; 46:12; 
Pss 22:13; 68:31; 76:6; Job 24:22; 34:20; Lam 1:15) and ‘young steers’ can stand for 
‘leaders’ (Jer 50:27; Ezek 39:18), commentators have long assumed that these three types 
of powerful animals symbolize the political elite of Edom (Tg, Rashi)”. 

°° Mar ow, Biblical Prophets and Contemporary Environmental Ethics, 233. 

100 BEUKEN, Isaiah II, 289. 

101 As BEUKEN (Isaiah II, 296) says, it points to “the elevated capital of Edom (cf. 
Isa 63:1; Jer 49:13, 22; Amos 1:12), whose name had become associated with the 
word ‘fortification’ (82%)”. BEUKEN (Isaiah II, 296 n. 33) further states that Bozrah 
“was located in Edom's northern territory near an important copper mine and close to 
cross-roads at which the King's Highway, among others, intersected with the other 
major routes". 

102 According to WATTS (Isaiah 34-66, 525), Bozrah (7723) can mean “impenetrable” 
(given its location “on a mountain spur with steep cliffs on both sides") or “sheepfold”. 
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parties. Even as the elements of exaltation are undermined or reduced to 
nothing, the fortunes of the peripheral land (wilderness), denigrated crea- 
tures (flora and fauna) and the people of feeble limbs undergo spectacu- 
lar transformations. In other words, the interrelationship (cf. Marlow) 
between members of Earth Community stands out as much, if not more, 
in weal as in woe. 


V. SCROLL, STILL OPEN 


Gardner finds a ray of hope shining through the darkness of the images 
that convey the wrath of God. Commenting on the imagery of a falling leaf 
in 34,4, she invites us to imagine “that the heavens are so compressed by 
being rolled up that their hosts are denied life-giving sustenance and thus 
die in the same way as leaves on a tree will wither and fall if their cap- 
illaries are unable to suck moisture from the branch”. She hastens to add, 
“But it should be noted that the heavens themselves are not destroyed. 
They are rolled up as a scroll and so, like a scroll, they can be unrolled 
again” 1%, 

This article has been inspired by a similar optimism. When these twin 
chapters are perceived along the dichotomy of destruction/restoration, the 
scroll containing the account of an impressive array of flora and fauna that 
outline deep theological themes is in danger of being quickly rolled up. 
However, an ecological sensitivity can help us to keep it open in order to 
see for ourselves: (i) the intrinsic worth ^ of each creature, which thank- 
fully defies our interpretive urge to name and domesticate them; (11) the 
same worth of creatures expressed in the rich vocabulary of the poet '®; 
(iii) the interconnectedness in weal and woe of the people and the land !%; 


103 A. GARDNER, “Ecojustice or Anthropological Justice? A Study of the New Heav- 
ens and the New Earth in Isaiah 65:17", The Earth Story in the Psalms and the Prophets 
(ed. N.C. HABEL) (The Earth Bible 4; Sheffield, UK 2001) 204-218, here 216-217. 

104 On the ecojustice principle of intrinsic worth, as enunciated by Earth Bible Project, 
see N.C. HABEL (ed.), Readings from the Perspective of Earth, 24. For some critical 
appraisals of the same, see H. MARLOW, “The Anguish of the Earth: Ecology and Warfare 
in the First World War and the Bible", Ecology and Theology in the Ancient World. 
Cross-Disciplinary Perspectives (eds. A. HUNT — H.F. MARLOW) (London 2019) 119-136, 
here 124. 

105 Especially given the rich repertoire of theologically rich vocabulary: possess, live, 
line, plummet, grow, abode, meet, repose, resting place, lay [egg]-hatch-brood, gather, with 
mate (Noah), none to be missing, none without a mate. 

106 MARLOW, Biblical Prophets and Contemporary Environmental Ethics, 238: “Abun- 
dant regrowth and rejuvenation of the physical world is accompanied by the physical and 
moral healing of its human population, and both result in rejoicing and renewed relationship 
with YHwH”. Marlow finds this in Isaiah 28-35. 
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(iv) the revelatory role of nature, which shares in the divine epithets of 
exaltation (glory and splendor); and (v) the triple attestation by the 
book !°, the mouth and the spirit of God (34,16) that places the divine 
seal on the value of everything, especially of the wild and the weak, in 
the Earth Community. 


Piazza della Pilotta, 35 Dominic S. IRUDAYARAJ 
00187 — Rome, Italy 
irudayaraj@ biblico.it 


SUMMARY 


Isaiah 34 adumbrates an expansive onslaught, only to quickly narrow down the 
target to Edom. Destruction and desolation fill this prophetic portrayal, but the 
next chapter presents the arresting contrast of the spectacular transformation of 
both the land and the people. Building on scholarly consensus that these diptych 
chapters near the center of the book provide retrospective and prospective over- 
views of major themes in the Isaian corpus, this article employs ecological biblical 
hermeneutics in a close re-reading of these chapters to show how a reader’s atten- 
tion to the marginal/ized voices here can broaden our appreciation of the poetic 
finesse, the rhetorical import and the attendant theological vision of Isaiah 34-35. 


107 WATTS, Isaiah 34-66, 542: “In chaps. 29 and 30 there are four references to a book 
that no one seems able to read (29:11, 12, 18; 30:8). This time, the reading confirms that 
no one will be left out, for YHWH himself has commanded it (34:16c)”. 


ELLIPSE — DOUBLE-DUTY — WEITERWIRKENDES WORT (WW) 
IM BIBLISCHEN HEBRAISCH: 
VERBALSYNTAKTISCHE UND STILISTISCHE BEOBACHTUNGEN 


fiir Norbert Lohfink 
meinen Freund und Lehrer am Päpstlichen Bibelinstitut 


Ellipse, die Ersparung eines im vorausgehenden Satz genannten Wortes 
im Folgesatz, wo es mitgedacht wird, ist ein vielen Sprachen vertrautes 
stilistisches Mittel. Es wird auch in hebräischen Grammatiken unter die- 
ser Bezeichnung erwähnt !. Speziell der parallelismus membrorum in der 
hebräischen Poesie befördert seine Verwendung ?. 

Mitchell Dahood hat fiir Ellipse die Bezeichnung ,,double duty“ ein- 
geführt: zunächst beschrieben für ugaritische Poesie, dann ausführlich 
nachgewiesen in den hebräischen Psalmen 3. Dieser Terminus signalisiert 
einen Perspektivwechsel weg von der Frage: was fehlt im folgenden Satz? 
zu der Frage: was wirkt aus einem Satz in folgende Sätze weiter? Von 
Dahood angeregt und befördert durch das zunehmende Interesse an der 
Stilistik hebräischer Poesie, erschienen seither, vor allem im angelsäch- 
sischen Sprachraum, zahlreiche Untersuchungen zu diesem sprachlichen 
Phänomen *. Diesen Untersuchungen ist gemeinsam: Sie konzentrieren 


! Allerdings nicht systematisch behandelt. Ellipse gilt wohl nicht als grammatisches, 
sondern nur als stilistisches Phänomen. Vgl. z.B. E. KAUTZSCH, Wilhelm Gesenius' Hebrä- 
ische Grammatik völlig umgearbeitet (Leipzig 281909) 380 8 117f+g; P. JoUoN, Gram- 
maire de l'Hébreu biblique (Rome 1923; Édition photomécanique corrigée 1965) 516-517 
§ 1670-r; C. BROCKELMANN, Hebrdische Syntax (Neukirchen 1956) 136-137 $ 137; 161 
$ 169b. 

? Vgl. den ausführlichen Forschungsbericht (allerdings ohne Berücksichtigung deutsch- 
sprachiger Publikationen) von K.J. KUNTZ, „Biblical Hebrew Poetry in Recent Research, 
Part I*, CBR 6 (1998) 31-64. 

3 M. DAHoOD, Ugaritic-Hebrew Philology. Marginal Notes on Recent Publications 
(BO 17; Rome 1965); vgl. z.B. 40-41: ,,double-duty interrogatives, double-duty suffix, 
double-duty preposition“; M. DAHOOD — T. PENAR, ,, The Grammar of the Psalter“, in: 
M. DAHooD, Psalms III. 101-150 (AB 17A; Garden City, NY 1970) 363-456, hier 429- 
444. 

4 Vgl. T. CoLLINS, Line Forms in Hebrew Poetry. A Grammatical Approach to the Sty- 
listic Study of the Hebrew Prophets (StP.SM 7; Rome 1978); M. O’Connor, Hebrew Verse 
Structure (Winona Lake, IN 1980); J.L. KUGEL, The Idea of Biblical Poetry. Parallelism 
and its History (New Haven, CT 1981); C.L. MILLER, ,,The Relation of Coordination to 
Verb Gapping in Biblical Poetry“, JSOT 32 (2007) 41-60; DIES., „A Reconsideration of 
‘Double duty’ Prepositions in Biblical Poetry“, JANES 31 (2008) 99-110; J. LUCHSINGER, 
Poetik der alttestamentlichen Spruchweisheit (Stuttgart 2010). 
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sich nahezu ausschließlich auf poetische Texte, reflektieren wenig, daß gar 
nicht so selten mehrere Wörter bzw. Satzteile im Folgesatz erspart werden, 
und schenken vor allem den Folgen dieses Stilmittels für die Verbalsyntax 
kaum Interesse. 

Darauf aber richtet sich das Hauptinteresse des vorliegenden Aufsatzes. 
Er ist erwachsen aus der gemeinsamen Arbeit mit Erhard Blum an einer 
systematischen Darstellung der Verbalsyntax in hebräischer Prosa und 
Poesie. Von ihm ist auch die Bezeichnung ,,weiterwirkendes Wort/weiter- 
wirkende Worter“ (Abkürzung: wW) übernommen, da sie die Funktion des 
Stilmittels klar andeutet und eine differenzierte Beschreibung ermöglicht 5. 

Im folgenden werden Varianten dieses Stilmittels aufgewiesen, soweit 
sie von satzsyntaktischem Interesse * und durch Belege aus Genesis bis 
2 Kónige, den Schriftpropheten sowie Psalmen, Sprichwórter, Rut und 
Klagelieder Jeremias belegt sind 7. 

Soweit die Belege unter dem Aspekt der Verbalsyntax interpretiert oder 
diskutiert werden, geschieht dies unter folgenden Voraussetzungen: Die 
von Wolfgang Richter in die Hebraistik eingeführten, von seinen Schülern 
weiterentwickelten und von E. Blum in ihrer systemischen Funktion reflek- 
tierten zwei verbalen ,,Inversionspaare“ ® gelten für Prosa wie für Poesie; 
sie binden die Funktionen der drei Verbformen Suffixkonjugation (gatal; 
SK) - Präfixkonjugation Langform (yigtol Langform; PKLF) — und 
Präfixkonjugation Kurzform (yiqtol Kurzform; PKKF) an Bedingungen; 
die Glieder eines Inversionspaares haben jeweils die gleiche Funktion/ 


> Die Wendung „über das eigene Wort hinausgehende Wirkung“ findet sich bereits bei 
W. BACHER, Abraham Ibn Esra als Grammatiker. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der hebrä- 
ischen Sprachwissenschaft (StraBburg 1882) 146. Für eine Übersicht über die vielgestaltige 
hebräische Terminologie Ibn Esras für die von ihm häufig notierte Ellipse vgl. ebd. Anm. 16. 
Wie Y. HAGGAI, „The Ancient Roots of the Exegetical Principle ‚ms INNI »»xy quin‘ 
Current in the Biblical Commentaries of Rabbi Abraham Ibn Esra“, Les. 55 (1990) 97-104 
(hebr.) zeigt, hat Ibn Esra damit seinerseits eine Tradition aufgegriffen, die sich sachlich 
bereits bei Sa‘adja Gaon und terminologisch bei dem Karäer Jefet ben Eli (10. Jh.) nachwei- 
sen lásst. Diese Literaturhinweise verdanke ich Erhard Blum. 

6 Nicht dagegen nur wortgruppenbezogene double-duty-Funktionen von Präpositionen 
und enklitischen Personalpronomina, die von DAHOOD — PENAR, Grammar ausführlich 
dargestellt werden. 

7 [n der Annahme (bei aller Problematik der Datierung von Texten und Textteilen), so 
die Stilistik des klassischen Hebräisch zu erfassen. 

8 Vgl. den Abschnitt „Wolfgang Richter und die Folgen“, in W. Gros, „Alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft und hebräische Philologie“, TAQ 200 (2020) 21-34, hier 28-31; 
E. BLUM, ,,Das althebráische Verbalsystem — eine synchrone Analyse“, Sprachliche Tiefe — 
Theologische Weite (Hrsg. O. DYMA — A. MICHEL) (BThSt 91; Neukirchen-Vluyn 2008) 
91-142 = DERS., „Verbalsystem“, in: E. BLUM, Grundfragen der historischen Exegese. 
Methodologische, philologische und hermeneutische Beitráge zum Alten Testament (Hrsg. 
W. OSWALD — K. WEINGART) (FAT 95; Tübingen 2015) 155-193. Es wird im folgenden nach 
dem Zweitdruck 2015 zitiert. 
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Bedeutung ?: die Leitformen sind SK fiir Inversionspaar 1 mit Haupt- 
funktion perfektiver Aspekt und PKLF fiir Inversionspaar 2 mit Haupt- 
funktion imperfektiver Aspekt. Sie sind nicht positionsgebunden, tendieren 
allerdings zur Nichterststellung im Satz und kónnen (in ihrem Inversions- 
paar), wenn an erster Position im Satz, nicht mit Satzweiser w= verbunden 
werden. In den Verbformationen wayyigtol (wa=PKKF) für Inversions- 
paar 1 und w=gatal für Inversionspaar 2 ist das práfigierte w= konstitutiv 
fiir die jeweilige morphematische Einheit. Dementsprechend sind diese 
Verbformationen an Erststellung im Satz gebunden. 


Inversionspaar 1: Hauptfunktion: perfektiver Aspekt !?: 
wayyiqtol, qatal(-x) // (w=) x-qatal 

Inversionspaar 2: Hauptfunktion: imperfektiver Aspekt !!: 
w=gatal, yiqtol LF(-x) // (w=) x-yiqtol LF. 


Wie auch immer dieses System sprachgeschichtlich entstanden ist, es 
fungiert als stabiles System des klassischen Hebräisch P. Das impliziert 
freilich, daB es auf dieser Sprachstufe keine durch w= koordinierte SK 
fiir perfektiven Aspekt (perfectum copulativum) und keine durch w= 
koordinierte PKLF fiir imperfektiven Aspekt (imperfectum copulativum) 
geben kann "°. 

Zwar sind die meisten wW-Belege syntaktisch beziiglich der Inver- 
sionspaare unauffällig '*. Doch findet sich, und zwar nicht nur in Poe- 
sie, in Fortführung von Sátzen mit wW eine nicht geringe Anzahl von 


? BLUM, ,, Verbalsystem“, 173: ,,semantische Äquivalenz“. 

10 Gebraucht für individuelle Sachverhalte; und zwar (nach unserem Zeitverständnis) 
für Vergangenheit, Vorzeitigkeit zu jeder Zeitstufe (nach unserem Zeitverständnis somit 
auch für Plusquamperfekt und für Futur II), sowie für perfektischen Sachverhalt, d.h. bei 
Zustandsverben für resultierenden Zustand jeder Zeitstufe. Ob performative Rede (Koinzi- 
denz) ebenfalls hier zu nennen ist oder eine Spezialfunktion nur der SK darstellt, nicht auch 
durch wayyigtol bezeichnet werden kann, konnte bisher nicht geklärt werden. 

!! Gebraucht für zeitlos gültige und generelle/regelhaft iterative Sachverhalte jeder 
Zeitstufe; für individuelle wie generelle Sachverhalte: (nach unserem Zeitverständnis) in 
Gegenwart und für Gleichzeitigkeit zu jeder Zeitstufe (auch in Vergangenheit) sowie für 
Zukunft und Nachzeitigkeit (auch in Vergangenheit); außerdem für generelle und individu- 
elle Vorschriften (in diesem zweiten Fall oft in Fortführung eines Imperativs). Die Formen 
des imperfektiven Aspekts können modale Nuancen wie „können, mögen, dürfen, sollen“ 
ausdrücken. Relativ häufig ist die Bezeichnung der Gleichzeitigkeit mittels des imperfek- 
tiven Aspekts bei synonymen Wendungen und komplexen Sachverhalten. 

12 Auch außerhalb des AT in epigraphischen Belegen. 

13 BLUM, ,, Verbalsystem“, 159. Aus anderen Gründen kann es kein w=tigtol KF 2.pers. 
und überhaupt keine jussivische PKKF 2.pers. (außer beim verneinten Imperativ: YN + 
tigtol) geben (ebd. 171): das „suppletorische“ (suppletive) „Modus-Paradigma“ hat Kohor- 
tativ für 1. Pers., Imperativ für 2.pers. und PKKF (Jussiv) für 3.pers. (ebd. 160). Diese drei 
Verbformen sind nicht positionsgebunden und können mit w= verbunden und gereiht werden. 

14 Sie werden daher in den folgenden Untergruppen meist nur durch einige Beispiele oder 
gar nicht ausgewiesen. 
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scheinbar abweichenden w=gatal-Belegen fiir perfektiven Aspekt bzw. 
von w=yigtol(LF)-Belegen für imperfektiven Aspekt. Sie werden im 
Folgenden gesammelt (wenn auch ohne Anspruch auf Vollständigkeit), 
und ihnen gilt das Hauptinteresse. Für sie wird folgende Erklärung, die 
ohne Verstoß gegen die Inversionsregeln auskommt, vorgeschlagen. 
Walter GroB ! hat einerseits zu Num 22,6; Jer 21,2; 26,3, andererseits 
zu Ps 42,6 (jeweils w=yigtol(LF)) die These aufgestellt, daß gelegentlich 
ein betontes Wort, das als double-duty im Folgesatz weiterwirkt, in diesem 


zugleich im Sinn der Stellungsregeln als x virtuell vorhanden fungiert, so 
daß die syntaktische Analyse lautet: x=wW-PKLF... w[x=wW-]PKLF... 
Am Beispiel von Jer 21,2 '°: 


"wly y'sh ... w*[wly] y'Ih ... 
wW-PKLF ... w[wW-]PKLF ... 


Erhard Blum hat dies aufgenommen und weitere Belege genannt !, Jan 
Joosten hat eine große Anzahl von Belegen in Poesie und Prosa hinzuge- 
fügt !5. In der vorliegenden Untersuchung wird diese syntaktische Erklárung 
auch auf Sätze mit w=gatal in double-duty-Kontext ausgeweitet °. Wenn in 
wW-Zusammenhängen keine Besonderheiten bezüglich der Inversionspaare 
auftreten, wird von nur semantischer Weiterwirkung gesprochen. Wirkt das 


5 W. Gros, Bileam. Literar- und formkritische Untersuchung der Prosa in Num 22-24 
(StANT 38; München 1974) 188; DERS., Verbform und Funktion. wayyigtol für die Gegen- 
wart? Ein Beitrag zur Syntax poetischer althebräischer Texte (ATSAT 1; St. Ottilien 1976) 
148 (mit Anderung der Punktation). Wahrgenommen von J. JOOSTEN, ,,A Neglected Rule 
and Its Exceptions. On Non-Volitive yiqtol in Clause-Initial Position“, En pase grammatiké 
kai sophia. Saggi di linguistica ebraica. FS Alviero Niccaci (Hrsg. G. GEIGER) (Milano — 
Jerusalem 2011) 213-219, hier 216. 

!6 Jer 21,2: bya nox) vnx5217022 MIN mim nus" ow; vgl. dazu $ 9.1. 

U BLUM, „Verbalsystem“, 170-171. 

'8 J. JOOSTEN, The Verbal System of Biblical Hebrew. A New Synthesis Elaborated on 
the Basis of Classical Prose (JBS 10; Jerusalem 2012) 425-429. 

? [m Gegensatz zu den w=yigtol Belegen besteht bei den w-qatal Belegen allerdings 
nicht selten die Móglichkeit einer alternativen Analyse. Die obige Erklárung (wayyiqtol/ 
qatal — wez[x-]qatal) besagt, daß das w=qatal des zweiten Satzes wegen der virtuellen 
syntaktischen Weiterwirkung des double duty Elements als Vertreter des ersten Inversions- 
paares, d.h. als perfektiver Aspekt (w=x-gatal) zu werten ist. Nun kann aber w=gatal als 
Vertreter des zweiten Inversionspaares mit der Bedeutung imperfektiver Aspekt nicht selten 
bei gleichzeitigen Sachverhalten und synonymen Verbpaaren stehen; vgl. z.B. Jes 1,2: a^33 
"nmm nota (s.u. Anm. 135). Vgl. BLUM, „Verbalsystem“, 180-185; W. Gros, „Syn- 
detische Verbpaare in Kontaktstellung im selben Stichus. Eine Problemanzeige zur Syntax 
der Psalmen“, Eigensinn und Entstehung der hebräischen Bibel. FS Erhard Blum (Hrsg. 
J. KRAUSE — W. OSWALD — K. WEINGART) (FAT 136; Tübingen 2020) 529-539. Insofern 
bleiben solche Belege mehrfach deutbar: als Bezeichnungen des imperfektiven Aspekts mit 
(nur) semantischem wW oder als Bezeichnung des perfektiven Aspekts mit auch syntakti- 
schem wW. Auf diese Mehrdeutigkeit wird im folgenden ófter hingewiesen. Sachlich ist sie 
nicht entscheidend, da es auch eindeutige w=gatal-Belege gibt, die allein als syntaktisches 
Weiterwirken eines wW erklárbar sind. 
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wW dagegen nicht nur semantisch weiter, sondern zugleich syntaktisch als 
virtuelles x mit Folgen fiir die Inversionspaare, wird von auch syntaktischer 
Weiterwirkung gesprochen. Es handelt sich bei den genannten Optionen 
um freie stilistische Varianten, wie sich insbesondere dann zeigt, wenn 
derselbe Autor im selben Zusammenhang dasselbe wW einerseits mit nur 
semantischer, andererseits mit auch syntaktischer Wirkung verwendet ”. 

In der weit tiberwiegenden Zahl der Falle wirkt das wW prospektiv in 
den folgenden Satz weiter. Das wird als Normalfall nicht eigens notiert. Es 
gibt aber auch Belege, in denen das wW erst im folgenden Satz steht und 
auf den vorausgehenden zuriickverweist. Dafiir wird hier der Terminus 
retrospektives wW gebraucht ?!. 

Soweit den zitierten Versen auDer Ziffern auch Buchstaben beigegeben wer- 
den (z.B. Dtn 32,39de), bezeichnen diese (auch in Poesie) nicht Versteile, sondern 


Sütze. Satzteile, die als wW fungieren, werden durch Rahmung gekennzeichnet. 
Verbformen, die ein syntaktisches Weiterwirken anzeigen, sind grau hinterlegt. 


$ 1: wW = NEGATION 7 


1.1. wW = u^ (+ weitere Satzteile) ?? 


1.1.1. wW = N° (+ x) wirkt nur semantisch weiter: 


Am 8,8: TWAN FVD AND nno, na IWY VIN pan won? nxt »»n 
Dasa NND npon 


Sollte deshalb nicht die Erde erbeben und [deshalb nicht] trauern alles, was 
auf ihr wohnt, und sollte sie sich [deshalb nicht] insgesamt erheben wie ,der 


20 Vgl. unten S. 378-379 unter ,,(1) Satzpaar mit wW gliedert eine Satzreihe“. 

2! C.L. MILLER, „Relation“, spricht in solchen Füllen (S. 50 und auch sonst) von „back- 
wards gapping“ und berichtet Anm. 26, Francis I. Andersen sage dafür „retroactive double- 
duty“. M. O'CoNNOR, Verse Structure, 402 wählt den Terminus „leftward gapping“. Viel- 
leicht kann auch retrospektives wW nicht nur semantisch, sondern auch syntaktisch wirksam 
sein; dafür dürfte der Beleg in $ 6.3 sprechen. Die Kombination von prospektivem und 
retrospektivem wW gibt Satzpaaren einen festen Rahmen. 

22 Vgl. KAUTZSCH, Grammatik, 506 $ 152z; F.E. KÖNIG, Historisch-kritisches Lehrge- 
bäude der hebräischen Sprache. Mit comparativer Berücksichtigung des Semitischen über- 
haupt. Zweite Hälfte 2. (Schluss-) Theil: Historisch-comparative Syntax der hebräischen 
Sprache (Leipzig 1897) 476-477 § 352u+v; JoUON, Grammaire, 494 $ 160q; DAHOOD — 
PENAR, Grammar, 437-438; R. WEISS, „The Double-Duty of x5. On the Use of the Negative 
Word x» in Parallelism“, Shnaton 2 (1977) 82-92 (hebr.). Ob eine Negation sich auch auf 
folgende Verben und Sätze erstreckt und ab wann das nicht mehr der Fall ist, muß der Leser 
oft aus dem Sinnzusammenhang entnehmen. 

23 Selten kann auch die Negation TN als wW dienen (vgl. Jes 47,14; Mi 7,1) oder die 
Negation ^23 (vgl. Jes 14,21). Teilsammlungen bieten KÖNIG, Syntax, 476-477 § 352u+v; 
Joüon, Grammaire, 494-495 $ 160q. In der überwiegenden Zahl der Belege wirkt die Nega- 
tion jedoch nicht semantisch weiter, sondern sie wird in vielfaltigen Wortfolgen wiederholt, 
darunter: N51 ... XY (z.B. 1Sam 12,4), >81 ... YN (z.B. Hos 4,15). 
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Nil‘ und [deshalb nicht] aufgewühlt sein und sich [deshalb nicht] senken ?* 
wie der Strom Ägyptens ??? 


Ps 44,19: TON NA PWR on 325 TR NONY 


Nicht ist unser Herz abtrünnig geworden, und [nicht] sind unsere Schritte 
abgewichen von deinem Pfad. 


Ex 28,43; Lev 10,6; 11,43; 19,12; 19,29; 22,9; Num 4,20; 16,14; Dtn 7,25; 7,26; 
19,10 76; 22,1; 22,4; 23,15; Jes 28,27; 28,28 77; 38,18 28: Jer 15,17; 20,17; 22,10; 
Ez 11,11 7°; 13,5; 16,47 °°; Mal 3,10; Ps 9,19; Spr 30,3 ?!. 


1.1.2. Rhetorische Fragen mit nur semantisch weiterwirkendem xvn 3°; 


2Sam 4,11: YONA OSNN NIA) DITI WITNN WPAN NIDI 


Werde ich da nicht sein Blut von eurer Hand fordern und euch [nicht] aus 
dem Land vertilgen? 


2Sam 11,21; 1Kón 2,42; Jer 44,21; Ez 17,9. 


1.1.3. wW = x9 (+ x) wirkt auch syntaktisch weiter: 


Am 9,10: AYA WTA DTP) want: 
Nicht wirst du [uns] heranbringen und [nicht] uns begegnen lassen das 
Übel 33. 

% Vgl. BHS. 


25 Die Vergleichsangabe „wie der Nil Ägyptens“ dient als retrospektives wW für die 
beiden letzten Sätze 8de, faßt diese als Satzpaar zusammen und signalisiert so den Abschluß 
der gesamten Satzreihe a-e. 

26 Die beiden koordinierten Verben sind durch einen Relativsatz getrennt. 

27 [m dritten Satz wird die Negation wiederholt. 

28 Die Negation faßt als wW die beiden Sätze mit synonymen Subjekten (Unterwelt, 
Tod) zusammen, der dritte Satz mit abweichendem Subjekt (die in die Grube Hinabstei- 
genden) hat dagegen eine eigene Negation. 

? Vgl. LXX und Vulg. 

30 Rhetorische Frage? Vgl. M. GREENBERG, Ezechiel 1-20 (HThKAT; Freiburg i.Br. 
2001). 

31 Vgl. Vulg: non didici sapientiam et non novi sanctorum scientiam; WEISS, „Double- 
Duty“, 90, entsprechend der gesamten jüdischen Tradition. 

32 In manchen Fällen ist die Beschreibung, die Negation wirke von einem Satz auf den 
nachsten fort, nicht voll befriedigend. Es scheint vielmehr so, als trete — speziell im Fall 
der verneinten rhetorischen Frage mit 8177 — die den je ersten Satz eröffnende Negation 
vor einen in mehreren Sátzen ausgedrückten komplexen Sachverhalt und verneine ihn 
insgesamt. Vgl. unten zu Num 23,19. 

33 Deutet man das Verb mit MT als 2.m.sg., fungieren auch die Umstandsangabe und 
das Objekt als wW, deutet man es mit den Versionen als 3.f.sg., gilt dies für das Subjekt 
und die Umstandsangabe, jeweils mit der Besonderheit, daß diese — im Gegensatz zu 
der betont vorangestellten Negation — als retrospektives wW auf die beiden synonymen 
Verben folgen. 
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Ps 1312: ‘WEI naam nw xoa 


Wahrhaftig habe ich [meine Seele] besánftigt und [wahrhaftig] habe ich 
meine Seele beruhigt **. 


Gen 43,9 3, 


1.1.4. Rhetorische Fragen mit syntaktisch weiterwirkendem 897 (+ x): 


Hab 2,7: urta WP Pow wp Ens an 


Werden sich nicht plótzlich erheben deine Zinsnehmer und [nicht plótzlich] 
aufwachen deine Bedränger? 


Jer 22,15: APIS) vw AWII invi DDR Non PAN 


Dein Vater, hat er nicht gegessen und [hat er nicht] getrunken und [hat er 
nicht] Recht und Gerechtigkeit getibt? 


Jes 44,8 39, 


1.1.5. Exkurs: Num 23,19a-d: 


DINI DINI 27991 PR wor ND 


Die syntaktische Analyse dieses Satzpaares, vor allem die Frage, um 
welche PK es sich handelt, ist umstritten 37. Lange herrschte die These vor, 
19b+d seien syndetische Jussive (PKKF), die jeweils nach einem Nominal- 
satz eine Folge bezeichneten ?*. Das führte zu Übersetzungen wie ,,Gott 
ist kein Mann, daß er lüge/lóge/lügen würde“. Es war aber nicht leicht zu 
erklären, wieso w=PKKF, der Ausdruck für Finalitàt, auch Konsekution 
bezeichnen kónnte. Joüon entgeht diesem Problem und gibt eine syntak- 
tisch unbeanstandbare Erklärung, indem er nach Ausweis seiner Über- 
setzung: ,,Dieu n'est pas un homme pour mentir“ der PKKF pseudofinale 
Funktion zuweist 3°. Diese Auffassung konnte sich an Vulg orientieren, 
obgleich diese eher konsekutiv zu verstehen ist: non est Deus quasi homo 
ut mentiatur ^o, 


34 Das Objekt folgt erst auf die beiden synonymen Verben: Prospektives wW = Kon- 
junktion + Negation, retrospektives wW = Objekt. So sind beide Sátze durch einen festen 
Rahmen zusammengehalten. 

35 wW = Konjunktion + Negation; s.u. $ 2.2.2. 

36 Hier dient 18” zusätzlich (und in stärkerer Betonung) als wW. 

37 Vgl. die parallele Wendung in 1Sam 15,29 mit 5 + Inf.cs. Dazu KÖNIG, Syntax, 591 
$ 406d: infinitivischer Consecutivsatz. 

38 Vgl. KAUTZSCH, Grammatik, 335 $ 109i (,, wohl als Jussiv gemeint“); 529 $ 166a. 

39 Joüon, Grammaire, 316 $ 116e; 520 $ 169. 

40 LXX weicht stark ab: ody óc üv0ponoc 6 0cóc dlapin0fvar. 
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Mit hóherer Wahrscheinlichkeit sind die syndetischen PK in 23,19b+d 
als Langformen zu verstehen *!. Die Negation ist zusammen mit dem 
Subjekt Gott wW für alle drei Folgesätze, darunter in 19b+d mit syntak- 
tischer Wirkung: 


Nicht ein Mann ist Gott, und er liigt [folglich nicht], und [nicht] ein Mensch 
[ist Gott], und er bereut [folglich nicht] ^. 


Wenn in modernen Sprachen dafür untergeordnete Konsekutivsätze mit 
Konjunktiven gewählt werden, entspricht das deren syntaktischen und 
stilistischen Móglichkeiten, von denen aber nicht direkt auf die hebrá- 
ische sprachliche Realisierung zurückgeschlossen werden kann. 


1.2. wW = dx 


Sehr selten und nur in Poesie wirkt die Negation YN in einem synde- 
tisch oder asyndetisch folgenden Verbalsatz, und zwar nur semantisch, 
weiter ®: 


1Sam 2,3: OD") PNY NS TA 1092) VAM nr 


Redet nicht so viel Hochfahrendes daher ^*, [nicht] komme Freches aus 
eurem Mund ^. 


^! KÖNIG, Syntax, 505 $ 364c: ,,Copulierung bei mehr consecutivem Gedankenverhält- 
nis“ scheint PKLF anzunehmen (er stellt dort allerdings Belege mit PKLF und PKKF 
zusammen) und gibt die seltsame Übersetzung: „Nicht ein Mann ist Gott und er löge“. 
O'COoNNOR, Verse Structure, 187 und 420, wertet die w=PK eigenartigerweise als Rela- 
tivsätze: „El is not a human who lies“. So auch die Neue Einheitsübersetzung (2017). 

42 So bereits R.D. HOLMSTEDT, „Investigating Ellipsis in Biblical Hebrew“, Linguistic 
Studies on Biblical Hebrew (Hrsg. R.D. HOLMSTEDT) (SStLL 102; Leiden — Boston, MA 
2021) 84-101, hier 91, der die Negation in allen drei Folgesátzen als wW ansetzt und von 
„successive negative gapping“ spricht: „God is not man, (he) does [not] lie, (he) is [not] 
human; (he) does [not] repent“. Es ist aber der von ihm herangezogenen C.L. Miller darin 
zuzustimmen, daß auch das Subjekt als wW fungiert. Man kann diese vielfachen wW auch 
so verstehen, daß die satzeröffnende Negation vor die vier Sätze tritt und diese in ihrer 
logischen Struktur insgesamt verneint: ,,Folgendes ist nicht der Fall: Gott ist ein Mann, 
und [Gott] lügt, und [Gott] ist ein Mensch, und [Gott] bereut“. Zu 23,19e-h s.u. $ 4.6. 

^ Überwiegend folgen mehrere syndetische Sätze, jeweils mit 5x, aufeinander; z.B. 
Lev 19,31; Dtn 20,3. Gelegentlich wird der Satz mit ^x durch w=(x) N? PK(LF) fortge- 
führt; z.B. Am 5,5; in anderen Fällen ist dieser syndetische Satz mit x® final und ist daher 
nicht einschlägig; z.B. Lev 19,29. 

4 Übersetzung nach W. GESENIUS, Hebrdisches und Aramdisches Handwórterbuch 
über das Alte Testament, begonnen von Rudolf Meyer, unter zeitweiliger verantwortlicher 
Mitarbeit von Udo Rüterswórden und Johannes Renz bearbeitet und herausgegeben von 
Herbert Donner (Heidelberg 152013). 

45 Vgl. KAUTZSCH, Grammatik, 506 $ 152z; KONIG, Syntax, 476 $ 325u. Weiterwirken 
der Negation nimmt (im Gegensatz zu Vulg) auch LXX an. WEISS, „Double-Duty“, 92, 
vertritt mit A. SCHULZ, Das erste Buch Samuel (EHAT 8,1; Münster 1919) die These, 
die Negation kónne hier deswegen nicht als wW fungieren, weil deren Weiterwirken nur 
in Belegen mit in beiden Sátzen identischem Subjekt bezeugt sei. Im vorliegenden Fall 
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Ps 38,2: "non AAN anm» TespPTDR mm 


Jawa, strafe mich nicht in deinem Zorn und züchtige mich [nicht] in deinem 
Grimm. 


Pss 75,6; 140,9 ^5; Spr 2428 47. 


8 2: WW = KONJUNKTION (+ WEITERE SATZTEILE) 


2.1. wW =D 


2.1.1. wW = 75 wirkt nur semantisch weiter: 


Ex 23,29: nwn mn poy AAN manaw PARA mmn 


Damit das Land nicht zur Óde wird und [damit] das Getier des Feldes 
gegen dich [nicht] zahlreich wird 4. 


2.1.2. wW = 1D wirkt auch syntaktisch weiter: 


Ps 2,12: TU 17287 qus] 
Damit er nicht zürnt und [damit] ihr [nicht] hinsichtlich des Weges zugrun- 
degeht '9. 

Spr 31,5: 19712755 p mi pena now nnwD 


Damit er nicht trinkt und [damit er] das Festgesetzte [nicht] vergiBt und 
[damit er] das Recht aller Elenden [nicht] verándert. 


Jer 51,46ab. 


2.2. wW = on (+ weitere Satzteile) 


2.2.1. wW = ON (+ x) wirkt nur semantisch weiter: 


1Sam 1,11: quand ADDI) WAN NN n2vun-wb inn JAAN "$2 ARN axon! 
D’WIN vy 


Wenn du wirklich auf das Elend deiner Magd schaust und [wenn du] meiner 
gedenkst und [wenn du] deine Magd nicht vergißt und [wenn du] deiner 
Magd einen männlichen Nachkommen gibst. 


bedeuten jedoch sowohl „redet nicht“ als auch „nicht komme aus eurem Mund“, daß das 
Subjekt nicht sprechen soll. 

^6 Vgl. WEISS, „Double-Duty“, 90, der seinerseits Ibn Esra zitiert: Y3Y YN pan OX AT 
nc. Konjekturen erübrigen sich damit. 

47 Vel. KONIG, Syntax, 476 $ 352v; O. PLOGER, Spriiche Salomos (Proverbia) (BK XVII; 
Neukirchen-Vluyn 1984). 

48 2Sam 20,6 mit SK nach yp ist wahrscheinlich Schreibfehler. 

^ Hier wie in anderen Fällen (s. die folgenden Paragraphen) wirkt das wW syntaktisch 
weiter, obgleich das Subjekt im zweiten Satz wechselt. 
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2.2.2. wW = ON (+ x) wirkt auch syntaktisch weiter: 


Gen 43,9: aman» TONNUM piso vnam PON TANIT No 


Wenn ich ihn nicht zu dir gebracht und [wenn ich] ihn [nicht] vor dich 
hingestellt haben werde, will ich alle Tage vor dir schuldig sein. 


Ps:131,2: SWD NAAIT ^nnv wxonx 


Ich habe fürwahr [meine Seele] besánftigt und habe [fürwahr] meine Seele 
still werden lassen *°. 


Jer 2,22: moa Tom 5012 (OAS AON "DS 


Selbst wenn du mit Lauge waschen und [wenn du] viel Laugensalz für dich 
verwenden wolltest. 


Jer 31,37: non» yaota mpm Ayn Draw vm" bs 


Wenn der Himmel droben vermessen und [wenn] die Grundfesten der Erde 
drunten erforscht werden kónnten. 


Jes 58,9g-10a ?!. 


2.3. wW = vn» 


2.3.1. wW = qn wirkt nur semantisch weiter: 


Gen 12,13: To»3^v5inmm Jaya rav» py? 


Damit es mir deinetwegen gut geht und [damit] ich um deinetwillen am 
Leben bleibe. 


2.3.2. wW = n wirkt auch syntaktisch weiter: 


Jes 41,20: vim Yosunm vum sym wD qs 


Damit sie [allesamt] sehen und [damit sie allesamt] erkennen und [damit sie 
allesamt] merken und [damit sie] allesamt verstehen °°. 


Ex 23,12; Jes 43,10; Ez 6,6 ?*; Ps 78,6-7 ?*. 


50 Vgl. bereits $ 1.1.3 mit Anm. 34 und unten $ 7.2. 

>! Zur Vokalisierung von ppn} vgl. BHS. Haben sich die Masoreten an der Defektiv- 
schreibung orientiert (Vermutung Erhard Blum)? 

?? Prospektives wW T3725 gibt zusammen mit retrospektivem wW 17n° den vier Sätzen 
einen festen Rahmen. 

53 In stilistischer Variation wirkt die Konjunktion im ersten Satzpaar c+d mit retro- 
spektivem wW = Subjekt auch syntaktisch, in den folgenden vier Sátzen (in e+f mit retro- 
spektivem Subjekt) nur semantisch weiter. 

54 Abweichende, aber weniger wahrscheinliche Analyse mit anderer Satztrennung bei 
E. KONIG, Die Psalmen eingeleitet, übersetzt und erklärt (Gütersloh 1927). 
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Zu keiner dieser beiden Beleggruppen gehórt Am 5,14, denn hier wird 
der Satz mit j^ im Folgesatz nicht fortgeführt, sondern vom Imperativ 
1077 hängen zwei Finalsätze ab, der erste eingeführt durch qn mit PK(LF), 
der zweite konjunktionslos durch w=PKKF gebildet: 


Am 5,14: DINN m2x—nbN mm pomi vnn vn» yox) Men 


Sucht Gutes und nicht Schlechtes, damit ihr am Leben bleibt und damit 
JHWH, Gott Zebaot, so mit euch sei (wie ihr gesagt habt) 5. 


2.4. wW = 79 


Bis auf folgende zwei Fälle ist in allen Belegen wW = 73 nur semantisch 
wirksam *. Die Konjunktion 79 wirkt als x auch syntaktisch weiter: 


Hos 10,12: o> pis my) wis 


(und es ist an der Zeit, JHWH zu suchen,) bis er kommt und [bis er] Gerech- 
tigkeit auf euch regnen läßt. 


Klgl 3,50 57. 


2.5. wW = IWR Ju» 


wW = ON 19° wirkt auch syntaktisch weiter: 


1Kön 3,11: 75» NRW oan Bm 35 noxv-Nm mn ITN NORD NWN 79° 
pawn yow> pan T? noNU PIR voi NINY RD) IVI 


Weil du gerade dies erbeten und [weil du] nicht fiir dich langes Leben 
erbeten und [weil du] nicht fiir dich Reichtum erbeten und [weil du] nicht 
das Leben deiner Feinde erbeten, sondern [weil du] dir Einsicht erbeten 
hast, um Rechtsentscheid zu hören 58. 


Ez 31,10 °°. 


5 Zu Am 5,14ab vgl.$ 8.3. 

56 Num 23,24 (Chiasmus); Jes 62,1 (Chiasmus); mit Erweiterung der Konjunktion: 
"Uu ty: Gen 29,8; Ex 23,30; Num 11,20; Dtn 3,20; Jos 1,15; 1Kön 10,7; Hos 5,15; 
Mi 7,9; ar SWN 9v: Jes 6,11; °> 79: 2Sam 23,10. 

57 Zugleich fungieren das Subjekt und die Richtungsangabe als retrospektives wW. Die 
Kurzform in 3,50b ist wohl Schreibfehler für PKLF. 

58 Hier regiert die Konjunktion (= wW) zunächst vier Sätze nur als semantisch weiter- 
wirkendes wW und signalisiert der einzige Fall syntaktischer Weiterwirkung w-[?UR 19° ] 
qatal im fünften Satz den entscheidenden Übergang von den negativen zur positiven 
Begründung. 

59 In 10bc wirkt die Konjunktion nur semantisch weiter, die syntaktische Weiterwirkung 
in 10d signalisiert den Übergang vom Bildwort zur moralischen Deutung. 
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2.6. wW = °> (+ weitere Satzteile) 90 


wW = `> wirkt auch syntaktisch weiter: 


"2 causale: 


Ex 23,8 = Dtn 16,19: mp MIT ADD) a"npsms""unvn"2 


Denn das Bestechungsgeld macht Sehende blind und [das Bestechungsgeld] 
verkehrt die Sache derer, die im Recht sind. 


Ps 69,36 9; Spr 1,16 ©; 9,11 ©. 


Jer 31,11: NAAR jn Ta TEM aps"nN mm m2 


Denn freigekauft hat JHWH Jakob und ihn ausgelóst aus der Hand eines 
Stärkeren als er 9. 


Jes 29,20; Ps 86,17 ©. 


`> adversativum: 


Ps 118,17: iP WIN WON) MAN PD) MAN xd 


Ich werde nicht sterben, sondern leben und die Taten JHwHs erzählen. 


`S conzessivum: 


Klgl 3,8: nbon nnv IWNI PIN [> na 


Ob ich auch schrie und [ob ich auch] um Hilfe flehte, er versperrte [meinem 
Gebet] den Weg. 


`> für Objektsatz: 
Gen 28,6 66. 


60 Die wW-Konstellation ist auch nach der Partikel »> zur Einleitung eines Schwurs 
bezeugt: Jes 49,18 (Chiasmus). Außer in Ps 118,17 und Klgl 3,8 kann man bei den folgenden 
Belegen fragen, ob "2 (+ weitere Satzteile) oder nur diese weiteren Satzteile als wW mit syn- 
taktischer Wirkung (und in diesem Fall `> nur als wW mit semantischer Wirkung) fungieren. 

9! Die Kausalkonjunktion regiert vier Verbalsätze. Die ersten beiden mit ’elohim als 
Subjekt sind durch syntaktische Wirkung der Konjunktion und des Subjekts (vgl. $ 6.1.1) 
zusammengehalten (PKLF w=PKLF); davon hebt sich das zweite Satzpaar mit ungenann- 
ten menschlichen Subjekten (= arme und gefangene Judäer) und 2x w=gatal ab, insofern 
die Konjunktion hier nur semantisch weiterwirkt. Das zeigt besonders deutlich, daB beide 
Arten von wW aus stilistischen Gründen frei wahlbar sind. 

9? Hier ist wohl eher 07'739 wW mit syntaktischer Wirkung (vgl. $ 6.1.1); denn der- 
selbe Satz, aber ohne ^2, begegnet in Jes 59,7. 

% Hier fungieren "3 ^» gemeinsam als wW oder ^2 allein. 

6 Da die Verben in 11ab synonym sind, kann das w-qatal auch als imperfektiver 
Aspekt (Inversionspaar 2) verstanden werden. Dies ist jedoch nicht sicher, da unn pin 777 
als retrospektives wW beiden Sätzen zugeordnet ist; das spricht für reine Koordination 
zweier perfektiver Aspekte. 

6 Auch das stark betonte Subjekt fungiert als wW. 

$6 Oder w=gatal in 6c ist imperfektiver Aspekt für Gleichzeitigkeit; vgl. BLUM, 
,» Verbalsystem“, 184. 
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$ 3: WW = RELATIVPARTIKEL © 3UN 


Bei Reihung von 5WXN-Sätzen ist die Wiederholung des wx häufiger 
als dessen Ellipse. 


Vgl. z.B.: Jer 8,2 6: Sum mann SWN onwn xax 555 nr» waw? invi 
DIO rn ww mu wx DANK 55 OR) 01729 


Und man wird sie der Sonne und dem Mond und dem ganzen Heer des 
Himmels hinwerfen, die sie geliebt und denen sie gedient haben und hin- 
ter denen sie hergelaufen sind und die sie befragt und vor denen sie sich 
niedergeworfen haben. 


wW = Ww hat die Besonderheit, daß es nicht betont ist. Betont sind viel- 
mehr das unmittelbar vorausgehende Bezugswort oder der gesamte SWX- 
Satz 9. 


3.1. wW = wrk wirkt nur semantisch weiter 


1Sam 17,226: Santu Dun nen wvomibnonuben-nN n2» UN word nuns 


Was soll mit dem Mann geschehen, der den Philister da erschlágt und [der] 
(so) Schmach von Israel nimmt? 


Num 14,36; Jos 6,26; 15,16; Ri 1,12; 1Sam 30,17; 2Kón 17,26; 23,17; 
Jes 41,9; 56,4; Jer 17,5; 17,7; 34,18de; Ez 14,4; 20,11; 20,13; 20,21; 
32,24ef; Zef 2,8; Ps 78,3. 


3.2. wW = wx wirkt möglicherweise auch syntaktisch weiter 7° 


Ps 66,14: 572 NEW ISDTMWZN TI 


Meine Gelübde, zu denen meine Lippen sich geóffnet haben und die mein 
Mund geredet hat. 


Klgl 2,22: nb5^mNomam^nnso7hvN 


(Diejenigen,) die ich gehegt, und [diejenigen, die ich] groBgezogen habe, 
— mein Feind hat sie vernichtet. 


67 Nicht berücksichtigt werden die Belege, deren wx als Konjunktion fungiert. 

68 Vgl. auch Gen 24,7; Ex 20,4; Num 27,17. 

© Deutlich ist die Betonung z.B. in Num 14,36, da der gesamte Vers (Bezugswort + 
wk ...) zum folgenden Vers pendiert; in Jos 15,16; Ri 1,12; Ps 78,3; Klgl 2,22 (die beiden 
"Uu-Satz pendieren zum folgenden Hauptsatz) sind die Iwx-Satze substantiviert. 

7 Die Einordnung aller drei Belege ist unsicher. Da die jeweiligen w-qatal mit den 
vorausgehenden x-qatal synonym sind bzw. einen komplexen Sachverhalt bezeichnen, kón- 
nen sie auch als imperfektive Aspekte verstanden werden, d.h. 9WXN wirkt nur semantisch 
weiter. 
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Jer 32,29: ons ox m2oi 0m 5s25mmavbs|wmep Dex onan 


Die Häuser, auf deren Dächern sie dem Baal geräuchert und [auf deren 
Diichern sie] anderen Góttern Trankopfer dargebracht haben ?!. 


§ 4: WW = FRAGEPRONOMEN/FRAGEWORT(GRUPPE)/FRAGEPARTIKEL 
(+ WEITERE SATZTEILE) 


Es ist ein weit verbreitetes, vor allem in Poesie viel verwendetes Stil- 
mittel, daß Fragepronomina/Fragewortgruppen in Folgesätzen unter Erspa- 
rung des Fragepronomens/der Fragewortgruppe semantisch weiterwirken. 
Diese Weiterwirkung erstreckt sich gelegentlich über eine größere Anzahl 
von Sätzen. Entsprechend der hier verfolgten Fragestellung werden nur 
die seltenen, aber signifikanten Belege genannt, in denen sich das Frage- 
pronomenldie Fragewortgruppe mit Folgen für die Realisierung der Inver- 
sionsregeln nicht nur semantisch, sondern auch syntaktisch auswirkt. 


4.1. wW - n 


Jes 40,12: ama obpa pwr para obs wow 531 yon naa maw on bywa ru 


Wer hat Wasser mit seiner hohlen Hand gemessen und [wer hat] den Himmel 
mit der ausgespannten Hand vermessen und [wer hat] mit dem Drittelhohlmaß 
den Staub der Erde erfaßt und [wer hat] mit der Waage Berge gewogen 7? 


1Sam 26,9: np Mo WII NT now m 


Wer hat seine Hand gegen den Gesalbten JAwHs erhoben und [wer] ist unge- 
straft geblieben? 


Jes 46,5: nn ewan) nwn vun 5 


Wem wollt ihr mich ähnlich machen und [wem wollt ihr mich] gleichstellen 
und [mit wem wollt ihr] mich vergleichen, damit wir uns ähnlich würden 73? 


Jes 42,23. 


| Ez 14,7 ist nicht einschlägig. Da Yy% PKKF ist, sind wohl beide w=PK als wayyigtol 
zu punktieren. 

7 Hier werden durch dieses Stilmittel zwei Satzpaare von einander abgesetzt: erstes 
Paar (Wasser + Himmel) mit Chiasmus und den Verben an Anfangs- und Endstellung, 
syntaktisch unauffällig; zweites Paar (Staub der Erde + Berge) mit Parallelismus und jeweils 
mit syntaktisch weiterwirkendem wW. 

7 mmn ist als w=Koh in finaler Funktion zu analysieren. Jer 6,10 gehört nicht in die 
Kategorie syntaktisch weiterwirkender wW, da Kohortative syndetisch gereiht werden kón- 
nen. Vgl. JoUON, Grammaire, 307 $ 114a+b. 1Sam 12,3 scheint gestórt zu sein. LXX und 
Vulg setzen einen gänzlich anderen hebräischen Wortlaut voraus. Vielleicht ist n°981 unter 
Ausscheidung der mater lectionis als wayyiqtol zu punktieren (,,und aus wessen Hand habe 
ich Bestechungsgeld angenommen und meine Augen dadurch bedeckt“), oder es ist trotz 
fehlenden Auslauts finaler w=Kohortativ intendiert („um damit meine Augen zu bedecken“). 
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4.1.1. Exkurs: Hos 14,10; Jer 9,11; Ps 107,43 


Hos 14,10: ny pa TN jan on þa 


Wer weise ist, verstehe dies, [wer] einsichtig ist, erkenne es! 


Die syntaktische Analyse dieser Belege ist umstritten und läßt wohl 
mehrere Alternativen zu. In Hos 14,10 (die Probleme in Jer 9,11 und 
Ps 107,43 liegen ähnlich) werden die beiden PK in 10b+d meistens als 
PKKF = Jussive verstanden. Folgende Erklärungen werden in der Literatur 
vorgeschlagen: 


(1) Die konsekutive Deutung ?* ist problematisch, da sie voraussetzt, daß 
w=PKKF nicht nur final, sondern auch konsekutiv fungiert. Driver 
deutet dagegen eine pseudofinale Nuance an ^. 

(2) Manche Autoren nehmen Koordination zweier unabhängiger Sätze an, 
können dann aber das w= vor den Jussiven nicht begründen: ,, Wer ist 
weise? Er soll dies beachten!“ 76, 

(3) Brockelmann ” deutet die Fragesätze 10a+c als substantivierte ver- 
allgemeinernde Relativsátze und die w-PK ebenfalls als PKKF, aber 
als jussivische „Nachsätze“ dazu: „wer weise ist, der sehe es ein; 
wer verständig, der merke es“. König sieht hier Konditionalgefüge, 
deren Bedingungssatz durch einen Fragesatz „ersetzt“ wurde 78. So 
ist das w= vor den Jussiven als w= apodoseos verständlich. Für die 
Analysen Brockelmanns bzw. Kónigs spricht die eindeutige PKKF in 
2Chr 36,23: ,,Wer immer unter euch aus seinem ganzen Volk, mit 
dem JHWH, sein Gott, ist — der ziehe hinauf“ 7. 

(4) Folgt man hingegen LXX: tig co@dc Kai ovvr]oet taðta; T] CUVETÒG 
Kai émiyvooetat avta; und Vulg: quis sapiens et intelleget ista 
intellegens et sciet haec, so liegen in 10b+d PKLF vor und wirken 
hier die wW = Fragepronomen + Subjekt auch syntaktisch weiter. 


74 KAUTZSCH, Grammatik, 335 $ 109.2.b Anm.; 529 $ 166.1: “wer ist weise, daß er dies 
verstände, einsichtig, daß er es erkännte?“. 

75 S.R. DRIVER, A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew. And Some Other Syn- 
tactical Questions (London 31892) 66 $ 61+62: „that he may“. Im Deutschen könnte man 
eine derartige pseudofinale Nuance so wiedergeben: „Wer ist weise genug, um zu...“ 

76 So E. ZENGER, „Psalm 107“; F.-L. HossFELD — E. ZENGER, Psalmen 101-150 
(HThKAT; Freiburg i.Br. 2008) 139-161, hier 141. 

77 C, BROCKELMANN, Hebräische Syntax (Neukirchen 1956) 150 $ 157. 

78 KÖNIG, Syntax, 564 $ 390p. So auch JoùoN, Grammaire, 516 $ 167m Anm. 2. 

7? Zumeist wird allerdings folgende syntaktische Analyse bevorzugt: „Wer unter 
euch von seinem ganzen Volk ist — JHWH sein Gott ist mit ihm, und er ziehe hinauf!“ 
(S. JAPHET, 2 Chronik [HThKAT; Freiburg i.Br. 2003]). Oder: „Wer darum irgend unter 
euch zu seinem Volk gehört, mit dem ‚sei‘ sein Gott und er ziehe hinauf!“ (D. ROTHSTEIN, 
Die Bücher der Chronik [HSAT(K); Tübingen 41923] 562-677). Dann entfällt die Deutung 
als w= apodoseos. 
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Dafür müßte man freilich Defektivschreibung der PK in 10b anneh- 
men: „Wer ist weise und [wer] kann das verstehen, [wer ist] verstän- 
dig und [wer] kann es erkennen? *. 


4.2. wW = nn 


Ps 42,6 soy "nm wa 'nmnwnnn 


Was bist du so gebeugt °°, meine Seele, und [was] seufzst du über mich 8!? 


4.3. wW = nno 


Ps 80,13: T 732755 ANI mmm NSB no» 


Warum hast du seine Mauern eingerissen und [warum] haben alle, die des 
Weges kamen, von ihm gepflückt 8°? 


Jes 40,27. 


Spr 5,20: mi pn panni mia i3 mawn moon 


Und warum berauschst du dich, mein Sohn, an einer Fremden und [warum] 
umarmst du den Busen einer Auswärtigen? 


4.4. wW = yv 


Jer 22,28: WIN UN PARTY 120m son Kim cov yin 


Warum sind sie fortgeschleudert worden, er und seine Nachkommen, und 
[warum] sind sie geworfen worden in das Land, das sie nicht kannten 83? 


Jer 30,6. 


4.5. wW = TN 


Jer 3,19: TION PAN TINN) 27133 Nw [PRIINA Dini 


Ich aber hatte gesagt: Wie gern will ich dich unter die Sóhne aufnehmen 
und [wie gern will ich] dir ein liebliches Land geben! 


80 Vgl. GESENIUS, Handwörterbuch, s.v. mw. Wegen der unklaren Bedeutung dieses 
Verbs bleibt unentscheidbar, ob "v als retrospektives wW für beide Sätze fungiert. 

5! In Satz 6b ist wayyigtol unerklärlich und in w=yigtol (LF) umzupunktieren. Dann 
wirkt das Fragepronomen nicht nur semantisch, sondern auch syntaktisch weiter. Vgl. auch 
wW = pn in Ps 50,16 (s. 8 5.5 zu wW =>). 

82 Koordination (statt Konsekution) nehmen auch LXX, Vulg und KÖNIG, Psalmen an. 
Vielleicht wirkt das Fragewort auch in V 14 weiter. 

55 Hier fungiert zusätzlich die Richtungsergänzung „in das Land, das sie nicht kannten“ 
als retrospektives wW. 
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4.6. wW = ’nn 


Ps 42,3: DON 5 ANINI NIIN NA 


Wann darf ich kommen und [wann] mich sehen lassen vor dem Angesicht 
Gottes 8+? 


4.7. wW = Fragepartikel + weitere Satzteile 85 


Num 23,19e-h: map? «532m» AWI RIAN NITTI 


Hat er gesprochen und wird [er] es nicht tun, und hat [er] geredet und wird 
[er] es nicht ausführen 89? 


Jes 64,11: TWA TY NIDI AWAN MIT PDNNN mon-byn 


Willst du dich darüber zurückhalten, JHWH, [willst du darüber] schweigen 
und [willst du] uns [hinsichtlich dessen] gar sehr demütigen? 


Jes 28,24. 


$ 5: WW = PRÄPOSITION IN PRAPOSITIONALVERBINDUNG: 
PRÄPOSITION + INFINITIV CONSTRUCTUS 


Inf.cs. wird regelhaft syndetisch durch einen Satz mit verbum finitum 
weitergeführt #”. Wenn dieser Inf.cs. seinerseits durch eine Präposition 
regiert wird, wirkt diese semantisch weiter auf die syndetische verbale 
Fortführung ®®. Das ist leichter erklärbar im Fall von Präpositionen wie 79 
und 79°, die auch als Konjunktion fungieren können. Sie haben im Zuge 
der semantischen Weiterwirkung gleichsam ihre Wortart gewechselt. 
Diese Erklärung scheidet allerdings aus bei den Präpositionen 2, > und >, 
die nicht auch Konjunktionen sind. Diese Präpositionen wirken somit 


84 Alternative: ANN) ist final zu verstehen. 

85 In den hier genannten Belegen bleibt fraglich, ob die Fragepartikel überhaupt syn- 
taktische Wirkung entfaltet oder ob diese vielmehr dem auf die Partikel unmittelbar fol- 
genden betonten Satzteil zuzuschreiben ist. Hier sind auch zu vergleichen die Belege mit 
Fragepartikel + Negation, die in $ 1.1.4 zusammengestellt sind. 

86 Im Fragezusammenhang 23,19e-h fungieren die Fragepartikel + betontes Subjekt x17 
durchgängig als wW, in 737) auch mit syntaktischer Wirkung: w=[Fragepartikel + Subjekt] 
qatal. Weil König dieses wW nicht erkannte, versucht er 927) in KONIG, Syntax, 529 § 370i 
so zu erklären: „Synonymität der Ausdrücke, unterstützt durch Parallelismus der Form“. 
B. WALTKE — M. O’ConnoR, An Introduction to Biblical Hebrew Syntax (Winona Lake, 
IN 1990) 518 $ 32.1.1b; 540 $ 32.3b2, deuten es als perfectum copulativum. 

87 JoUON, Grammaire, 364 $ 124q. 

88 Vgl. KAUTZSCH, Grammatik, 366f. $ 114r. Soweit das verbum finitum am Satzende 
steht, sei dies durch Streben nach Chiasmus begründet (ebd. 366 Anm. 2). 
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semantisch weiter, indem sie die finite Weiterfiihrung unter dieselbe logi- 
sche Verkniipfung mit dem Vorausgehenden (oder Folgenden) stellen, wie 
die Prüposition sie für den Inf.cs. bezeichnet 9?. Diese Ausdrucksweise 
kann selbst dann gewählt werden, wenn sich das Subjekt des mit verbum 
finitum weiterführenden Satzes von dem Subjekt des Inf.cs. unterschei- 
det °°. Es gibt nur einen eindeutigen (Ps 9,4) und zwei fragliche (Jes 8,11; 
Spr 6,22) Belege dafür, daß die den Inf.cs. regierende Präposition als wW 
nicht nur semantisch, sondern auch syntaktisch weiterwirkt. 


5.1. wW = 79 


wW = 73% wirkt nur semantisch weiter: 


Ri 6,18: yup nnim Onnan NNSA TOR asian wan NION 


Entferne dich bitte nicht von hier, bis ich zu dir komme und [bis ich] meine 
Huldigungsgabe herausbringe und [bis ich sie] vor dir hinlege. 


Gen 27,45; 1Sam 10,8; 2Kön 18,32; Jes 36,17 ?!. 


52. wW = qw 


wW = 79° wirkt nur semantisch weiter: 


Jes 30,12: vos usum non pwsa INVAN Ain VATA DIONN [^ 


Weil ihr dieses Wort verworfen und [weil ihr] auf Gewalt und Arglist vertraut 
und [weil ihr] euch darauf verlassen habt. 


Jer 7,13; Ez 13,8 ”; 16,36; 25,6 9; 25,15; 34,8; 35,5; Am 5,11. 


5.3. wW = 2 


5.3.1. wW = 2 wirkt nur semantisch weiter: 


1Kön 8,35: vmm mn apnn-ou Wam JOON ^2 302 mimos maw 87 
DYD >> paw» nnwonm WDN 


Wenn der Himmel verschlossen werden wird und [wenn es] es keinen 
Regen geben wird, weil sie stindig gegen dich siindigen, und [wenn] sie zu 


8° Vgl. KAUTZSCH, Grammatik, 366 § 114r. Eine Belegsammlung bietet H. SCHULT, 
„Der Infinitiv mit b- und mit k- in der bibelhebräischen Prosa“, DBAT 7 (1974) 18-31. 

% Vgl. z.B. Gen 9,14; Jes 5,24 (Chiasmus); Ez 16,36; 35,5; Spr 5,2. 

91 Vgl. auch Jer 27,22. 

?? Der Inf.cs. und das folgende Verb bezeichnen nach Ausweis der Verbform w-qatal 
iterative Sachverhalte. 

9 Hier wird der von 79” regierte Inf.cs. zunächst durch einen koordinierten weiteren 
Inf.cs. und dann erst durch ein koordiniertes verbum finitum weitergeführt. 
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diesem Ort hin beten und [wenn sie] deinen Namen preisen, und [wenn 
sie] sich von ihren Siinden abkehren werden, weil du sie demiitigen wirst, 
(so mógest du hóren)! 


Ps 34,1: Ton inui" Joan "185 DIOR inizia 


Als er sich vor Abimelech wahnsinnig stellte und [als] der ihn vertrieb und 
[als] er ging. 


Gen 9,14; 28,6; Ex 7,5; 12,27 %; Lev 16,1; Jos 23,16 ?; 1Sam 24,12; 1Kön 8,33; 
Jes 38,9; Ez 3,18; 3,20; 12,15; 16,61; 18,24; 18,26; 18,27 °°; 26,19; 30,4; 30,8; 
30,25; 32,15; 33,13; 33,14; 33,18; 33,19; 34,27; 39,27; 39,28; Spr 1,27 7; 
8,29. 


5.3.2. wW = 3 + Inf.cs. wirkt auch syntaktisch weiter: 


Ps 9,4%: pip] TAN) ws vns var va 


Weil meine Feinde [vor dir] zuriickweichen, [weil sie vor dir] straucheln 
und [weil sie] umkommen vor dir. 


Spr 622 °: mon wn mpm poy oun Jawa NR nmin T2»nnn 


u 


Wenn du gehst, leitet sie dich; wenn du dich hinlegst, wacht sie über dich; 
und [wenn] du aufgewacht sein wirst, redet sie dich an. 


% Chiasmus. 

?5 Wegen der Asyndese ıpnı gehört Jos 4,18 entgegen den meisten Übersetzungen, die 
wie schon LXX und Vulg ein „und“ hinzufügen, wohl nicht hierher. Mit 17n1 den Haupt- 
satz beginnen zu lassen, gibt keinen guten Sinn. Manche Autoren verstehen diesen Satz als 
Parenthese: z.B. H.W. HERTZBERG, Die Bücher Josua, Richter, Ruth. Übersetzt und erklärt 
(ATD 9; Göttingen — Zürich 61985). 

96 In den Parallelen 18,24+26 steht das für Futur erwartete w=gatal. Das wayyigtol 
hier in 18,27 erklärt sich wohl daraus, daß der Autor variierend die Vorzeitigkeit in der 
Zukunft bezeichnen wollte („Wenn der Frevler ... umgekehrt sein und ... getan haben 
wird“), wie es Vulgata an allen drei Stellen tut: cum averterit se et fecerit. Zugleich hebt 
diese syntaktische Variante der Abkehr des Frevlers, die im folgenden Vers weiter entfaltet 
wird, diesen Fall betont ab von den beiden zuvor genannten Fällen der Abkehr des Gerech- 
ten und schließt so diese Dreiergruppe ab. 

97 Chiasmus. 

%8 2+Inf.cs. wird erwartungsgemäß durch (asyndetische) PK(LF) weitergeführt. w=PK(LF) 
zeigt anschließend, daß b= hier nicht nur semantisch, sondern auch syntaktisch weiterwirkt. 
7152 schließt als retrospektives wW die gesamte Begründungsaussage mit Infinitivsatz und 
zwei Verbalsätzen ab und gibt ihnen so einen festen Rahmen. Zum Bezug des retrospek- 
tiven wW auf alle drei Sätze vgl. D. BÖHLER, Psalmen 1-50. Übersetzt und ausgelegt 
(HThKAT; Freiburg i.Br. 2021). 

?9 Der Vers beginnt zweimal mit 3+Inf.cs., beim dritten Mal wirkt dieses 2 über einen 
Verbalsatz hinweg nach Art einer Konjunktion weiter, und zwar auch syntaktisch. Das 
Verständnis ist aber durch den strengen Parallelismus der drei Verbalsätze gesichert. Das 
wzqatal kann somit als w=[x = semantisch der Präposition 3 entsprechende Konjunktion] 
qatal für Fut II gedeutet werden: „und [wenn] du aufgewacht sein wirst“. 
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5.4. wW = 2 


5.4.1. wW = 5 wirkt nur semantisch weiter: 


> = gleich als, nachdem, sobald 


Gen 39,18: SR 17132 AM opio op np] 


Gleich als ich meine Stimme erhoben und [gleich als ich] geschrien hatte, 
lieB er sein Gewand bei mir zurück. 


Jos 3,15; 8,24; 10,20; 2Sam 13,28; Jes 18,5; Ez 9,8 1%. 


> = wie 


Jes 17,5: sp. mo3v yn nop WEP MORD] mm 


Und es wird sein, wie wenn ein Schnitter die Halme umfaft und [wie wenn] 
sein Arm die Ahren erntet. 


Jes 5,24 19; Spr 7,23. 


5.4.2. wW = 3 + Inf.cs. wirkt möglicherweise auch syntaktisch weiter: 


Jes 8,11 !?*: moya T0723 n255 i30" Tn npin 


Als die Hand stark wurde und [als] er mich davor warnte, auf dem Weg dieses 
Volkes zu gehen. 


5.5. wW =” 


wW = > wirkt nur semantisch weiter: 


Jes 13,9: nion Taw? PROT Tow? para mu^ 


(Siehe, der Tag des Herrn ist am Kommen ...,) um die Erde zur Wildnis zu 
machen und [um] ihre Sünder von ihr zu vertilgen !93, 


100 Nur einschlägig, wenn die lectio mixta INWNI) als wayyiqtol aufgelöst wird. 

101 Chiasmus. 

102 Zur Infinitiv-Form npin vgl. KAUTZSCH, Grammatik, 130 $ 45d; H. BAUER — 
P. LEANDER, Historische Grammatik der hebräischen Sprache des Alten Testamentes (Halle 
1922 = Nachdruck, Hildesheim 1965) 348 $ 49i. Zu %90% bieten bereits die alten Textzeugen 
unterschiedliche Herleitungen (70° bzw. 110), vgl. die Kommentare. Unter Voraussetzung der 
Herleitung von 70° sind folgende Deutungen des Konsonantentexts möglich: (1) mit MT 
(vgl. KAUTZSCH, Grammatik, 168 $ 59h und G. BERGSTRASSER, Hebräische Grammatik. 
II. Teil: Verbum (Leipzig 1929 = Nachdruck Hildesheim 1962) 18 8 4f Anm.) als w=PK 
CNY), (2) mit KONIG, Syntax, 605 $ 413f als wayyiqtol, (3) als w=qatal CY397). Eine 
auch syntaktische Weiterführung liegt vor in den Optionen (1) und (3), eine nur semantische 
in Option (2). 

103 Bine kleine Sammlung der weiterwirkenden finalen, einen Inf.cs. regierenden Präpo- 
sition > bietet JoÙON, Grammaire, 364 $124q mit Anm. 5. Vor allem wenn der zweite Inf. 
cs. das Subjekt wechselt, wird diese Ausdrucksweise von der Antike an häufig verkannt. 
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Jes 32,6: VON NDX Apwar ayy wai ponh 


(ein Tor redet Torheit...,) so daß er die Kehle des Hungrigen leer läßt und 
[so daß er] dem Durstigen einen Trank verweigert !%, 


Ps 50,16: Tamiya gwn pr apo Tom 


Was hattest du meine Gebote aufzuzählen und [was hattest du] meinen Bund 
in deinen Mund zu nehmen? 


Gen 17,7f.; Ex 28,28 9: 39,21; Num 14,3 1%; Dtn 4,42; Jos 20,9; 1Sam 2,8; 
1Kön 9,3; 9,4 7: Jes 10,2 198; 14,25 109; 45,1 159; 49,5 !!!: 58,5; 60,13(?); 
64,1; Jer 29,26; Ez 41,6; Ps 105,22; Spr 2,2; 2,8 !?; 5,2; 8,21; Rt 4,10. 


5.6. wW = y = wegen, dafür daß 


wW = y wirkt nur semantisch weiter: 


Am 1,9; 1,11 !?; Jer 9,12; 16,18. 


$ 6: WW = SUBIEKT 


Es gehört zu den häufigsten stilistischen Verfahren, daß mehrere synde- 
tische Verbalsätze das Subjekt gemeinsam haben und dieses nur im ersten 
Satz genannt wird. Als einziger hat dieser Typ der wW die Besonderheit, 
daß dieses wW = Subjekt zugleich in allen verba finita der Folgesätze 
morphologisch angezeigt ist !!4. In vielen der folgenden Belege ist das 
Subjekt als betont ausgewiesen. 


104 Chiasmus. 

105 In Ex 32,6; 36,7 wird der durch die Präp. > regierte Inf.cs. weitergeführt durch syn- 
detischen Inf.abs. unter Weiterwirkung des >; vgl. KAUTZSCH, Grammatik, 354 $113e (mit 
weiteren Belegen: Jer 7,18; 44,17); BERGSTRÄSSER, Grammatik II, 62 $ 12b (mit weiteren 
Belegen mit anderen Präpositionen); KONIG, Syntax, 116 §220a. 

106 So deutet syntaktisch auch Vulg. 

107 Vgl. BHS. 

108 Nach dreimaligem (w=) > + Inf.cs. schließt wW = > die Aufzählung wirkungsvoll ab. 

10 Chiasmus. 

110 Zweimaliges wW = > bildet zwei chiastische Paare, deren erstes von den Völkern 
und Königen, deren zweites von den Toren handelt. Meist nicht erkannt, vgl aber E. KONIG, 
Das Buch Jesaja eingeleitet, übersetzt und erklärt (Gütersloh 1927): „den ich bei seiner 
rechten Hand erfaßt habe, um Nationen vor ihm niederzutreten und die Hüften von Königen 
zu lösen, um vor ihm Türen zu öffnen und daß Tore nicht verschlossen sein sollen“. 

111 Mit 4Q? und Qere ist 15 statt x» zu lesen. 

112 Chiasmus. 

113 KAUTZSCH, Grammatik, 366 $ 114r: w=qatal für „Perf. frequentativum“. 

114 wW = Subjekt begegnet auch da, wo keine verba finita involviert sind, sondern 
Partizipien, die das Subjekt nicht morphologisch anzeigen; z.B. Jes 3,13. 
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6.1. wW = Subjekt wirkt nicht nur semantisch, sondern auch syntak- 
tisch weiter !!5 


6.1.1. (w=)Subjekt — Verb: PK(LF) ... w=[Subjekt —] Verb: PK(LF): 
Hos 5,14: TPN) TION PIN IN 


Ich, ich werde reißen und [ich, ich werde] weggehen. 


Ex 23,8 = Dtn 16,19 !!9; Ex 23,12 !7; Dtn 32,39de; Jes 14,10; 42,21 "3; 46,4ef !!°; 
57,13de; 59,7; Jer 16,19 ??; 18,16; 19,8; Ps 37,29; 41,3; 52,7 !2!; 59,17; 
69,36 !?: 86,9; 97,3; 102,27 123; 119,74; Spr 1,16 ?^; 13,5. 


Jes 58,9a-d: DN") NWI nm [mmn NPI IN 


Dann wirst du rufen und [dann] wird JHWH erhóren; [dann] wirst du um 
Hilfe schreien und [dann] wird [JAWH] sagen. 


Dies ist eindrücklicher Beleg für die syntaktische Relevanz des poeti- 
schen Verses. Alle vier Sätze stehen unter dem Zeitadverb wW = 1N mit nur 
semantischer Wirkung. Dies gilt wohl auch für 9d, wo die wW-Funktion 
mit syntaktischer Wirkung anders zu erklären ist. Die ersten beiden Sätze 
bilden zusammen mit dem zweiten Satzpaar einen Parallelismus. Satz 2 
entspricht Satz 4, und so kann in Satz 4 „JuwH“ als virtuelles x aus Satz 2 


!5 Gleichartige Belege für Subjekt nach Negation, Fragepronomen oder Konjunktion 
etc. vgl. unter den entsprechenden Abschnitten. 

16 Vel. $ 2.6. 

17 Vgl. $ 2.3.2. 

118 Nach JoUon, Grammaire, 479 $ 157b und KÖNIG, Syntax, 554 $ 384h bilden die 
beiden PKLF Objektsätze. Unter dieser Voraussetzung dient »p73 799 yan mm ins- 
gesamt als wW und der Vers ist zu übersetzen: ,,JHWH hat um seiner Gerechtigkeit willen 
Gefallen daran, die Tora großzumachen und [er hat um seiner Gerechtigkeit willen Gefal- 
len daran,] (sie) zu verherrlichen*. Vgl. U. BERGES, Jesaja 40-48. Übersetzt und ausge- 
legt (HThKAT; Freiburg i.Br. 2008) und Zürcher Bibel 2007, Einheitsübersetzung 2016, 
Luther Revision 2017. 

119 Nach fünf Sätzen mit ^IN schließt der sechste mit wW = Subjekt die Reihe wir- 
kungsvoll ab. 

120 Neben dem Subjekt fungiert hier das satzeröffnende TYN als wW. 

121 Die Reihe der drei PK(LF) in V 7 wird variierend durch w-qatal abgeschlossen. 
Neben dem Subjekt fungiert auch das satzeróffnende 23 als wW. Es wird bereits in LXX 
(614 todto) und Vulg (propterea), aber auch von GESENIUS, Handwörterbuch (,,daher, 
deshalb“) nicht lediglich als Hervorhebung des Subjekts Gott, sondern als eigenstándige 
Satzeróffnung gewertet; hier in Psalm 52 signalisiert es den Übergang von der Anklage 
zur Vergeltungsansage. 

122 Vgl. $ 2.6. 

123 Das betont vorausgestellte Subjekt 0> wirkt als Subjekt über den Zwischensatz 
hinaus, in dem es zum Objekt wird. Das ist wohl nur in gebundener Rede mit deutlicher 
Beziehung der Stichen aufeinander móglich. Vgl. Jes 58,9. 

124 Vg]. $ 2.6. 
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fungieren, obgleich der dazwischen stehende Satz 3 ein abweichendes 
Subjekt hat und JHwH nicht erwähnt (höchstens als Präpositionalobjekt 
mitdenkt). 

6.1.2. (w=)Subjekt — Verb:SK ... w=[Subjekt —] Verb: SK |»: 


Jes 43,12: YW) NYIT DTA DIN 


Ich allein habe verkiindet, und [ich allein] habe gerettet, und [ich allein] 
habe hóren lassen. 


1Sam 12,2; Jes 37,25; 37,27 ?5; 43,12; 63,10 7; Ez 17,24de.fg "5; 36,36ef; 
Ps 20,9 79: 27,2; 34,11; Spr 22,3(?) 150, 


In zwei Belegen steht das wW = Subjekt am Ende des ersten Satzes, 
unmittelbar zwischen den beiden Verben. Da hier dessen Betonung nicht 
erkennbar ist, erscheint die Deutung des w-qatal als imperfektiver Aspekt 
wahrscheinlicher: 


Jer 7,28 !3!; Ps 37,14. 


75 Fast alle der folgenden Belege können verbalsyntaktisch mit BLUM, „Verbalsystem“, 
127-130 auch anders gedeutet werden: auf x-qatal für perfektiven Aspekt folgt w=gatal-x 
für imperfektiven Aspekt, der die Gleichzeitigkeit der beiden Handlungen bzw. eine kom- 
plexe Handlung bezeichnet. Vgl. auch A. NICCACCI, Sintassi del verbo ebraico nella prosa 
biblica classica (Milano ?2020) 222-224; W. Gros, „Syndetische Verbpaare“, 535-539. 
Es ist fraglich, ob der hebräische Sprecher/Hórer sich veranlaßt sah, in diesen Fällen sich 
zwischen den alternativen Erklárungsmodellen zu entscheiden. Wegen der formal parallelen 
Belege für x-PKLF w=PKLF in 6.1.1, auf die diese Deutung Blums nicht anwendbar ist, 
bleibt die hier gegebene Erklárung weiterhin wahrscheinlich. 

126 Die Parallele 2Kón 19,26 hat dagegen wayyiqtol. 

127 Auch 19% ist hier als transitives Verb konstruiert (vgl. Vulgata: ipsi autem ad ira- 
cundiam provocaverunt et adflixerunt spiritum Sancti eius). Das Objekt von 10b fungiert 
folglich zugleich als retrospektives wW für 10a. 

128 Betontes mr “iN dominiert die drei asyndetischen Satze b-d mit x-gatal, den 
Abschluß der Reihe signalisiert das abweichende w-[Subjekt]-qatal in e. 

79? Dieser Beleg zeigt, daß der Autor seine stilistischen Mittel frei wählt, denn im par- 
allelen Satzpaar 9c+d entscheidet er sich variierend für die Folge nach der Inversionsregel: 
w=Subjekt SK — wayyiqtol. Dies macht wahrscheinlich, daß auch im ersten Satzpaar a+b 
zwei perfektive Aspekte intendiert sind (weil die beiden Verben synonym sind, kónnte das 
w=qatal auch alternativ als imperfektiver Aspekt für gleichzeitige, synonyme und komplexe 
Handlungen erklärt werden). 

130 In Satz 3b ist das Qere zu bevorzugen, falls man nicht, was dem Wunsch nach 
Variation entsprechen würde, das Ketib als wayyigtol lesen will. Die Parallele Spr 27,12 
formuliert asyndetisch. Dort kommt die Annahme einer imperfektiven Verbform im je zwei- 
ten Glied nicht in Frage. 

P! pron fungiert zugleich als retrospektives wW für beide Sätze. So sind beide Sätze 
in einen festen Rahmen eingespannt. 
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6.2. Retrospektives wW = Subjekt wirkt nur semantisch weiter 


Am 5,2: bava non mp mons? moD 


Gefallen ist [die Jungfrau Israel], nicht mehr wird aufstehen die Jungfrau Israel. 


Jes 41,11 !?: qa fiv mann px vi Ja mamn 55 nbs wa mn 


Siehe, es sollen sich schämen [alle, die gegen dich entbrannt sind] und [siehe,] 
es sollen zu Schanden werden alle, die gegen dich entbrannt sind; [siehe] es 
sollen wie nichts werden [die Männer, die gegen dich streiten] und [siehe,] 
es sollen zugrunde gehen die Männer, die gegen dich streiten ?*. 


Jes 3,26; 7,19; Ps 6,11; 97,8. 


6.3. Retrospektives wW = Subjekt wirkt móglicherweise auch syntak- 
tisch weiter 


Jer 13,17: AYAT PLY) TINI YAT sam ma55w5rn22n ja nda 


Im Verborgenen weint meine Seele wegen des Hochmuts, und [im Verbor- 
genen] weint ständig [mein Auge] und [im Verborgenen] zerfließt ständig 
in Tränen mein Auge 184, 


$ 7: WW = OBJEKT 


7.1. Prospektives wW = Objekt wirkt nicht nur semantisch, sondern 
auch syntaktisch weiter 


Jes 41,15b-d: Dw ya NYA pun a" WITN 


Du wirst dreschen Berge und zermalmen [Berge], und du wirst Höhen wie 
zu Spreu machen P5. 


132 Jes 41,11 enthält zwei gleich gebaute parallele Satzpaare je mit retrospektivem wW = 


Subjekt nach zwei PK; sie stehen gemeinsam unter der Partikel 77. Da die PK entsprechend 
der mehrheitlichen Auffassung als Jussive (PKKF) zu verstehen sind, fungieren 77 und die 
retrospektiven Subjekte nur semantisch. 

133 In Jer 5,22e-h ist der Text bezüglich der Verbformen zu unsicher. Ps 94,4 ist nur dann 
hier einzuordnen, wenn man in den Sätzen 4ab nicht die „Frevler“ von V 3 als Subjekt 
weiterwirken sieht, sondern, was seltener erwogen wird, alle drei Sätze von V 4 dem nach- 
gestellten Subjekt ,, Übeltüter* zuordnet. So z.B. F. DELITZSCH, Die Psalmen (BC 4,1; Leip- 
zig 1867); H. GUNKEL, Die Psalmen. Übersetzt und erklärt (Göttingen 51968): B. DUHM, 
Die Psalmen (Tübingen 71922); zuletzt F.-L. HossFELD, „Psalm 94“: F.-L. HOSSFELD — 
E. ZENGER, Psalmen 51-100 (HThKAT; Freiburg i.Br. 2000) 650-658: „Es sprudeln, es spre- 
chen Frechheit aus, es rühmen sich alle Übeltäter“. 

134 Für diese Satzeinteilung spricht die Verwendung der Wurzel v%7 in c+d, auch passen 
dazu die hebräischen Akzente. anona entfaltet als prospektives wW auch syntaktische 
Wirkung in Satz d. Oder ist es das retrospektive wW Subjekt (1$), das auch syntaktisch 
weiterwirkt? 

135 Das Objekt steht in 15b nicht am Anfang, sondern am Ende und gerät so in die Mitte 
der beiden Verben b+c. Es ist aber nach Ausweis der Parallele 15d, wo das synonyme 
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Jes 49,18: 7933 owen warn 2 a»2| 


Fürwahr, sie alle, wie Schmuck wirst du sie anziehen und wie eine Braut 
wirst du sie anlegen P6, 


Jes 9,7: BRIW Dom IPINI TR mw 027 


Ein Wort hat JuwH zu Jakob geschickt, und es ist in Israel eingefallen !?. 


7.2 Retrospektives wW - Objekt wirkt nur semantisch weiter 


Gen 41,12: naon-nk une» weapon 


Und wir erzählten ihm [unsere Träume], und er erklärte uns unsere Träume !58, 


2Sam 17,19; 18,18; Ri 5,4bc; Jes 63,10 !; Jer 7,29de !^9. 


Ps 93,3: DIP IMI Nw] TIT IMI INVIA 


Es erhoben Stròme [ihre Stimme], JHWH, es erhoben Stròme ihre Stimme. 


Ps 29,1 !4l, 


Ps 131,2: "Wi nsmvmon"v [x5-ax 


Fürwahr, ich habe besänftigt [meine Seele] und [fürwahr] ich habe zur 
Ruhe gebracht meine Seele !*. 


Objekt voraussteht, betont und kann so auch syntaktische Wirkung entfalten. Diese Stellung 
ist wohl wegen des angestrebten Chiasmus ,,dreschen wirst du Berge — Hóhen wirst du wie 
zu Spreu machen“ gewählt. In Jes 1,2de scheint nicht das vorangestellte Objekt „Söhne“ 
betont zu sein, sondern die zugeordneten Verben. "n1" ist wohl imperfektiver Aspekt bei 
komplexer Handlung mit synonymem Verbpaar. 

136 Die zweifache Setzung des 255 in 18c+f zeigt dessen starke Betonung. Daher liegt es 
nahe, 275 als Pendens für 18f+g (s. die Aufnahme mit ePP in g) zu verstehen, wobei n5 in 
18g virtuell als x=Pendens weiterwirkt. Dieser Beleg ist hier eingeordnet, weil das Pendens in 
den zugehörigen Sätzen als Objekt fungiert. Stilistisch wird so ein Chiasmus ABBA (A= wie 
Schmuck, wie Braut; B = du wirst (sie) anziehen / anlegen) gebildet, verbunden mit dreifacher 
Assonanz (ki kullam ka‘adi) zu Beginn und entsprechender zweifacher Assonanz (kakkalla) 
am Ende sowie weiterer Alliteration und Assonanz in der Mitte. 

137 Das betont vorangestellte Objekt wirkt semantisch und syntaktisch im zweiten Satz 
weiter, allerdings dort als Subjekt. Alternativ kann das w=gatal als imperfektiver Aspekt 
(für komplexen Vorgang) gedeutet werden. 

138 Subjektwechsel. BROCKELMANN, Syntax, 136f. $ 137, bemerkt zu diesem Beleg: 
„Selten nur wird das Objekt erst zum zweiten Verbum gesetzt“. 

139 Vgl. Anm. 127. 

14 Die prospektiven wW Konjunktion und Subjekt haben nur semantische Wirkung. 
Zusammen mit dem retrospektiven wW = Objekt ergibt sich ein fest gefügtes Satzpaar. 

141 Zu den Stufenparallelismen unterschiedlicher syntaktischer Gestalt vgl. E.L. GREEN- 
STEIN, „Two variations of grammatical parallelism in Canaanite poetry and their psycholin- 
guistic background", JANES 6 (1974) 87-105, hier 96-104. 

142 Der Satz ist durch prospektives wW = Konjunktion + Negation mit syntaktischer 
Wirkung und retrospektives wW = Objekt in einen festen Rahmen gefügt. Siehe $ 2.2. 
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$ 8: WW = VERBUM FINITUM (+ WEITERE SATZTEILE) 


Die haufigste Art der Ellipse, in Poesie befórdert durch den parallelismus 
membrorum und das Streben nach Chiasmen, ist die Ersparung des verbum 
finitum im jeweiligen Folgesatz bei identischem !4 wie bei wechselndem 
Subjekt !4 und je mit gleichartigen übrigen Satzteilen. Unter verbalsyntak- 
tischem Aspekt ist wW = verbum finitum ein variantenreiches stilistisches 
Instrument !^, 


8.1. Das Verb regiert im ersten Satz ein direktes Objekt, im zweiten 
ein Prapositionalobjekt 


Jer 4,23: DVN PRI mavnm ow anmann]aum YORI PPNS 


Ich habe die Erde angesehen, und siehe: wiist und leer, und [ich habe] zum 
Himmel [gesehen], und [siehe] er hatte kein Licht. 


8.2. Das Verb regiert unterschiedliche Prapositionen 


Spr 8,20: von Mani TAN npTs-noN2 


Auf dem Pfad der Gerechtigkeit wandle ich, [ich wandle] mitten auf den 
Wegen des Rechts. 


Jes 36,12 49; 61,9. 


Mehrdeutig: Hos 2,17: mpn nnno may PASINI OWA mannm nonnn 


Ich werde ihr von dort ihre Weinberge geben und [werde ihr geben] das Achor- 
Tal als Tor der Hoffnung !*. 


Oder das Verb wird im zweiten Satz mit abweichender Valenz und abwei- 
chendem Sinn konstruiert: 


Ich werde ihr von dort ihre Weinberge geben und [für sie] das Achor-Tal zur 
Pforte der Hoffnung [machen] !^*. 


143 Vgl. z.B. Jes 41,26 (auch das Subjekt = Fragepronomen wirkt weiter); Hos 5,8; 
7,3; Pss 37,6 (Chiasmus); 72,1; 78,14 (Chiasmus); 132,5 (auch die Konjunktion 79 wirkt 
weiter); Spr 5,9 (Chiasmus; auch die Konjunktion wirkt weiter); 6,4 (auch die Negation 
wirkt weiter); 8,24. 

144 Vgl. z.B. Jes 49,23; 60,3; Jer 2,32 (auch die Fragepartikel wirkt weiter); Ez 7,26de; 
Hos 5,13ab; Joél 3,4; Am 9,13; Zef 1,17de; Spr 12,19 (Chiasmus). 

145 Zugleich ist ein syntaktisches Weiterwirken hier naturgemäß ausgeschlossen. 

146 Vgl. aber die Parallele 2Kón 18,27 ohne Präpositionswechsel. 

147 So z.B. W. RUDOLPH, Hosea (KAT XIII,1; Gütersloh 1966). 

148 So z.B. J. JEREMIAS, Der Prophet Hosea. Übersetzt und erklärt (ATD 24/1; Göttingen 
1983). Vgl. auch E. JENNI, Die Präposition Lamed (Die hebräischen Präpositionen Bd. 3; 
Stuttgart 2000) 44 Nr. 1576. 
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Neben dem Verb fungiert auch 7» als wW, und zwar in der ersten Deutung 
als indirektes Objekt; in der zweiten Deutung wirkt es ebenfalls weiter, 
mutiert aber zur commodi-Angabe. 


8.3. Das Verb ist jeweils nur im zweiten Satz verneint, nicht aber im 
ersten 


Hos 6,6: mbya Dmr nyt marred) nsn Ton > 


Denn ich habe Gefallen an Treue und nicht [habe ich Gefallen] an Schlacht- 
opfern und [ich habe Gefallen] an Gotteserkenntnis, nicht an Brandopfern !^. 


Jes 36,12 '°, 


Dieses Verfahren wird auch nach Imperativ gewählt, obgleich es mor- 
phologisch keinen verneinten Imperativ gibt, sondern das weiterwirkende 
Wort die Gestalt einer Práfixkonjugation Kurzform annehmen miifite. 
Dies zeigt besonders deutlich, daß wW = verbum finitum dem Sinn nach, 
nicht der syntaktischen Form nach weiterwirkt: 


Am 5,14: SDR) VIT 


Sucht Gutes [und sucht] nicht Bóses. 


Spr 8,10 !5!; Jer 10,24. 


8.4. Das verbum finitum ist, wie auch das Subjekt, in Satz 1 singula- 
risch, in Satz 2 wirkt es weiter auf ein pluralisches Subjekt 


Jes 1,27: APSA MIWINTON|DOWNI PX 


Zion wird durch Recht erlòst werden und ihre Heimkehrer [werden] durch 
Gerechtigkeit [erlóst werden]. 


Jes 40,4cd; 61,9; Zef 1,13; Spr 2,18; Klgl 5.2. 


8.5. Das Verbum finitum ist, wie auch das Subjekt, in Satz 1 pluralisch, 
in Satz 2 wirkt es weiter auf ein singularisches Subjekt 


Jes 34,9: 245 mes nor mom 5n 


Und seine Flußtäler werden sich in Pech verwandeln und sein Erdboden 
[wird sich] in Schwefel [verwandeln] 


Jes 3,25; 16,11. 


1 Daß die Verneinung von Satz zwei nicht in Satz drei weiterwirkt, ist nur aus dem 
Inhalt zu erschließen. Zur Deutung des min in nyn vgl. KAUTZSCH, Grammatik, 399 
$ 119w (,,nicht: mehr als Brandopfer, sondern mit Absehen von Br.*); H.W. WOLFF, Hosea 
(BK XIV/1; Neukirchen-Vluyn ?1965) 153: „In Parallele zu x® will y privativ verstanden 
sein und ebenfalls negieren; vgl. Prv 8,10*. 

150 Zugleich regiert das Verb unterschiedliche Präpositionen. 

13! Die Negation erstreckt sich nicht auf den dritten Satz. 
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8.6. Das Verb und sein Subjekt sind im ersten Satz maskulin, im 
zweiten Satz wirkt das Verb weiter auf ein feminines Subjekt 


Spr 18,3: nen Pop-ay) marina Na) YW 


Wenn Frevel !5° kommt, kommt auch Verachtung und mit Schandtat [kommt 
auch] Schmach. 


Jes 3,24; 3,25; Jer 25,35; Joél 2,16ef; Am 5,24; Ps 88,12; 88,13. 


8.7. Das Verb und sein Subjekt sind im ersten Satz feminin, im zweiten/ 
einem weiteren Satz wirkt das Verb weiter auf ein maskulines 
Subjekt 


Jer 10,22: PDS PAN DITA wy ax mnl aym 


Eine Kunde, siehe sie ist gekommen [aus dem Land des Nordens] und 
großer Lärm [siehe, er ist gekommen] aus dem Land des Nordens. 


Jes 66,14; Jer 6,24; 18,18; Ps 48,7; Spr 3,8; Klgl 5,2. 


8.8. Auch als retrospektives wW tritt das verbum finitum auf ! 


Ps 94,3: yoy) myw naay mm VW NITTI 


Bis wann [diirfen] Frevler, JHWH, [frohlocken], bis wann diirfen Frevler 
frohlocken? 


Jes 40,15 '>*; Ps 92,10; 102,5. 


Der folgende Beleg zeigt, daß retrospektives wW = verbum finitum mit 
starker stilistischer Wirkung sich sogar auf Sátze beziehen kann, in denen 
das Verb in abweichender Persondeixis realisiert sein müßte: 


152 Vgl. BHS. 

153 Zu den einschlägigen Stufenparallelismen vgl. GREENSTEIN, „Variations“, 101-105, 
mit ugaritischen Parallelen. 

154 C.L. MILLER, „The Relation of Coordination to Verb Gapping in Biblical Poetry“, 
JSOT 32 (2007) 41-60, hier 50: „backwards gapping“ des verbalen Prädikats: ,,Behold, 
the nations like a drop from a bucket [ ],/and like dust of the scale they are considered“. 
B. DUHM, Das Buch Jesaja übersetzt und erklärt (Göttingen 51968): „Siehe, die Völker sind 
wie ein Tropfen am Eimer Und wie ein Stäubchen der Wagschalen zu achten“. Dann ist das 
Satzpaar durch prospektives (nur semantisch fungierendes) wW = mn am Satzanfang und 
durch retrospektives wW = Verb in einem Rahmen zusammengefaft. Schon LXX und ihr 
folgend Vulg haben dieses backwards gapping erkannt: si návta tà £0vrj óc OTAYaV And 
Kadov Kai óc poni] Cvyod 2Xoyío0ncav. Zumeist wird allerdings retrospektives wW = 
verbum finitum nicht anerkannt, sondern der erste Satz als Nominalsatz aufgefaBt; vgl. z.B. 
K. ELLIGER, Deuterojesaja 40,1 — 45,7 (BK XI/1; Neukirchen-Vluyn 1978): „Sieh, die Völker 
sind wie ein Tropfen am Eimer, und wie der Staub auf den Waagschalen gelten sie“. Oder 
sollte der gesamte Ausdruck als ein Satz aufgefaBt werden? Wegen der Aufteilung in zwei 
Stichen ist die Deutung als wW jedoch nicht unwahrscheinlich. 
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Ps 20,8: Par WDR mm-ava nuns 00102 TN) 1392 TON 


Diese [rühmen sich] der Streitwagen, jene [rühmen sich] der Pferde, wir 
aber rühmen uns !5 des Namens JHwHs, unseres Gottes! 


Sowohl das Verb als auch sein Objekt fungieren als retrospektives wW: 


Ps 115,1: Tad yn] Jaws n5 ad mm aw» s» 


Nicht uns, JHWH, [gib Ehre], nicht uns [gib Ehre], sondern deinem Namen 
gib Ehre! 


8 9: wW = DEIKTIKA, SATZADVERB, MODALWÓRTER 
Hier werden nur die Belege gesammelt, in denen ein Deiktikon/Satz- 


deiktikon/satzer6ffnendes Modalwort nicht nur semantisch, sondern auch 
syntaktisch weiterwirkt. 


9.1. WW = yx 156 


Jer 21,2: wwoyn nox" vnwobi22 UNIR mim Aww PN 


Vielleicht wird JHWH entsprechend all seinen Wundertaten an uns handeln 
und [vielleicht] wird er (scil. der Kónig von Babel) von uns weg hinaufzie- 
hen. 


1Kön 18,5; Jer 26,3; 36,7 !97. 


Num 22,6: PINTA DAR 137521 VDR Pow 


Vielleicht werde ich in der Lage sein, daß wir ihn schlagen, und [vielleicht] 
werde ich ihn aus dem Land vertreiben !98, 


155 Vgl. LXX und BHS. 

156 Vgl. M. STASZAK, ,,, Vielleicht* im Alten Testament. Zur Syntax, Semantik und Prag- 
matik von 'i/ay und mi yodi*, „Ruft nicht die Weisheit...? “ (Spr 8,1). Alttestamentliche und 
epigraphische Textinterpretationen. Symposion in Skálholt, 1.-3. Juni 2009 (Hrsg. K. ÓLASON) 
(ATSAT 94; St. Ottilien 2011) 201-220, hier 208: ,,In einer Reihe von Belegen finden sich zwei 
oder sogar drei Verben der PK, die alle von ’#lay abhängen“. 

157 Jer 20,10 ist unauffällig, da Kohortative syndetisch gereiht werden können. 

158 Zum Wechsel „ich-wir“ vgl. KAUTZSCH, Grammatik, 403 $120.1c; KÖNIG, Syntax, 
98-99 8206; BROCKELMANN, Syntax, 140 $143a. In V 11 drückt derselbe Autor dasselbe 
syntaktisch anders aus: mna) 12 anba> Sox ^x. Hier sind zwei Analysen möglich. 
(1) w=gatal ynw ny führt DIN weiter, entsprechend Num 22,6, aber mit dem Unterschied, 
daß N als wW nur semantisch, nicht syntaktisch weiterführt. (2) w=gatal vnw führt 
nicht ?5*N weiter, sondern den Inf.cs. an>m>. Dann fungiert nicht "»x als wW, sondern 
die Prüposition > und ist dieser Beleg unter 8 5.5 zu verbuchen. 
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1Kön 18,27: yp? Nn 70 PN 


Vielleicht liegt er im Schlaf und [vielleicht] wird [er] erwachen !®. 


9.2. wW = nmn (+ weitere Satzteile) !% 


Jos 9,12: DTP MO) WI NIN any 


Jetzt aber, siehe es (scil. unser Brot) ist vertrocknet und [jetzt siehe] ist es 
zu Krümeln geworden !9!, 


1Sam 10,2ef !92. 


Jer 49,22 165: nox35y TDI WIDI ANTI nox? uis omn 


Siehe, wie ein Geier wird er aufsteigen und [wie ein Geier wird er] schwe- 
ben und [wie ein Geier wird er] seine Schwingen über Bosra ausbreiten. 


9.3. wW = 18 


Jes 35,6: Bow nu pon nos DRD Jom IN 


Dann wird wie ein Hirsch der Lahme springen und [dann] wird die Zunge 
des Stummen jauchzen !&, 


Mi 3,4: N^nn ny2 anm VID nno" amm ns" xo) TITON IPY IN 


Dann werden sie zu JAWH rufen [zu jener Zeit], und [dann] wird er ihnen 
nicht antworten [zu jener Zeit], und [dann] wird er sein Gesicht von ihnen 
abwenden zu jener Zeit !95, 


159 Nicht ausgeschlossen ist die abweichende Deutung der Vulg, die anscheinend (trotz 
des weiten Abstands) 7") als eine dem vorausgehenden Imperativ 18" untergeordnete 
finale PKKF versteht: c/amate voce maiore deus enim est et forsitan loquitur aut in diver- 
sorio est aut in itinere aut certe dormit ut excitetur. 

160 Die Belege sind unsicher. Das jeweils zusammen mit 712 als wW fungierende Wort 
kónnte allein für die syntaktische Weiterwirkung verantwortlich sein, so daB 717 als wW 
nur semantisch weiterwirken würde. 

161 w=gatal kann hier auch als imperfektiver Aspekt bei synonymen Wendungen ver- 
standen werden. Sogar präsentisches Verständnis „es ist trocken und zerfällt in Brósel* 
ist móglich. 

1? Wegen des betont vorangestellten Verbs ist wohl min das syntaktisch wirkende 
wW, nicht das nachgestellte Subjekt. Vielleicht kann w=gatal 3&1 aber als imperfektiver 
Aspekt für Gegenwart verstanden werden; vgl. Vulg: sollicitus est pro vobis. Dann wirkt 
nin nur semantisch weiter. 

163 mm ist zusammen mit der betont vorangestellten Vergleichsangabe wW; diese könnte 
aber auch allein für die syntaktische Wirkung verantwortlich sein. 

164 Zu Jes 58,9 vgl. $ 6.1. 

165 sno” ist gegen MT als defektiv geschriebene PKLF zu deuten; vgl. W. RUDOLPH, 
Micha — Nahum — Habakuk — Zephanja (KAT XIII/5; Gütersloh 1975) 66f. mit Verweis 
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9.4. wW = any 


Jer 14,10 = Hos 8,13: DNNON TPH) any WP nny 


Jetzt wird er an ihre Schuld denken und [jetzt wird er] ihre Siinden heim- 
suchen. 


9.5. wW = 15 oy 


Jes 13,13: MMPI PANT WIIN) AIR mov hy 


Deshalb werde ich den Himmel erzittern lassen und [deshalb] wird beben 
die Erde an ihrem Ort !66, 


Hab 1,15de; 1,16ab. 


Jes 24,6: Win WN NU PIN Iw yn 1277y 


Daher sind die Bewohner der Erde dahingeschwunden und [daher sind] 
wenige Menschen übriggeblieben !97, 


9.6. wW = n5 


Ex 19,3 (nach Konsonantentext): DRAW» 125 Tani apy? ma? AN0 n5 


So sollst du zum Haus Jakob sagen und [so] zu den Israeliten sprechen. 


9.7. wW = nav/au( x) 


Jes 34,14: mn no ARSA m5 men WIN 


Nur dort wohnte Lilit ruhig, und [nur dort] fand sie für sich einen Ruheort. 


Jes 34,15. 


Ps 139,10: IA CUA) nln TT awn 


Auch dort wiirde deine Hand mich leiten und [auch dort] wiirde deine Rechte 
mich ergreifen 198, 


auf KAUTZSCH, Grammatik, 335 $109k; KÖNIG, Syntax, 85 $192d. Nach Rudolph ist „zu 
jener Zeit“ „ursprünglich“ eine ,, (richtige) Randglosse zu IX 4a“. 

166 Chiasmus. 

157 Im selben Vers geht ein Satzpaar voraus, dessen ]27»s nur semantisch, nicht syn- 
taktisch als wW fungiert. Das zeigt besonders deutlich die syntaktische Wahlfreiheit. 

168 Das syntaktisch wirkende wW leitet einen Chiasmus ein. 
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$ 10: WW = STATUS CONSTRUCTUS !99? 


Jes 30,29: mara xia? bra Jamz) iz» nnavhinwpnn o ja awn 
Draw NEON 


Das Lied wird euch sein wie [das Lied] der Nacht der Festweihe, und Freude 
des Herzens [wird euch sein] wie [die Herzensfreude] dessen, der mit der 
Flöte geht, um auf dem Berg JHWHs zum Felsen Israels zu kommen. 


Duhm, Jesaja z.St. und Wildberger, Jesaja z.St. behaupten, die Ellipse 
des st.cs. sei nach Vergleichspräposition > eine häufige „Verkürzung“. 
König beschreibt diese Verkürzung bei Vergleichen als stilistisches Phä- 
nomen: „comparatio compendiaria sive decurtata“ 1°, Syntaktisch ist 
sie folgendermaßen zu beschreiben: Der Ausdruck des Gegenstandes des 
Vergleichs (hier: ,,das Lied“, ,,Herzensfreude“), fungiert als wW im st.cs. 
bei der zum Vergleich herangezogenen Größe (hier: „[Lied] der Nacht“, 
„[Herzensfreude] dessen, der mit der Flöte geht“). 


ERGEBNISSE 


Die wW-Funktion ist vielgestaltig und wird unter unterschiedlichen 
syntaktischen Bedingungen auf unterschiedliche Weise und mit unter- 
schiedlichen stilistischen Wirkungen eingesetzt. Sie wird auch in Prosa 
verwendet, aber sie ist — u.a. wegen des häufigen Einsatzes in Paralle- 
lismen und Chiasmen — in Poesie deutlich häufiger und in zahlreicheren 
Varianten belegt. In wW-Funktion fungieren nicht selten mehrere Satz- 
teile im selben Satz. 

Innerhalb der untersuchten Beleggruppen !™! fällt der relative Anteil 
an wW-Formulierungen sehr unterschiedlich aus. Die Ellipse eines durch 
Lexem ausgedrückten Subjekts in einer Reihung von Verbalsätzen mit 


19 [st die Kombination eines st.cs. mit zwei oder mehr zumeist syndetisch gereihten 
Regentia als wW-Funktion des st.cs. zu werten? Vgl. dazu KAUTZSCH, Grammatik, 433 
$ 128a: ,,Die Anreihung mehrerer koordinierter Genetive an ein und dasselbe Nomen 
regens ... wird háufig vermieden und stattdessen vielmehr das Nomen regens nochmals wie- 
derholt“. Vgl. auch JoÙON, Grammaire, 386f. $ 129b. In Anm. 5 weist er darauf hin, daß man 
in der „époque postérieure“ auf die Wiederholung des st.cs. „volontiers“ verzichtet. Unter 
diesen Umstánden bleibt fraglich, ob man in den folgenden Fallen wW-Funktion des st.cs 
annehmen soll: 2Sam 19,6 PWI won wi won Dim T)3 WDI nm av TU Br nN Divbnnn; 
Gen 14,19; Num 20,5; 31,54; Ri 1,6; 1,7; 1Sam 23,7; Pss 5,7; 8,3; 55,24: Jes 1,1; 22,5; 
Spr 12,24. Im folgenden Fall Jes 30,29 ist freilich die Deutung des st.cs. als wW unvermeidlich. 

170 E. KÖNIG, Stilistik, Rhetorik, Poetik in Bezug auf die biblische Litteratur komparativisch 
dargestellt (Leipzig 1900) 206 nennt folgende weiteren Belege: Num 23,10; 2Sam 22,23// 
Ps 18,34; 2Sam 22,34; Jes 3,9; 45,9; 63,2; Jer 50,9; Hab 3,19; Ps 55,7; Spr 19,12. 

171 Vollständige Erfassung aller wW-Fälle ist nicht angestrebt, wohl aber wird angenom- 
men, daf die wichtigsten und umfangreichsten Beleggruppen erkannt sind. Vgl. folgende 
weiteren Sätze mit wW mit syntaktischer Wirkung: Jes 41,23cd (wW = A); 41,24 (wW= 
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demselben Subjekt ist die Regel ($ 6). Dieses Subjekt eróffnet zumeist den 
ersten Satz einer Satzreihe und trägt häufig einen starken Akzent. Da das 
Subjekt jeweils auch im verbum finitum morphologisch angezeigt wird, 
kann man fragen, ob in solchen Fallen überhaupt von wW gesprochen 
werden soll. Wo die Ellipse des Subjekts (selten) verbalsyntaktische Folgen 
hat (s.u.), ist die wW Deutung allerdings unvermeidlich. Daher empfiehlt 
sich die wW-Deutung auch, wenn keine syntaktischen Folgen eintreten. 
Ebenso ist wW = verbum finitum in Satzreihen die Regel (§ 8). Die vielen 
Varianten des Einsatzes von wW = verbum finitum zeigen besonders deut- 
lich, daß dieser zwar syntaktischen Regeln folgt, vor allem aber semantisch 
gesteuert ist; dies gilt z.B. bei Differenzen in Numerus, Genus und sogar 
Personaldeixis zwischen dem verbum finitum und seiner je notwendigerweise 
abweichenden morphologischen Realisierung, wenn es statt Ellipse im 
Folgesatz auch lexikalisch wiederholt würde. 

In Konjunktionalsätzen und Relativsätzen mit ws, ist die wW-Funktion 
frei wählbar und selten und deshalb von stilistischer Wirkung. (8 2+3) 
Dasselbe gilt für Sátze mit wW = Deiktika, Modalwórter und Fragepro- 
nomina (§ 4+9); derartiges wW eröffnet in aller Regel den Satz und ist 
stark betont. Von starker semantischer und stilistischer Wirkung ist wW — 
Negation ($ 1). 

Angesichts der Tendenz des Hebräischen, anstelle von Konjunktional- 
sätzen Präpositionen + Infinitiv constructus einzusetzen, ist deren wW- 
Funktion bei Satzreihungen nahezu unvermeidbar (8 5), deswegen auch 
in Prosa zahlreich und ohne besondere stilistische Wirkung belegt. 

Besonderes Interesse gilt in diesem Aufsatz den Fallen, in denen der 
Einsatz von wW dergestalt satzsyntaktische Folgen hat, daß ein qatal im 
Satz mit wW im Folgesatz durch w=[wW-]gatal (im Sinn von Inversions- 
paar 1 für perfektiven Aspekt) bzw. eine PKLF im Satz mit wW im Fol- 
gesatz durch w=[wW-]PKLF (im Sinn von Inversionspaar 2 für imperfek- 
tiven Aspekt) weitergeführt wird !’?. Innerhalb der Sätze mit wW bilden 
die Fälle von wW mit solcher syntaktischer Wirkung eine relativ kleine, 
aber doch auch zahlenmäßig beachtliche Teilgruppe: 


w=[wW-]gatal: 


Gen 28,6; 43,9; Jos 9,12(?); 1Sam 10,2ef(?); 12,2; 26,9; 1K6n 3,11; 
Jes 8,11(?); 9,7; 24,6; 29,20; 34,14; 34,15; 37,25; 37,27; 40,12; 43,12; 
44,8; 63,10; Jer 22,15; 22,28; 30,6; Ez 17,24de.fg; 31,10; 36,36ef; Ps 20,9; 
27,2; 34,11; 66,14(?); 80,13; 131,2; Spr 6,22(?); 22,3ab(?). 


711512); 52,54 (wW = mma); Jer 3,18 (WW = annn a2); Ez 24,27 (wW = mnn aNd); 
Ps 31,4 (wW = qaw 192»). 
' Vgl. die Ausführungen zu Beginn dieses Beitrags. 
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w=[wW-]yigtol LF: 


Ex 19,3; 23,8; 23,12; Num 22,6; 23,19e-h; Dtn 16,19; 32,39de; 1Kön 18,5; 
18,27(?); Jes 13,13; 14,10; 35,6; 40,27; 41,15b-d; 41,20; 41,23cd; 
42,21(?); 42,23; 43,10; 46,4ef; 46,5; 49,18; 57,13de; 58,9g-10a; 59,7; 
64,11; Jer 2,22; 3,18; 3,19; 13,17; 14,10; 16,19; 18,16; 19,8; 21,2; 
26,3; 31,37; 36,7; 49,22; 51,46ab; Ez 6,6; Hos 5,14; 8,13; 10,12; Am 9,10; 
Mi 3,4; Hab 1,15de; 1,16ab; 2,7; Ps 2,12; 9,4; 31,4; 37,29; 41,3; 42,3; 
42,6(?); 52,7; 59,17; 69,36; 78,6-7; 86,9; 86,17; 97,3; 102,27; 118,17; 
119,74; 139,10; Spr 1,16; 5,20; 9,11; 13,5; 31,5; Klgl 2,22(?); 3,8; 3,50. 


Während die w=yigtol (LF)-Fälle in Grammatiken kaum Aufsehen erre- 
gen !”, irritieren offenbar die w-qatal-Belege. Hier als wW mit syntak- 
tischer Wirkung gedeutete w=gatal-Belege werden in Grammatiken als 
Regelverstöße oder als perfecta copulativa aufgeführt !^. Die Konsta- 
tierung von ,,isolated irregularities“ bedeutet jedoch den Verzicht auf eine 
syntaktische Erklárung, und die Annahme von perfecta copulativa und 
imperfecta copulativa steht in unerklärter Spannung zum hebräischen Ver- 
balsystem. Die hier als Falle von wW mit syntaktischer Wirkung gedeu- 
teten Belege bilden einen betrachtlichen Teil dieser in den Grammatiken 
notierten Problemfálle und der Belege für w=PKLF. Ihnen gemeinsam 
ist, dab das wW in der Regel am Anfang des ersten Satzes der jeweiligen 
Satzreihe steht und einen starken Ton trägt. Die durch diese Beobach- 
tungen bekräftigte Deutung, daß solche wW syntaktische Wirkung ent- 
falten, bestätigt die systemische Konsistenz des hebräischen Verbalsys- 
tems und befreit die Darstellung der Syntax der hebräischen Verbalsätze 
von zahlreichen ansonsten unerklarbaren bzw. willkürlich angenommenen 
„Ausnahmen“. 

In keinem Fall ist der Einsatz eines wW mit syntaktischer Wirkung 
obligatorisch, es wäre jederzeit die Formulierung mit nur semantisch 
wirkendem wW möglich: wW gatal ... wayyigtol, wW yigtol (LF) ... 
wzqatal. Die Entscheidung für wW mit syntaktischer Wirkung sowie in 
den meisten Fällen auch für wW mit nur semantischer Wirkung geschieht 
somit aus stilistischen Motiven. Folgende stilistische Funktionen von 
syntaktisch wirksamem wW wurden beobachtet: 


(1) Satzpaar mit wW gliedert eine Satzreihe: 
Mi 3,4: in 3-Reihe unter wW = 1N setzt sich der dritte Satz mit 
syntaktisch wirkendem wW vom eröffnenden Satzpaar mit semantisch 


73 Vgl. aber DRIVER, Treatise, 159-160 $ 132; 163-164 $ 134. 
174 Vgl. DRIVER, Treatise, 159-162 8 132+133 (dort 161: „isolated irregularities“); 
BERGSTRASSER, Grammatik, 11,43 $ 9b-k; 44s § 9n. 
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wirkendem wW ab und signalisiert so das Ende der Reihe ($ 9.3). 
Jer 13,17b-d: in 3-Reihe unter prospektivem wW = Danona setzt 
sich Satzpaar c+d durch syntaktisch wirkendes wW und retrospekti- 
ves wW = Subjekt von Satz b mit nur semantisch wirkendem wW 
(und anderem Subjekt) ab ($ 6.2). 

Jes 40,12: in 4-Reihe unter wW = ’n unterscheidet sich das erste 
Satzpaar durch nur semantisch wirkendes wW und Chiasmus vom 
zweiten Satzpaar mit zweifachem syntaktisch wirkenden wW und 
Parallelismus (8 4.1). Ps 69,36: in 4-Reihe unter wW = 3 setzt sich 
das erste Satzpaar mit syntaktisch wirkendem wW und göttlichem 
Subjekt ab vom zweiten Satzpaar mit nur semantisch wirkendem 
wW und ungenannten menschlichen Subjekten ($ 2.6). Ps 52,7: in 
4-Reihe unter wW = Yxn faBt syntaktisch wirkendes wW die ersten 
drei Sätze zusammen, während das wW im vierten Satz nur seman- 
tisch wirkt ($ 6.1). Ez 17,24b-e: in 4-Reihe unter wW = "18 ’ setzen 
sich die ersten drei asyndetisch gereihten Sätze vom vierten Satz mit 
syntaktisch wirkendem wW ab ($ 6.1). Jes 46,4c-f: nach drei Sätzen 
der zweiten Vershälfte je mit Subjekt “x beendet ein Satz mit syn- 
taktisch wirkendem wW = “ix die Satzreihe (8 6.1). Jes 24,6: 2 Satz- 
paare, jeweils unter wW = 1279y, unterscheiden sich dadurch, daß das 
wW im ersten Paar nur semantisch, im zweiten Paar aber syntaktisch 
funktioniert (§ 9.5). 

1Kön 3,11: in 5-Reihe unter wW = Wk 79° zeigt nach vier Sätzen 
mit nur semantischer Wirkung des wW dessen syntaktische Wir- 
kung in Satz 5 (der zugleich nicht mehr verneint ist und so den ent- 
scheidenden Gegensatz zu den ersten vier Sátzen aussagt) das Ende 
der Reihe an (8 2.5). Am 8,8: in 5-Reihe unter semantisch wirken- 
dem wW = x nxt byn hebt sich das letzte Satzpaar mit zusätzlicher 
Vergleichsabgabe als retrospektivem wW = nsn mw» ab (8 1.1.1). 

Ez 6,6c-h: in 6-Reihe unter wW = yn werden drei Satzpaare 
unterschiedlich gestaltet: erstes Paar: wW wirkt syntaktisch, das 
Paar erhält durch retrospektives wW = Subjekt festen Rahmen. 
Zweites Paar: wW wirkt nur semantisch, retrospektives wW = Sub- 
jekt gibt ebenfalls festen Rahmen. Drittes Paar: auch hier wirkt wW 
nur semantisch, aber beide Sátze haben unterschiedliche Subjekte 
(8 2.3). 

Prospektives wW zu Beginn des ersten Satzes und retrospektives 
wW am Ende des zweiten/dritten/vierten Satzes geben diesem Satz- 
paar/dieser Satzreihe einen festen Rahmen |”: 


175 Das prospektive wW wirkt in der Mehrzahl der Belege syntaktisch weiter. 
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Rahmen fiir ein Satzpaar: Jes 63,10 ($ 6.1; 7.2); Jer 7,28 ($ 6.1); 
7,29de ($ 7.2); 22,28 ($ 4.4); 31,11 ($ 2.6); Ez 6,6cd.ef ($ 2.3); 
Am 8,8 (§ 1.1.1); 9,10 ($ 1.1.3); Ps 42,6 (? $ 4.2);131,2 (8 1.1.3; 
1.2): 

Rahmen für drei Sätze: Ps 9,4 (8 5.3.2) !76, 

Rahmen für vier Sátze: Jes 41,20 ($ 2.3.2). 

(3) Auch der Wunsch nach lautlicher Wirkung mag für die Reihung 
mehrerer wW mit syntaktischer Wirkung oder die Reihung einer 
PKLF mit einer asyndetischen PKLF und einer wW = PKLF mit 
syntaktischer Wirkung verantwortlich sein: 


Jes 41,20 (8 2.3): Tm raw wu ey IR? 79700 
Jes 42,23 (8 4.1): TINNY YAW) IWP NNT PIN? 022 m 
Jes 46,5 (§ 4.1): nnn nbwan mon] min mb 
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SUMMARY 


This article investigates a stylistic device of classical Hebrew that had already 
been recognized by Jewish grammarians in Medieval times and has been treated 
as double duty by Mitchell Dahood since 1965, which has initiated significant 
discussion in research. For the first time, this study points to possible consequences 
of double duty on the form of the verbal predicate in prose and, especially, poetry 
of classical Hebrew. Many occurrences that have hitherto been considered infringe- 
ments of rules or interpreted, not aligned with the classical Hebrew verbal system, 
as perfectumlimperfectum copulativum, thus prove conforming to rule. They are 
analysed as stylistic variants, which require an explanation of their stylistic effect. 


176 Der Infinitivausdruck wird als Infinitivsatz gezählt. 


AN INDIVIDUAL AS A DWELLING PLACE OF GOD’S SPIRIT 
IN PHILO AND PAUL (ROM 8,9-11)* 


Can God’s Spirit dwell in a mortal and limited human being? The 
answers to this question varied in ancient times. According to the Stoics, 
pneuma, being a part of the created world and filling it, was also present 
within a person, nourishing the body and enabling the functioning of the 
senses and reason !. The Stoa construed the spirit as a divine yet thor- 
oughly material substance, a mixture of fire and air ?. This idea was ques- 
tioned by Philo of Alexandria, who on the basis of the Old Testament 
tradition and neo-Platonic thought emphasized the non-material character 
of pneuma (Spec. 4.123; Plant. 18) and ruled out the constant presence 
of God’s Spirit within a person (Gig. 19-55). In Rom 8,9-11 Paul does 
not only acknowledge such a presence but makes it an essential element 
of new life in Christ. Does the apostle understand the Spirit dwelling in 
a person in a more metaphorical or literal way °? Why are his ideas so 
distant in this respect from those of Philo of Alexandria, Paul's contem- 
porary, rooted like himself in the theology of the Old Testament? This 
article aims to elucidate Paul's vision of the Spirit dwelling in a person 
in Rom 8,9-11, an issue that has received little scholarly attention ^. The 
idea is also present in the Old Testament and in the Jewish literature of 
the Second Temple period, but such a broad comparison is not possible 
due to the scope of this article ?. Philo constitutes a meeting point between 


* This article is part of the project funded by the Ministry of Education and Science, 
Republic of Poland, “Regional Initiative of Excellence" in 2019-2022, 028/RID/2018/19 
(the amount of funding: 11 742 500 PLN). 

! See, e.g., Cicero, Acad. post. 7.22; Epictetus, Diatr. 2.23.3; Seneca the Younger, 
Ep. 41.2; 66.12; SVF 2.834-846, 863-870, 885; H. Kleinknecht, “nveöna KtA.”, TDNT 6:334- 
357, esp. 354-357. 

? SVF 1.88, 127, 532-534; 2.310, 340, 442, 471, 786. 

3 The metaphorical and literal readings will not be treated as binary opposites, but as 
complementary, in varying degrees of gradation. On this approach, see D.H. AARON, Bib- 
lical Ambiguities. Metaphor, Semantics, and Divine Imagery (BRLAJ 4; Leiden — Boston, 
MA 2001). 

^ V. RABENS, The Holy Spirit and Ethics in Paul. Transformation and Empowering for 
Religious-Ethical Life (WUNT 2/283; Tübingen 2010) 82-86 (excursus); C.S. KEENER, 
The Mind of the Spirit. Paul's Approach to Transformed Thinking (Grand Rapids, MI 2016) 
130-134; P.C. ORR, Exalted above the Heavens. The Risen and Ascended (New Studies 
in Biblical Theology 47; Downers Grove, IL 2018) 38-44. 

5 See e.g. Num 11,17; 27,18; Ps 51,12-13; Isa 11,2; 44,3; 59,21; 63,11; Ezek 36,27; 
Dan 5,12; 6,4; Hag 2,5; 1 QS 3,5-12; 1 QH* 4,38; 5,29-31.35-37; 6,22-24.35-37; 8,20-22.24- 
25.29-30; 15,10; 17,32-34; 20,11-15. 
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the Old Testament and Greco-Roman culture, and his views on the Spirit’s 
dwelling in a human being seem to stand in stark contrast to Paul. This 
makes the comparison all the more interesting and offers a valuable oppor- 
tunity to pinpoint the specificity of Paul’s vision of the Spirit. 


I. PHILO ON THE SPIRIT’S DWELLING IN A PERSON 


Philo’s thought constitutes an amalgam of popular Platonic, Stoic and 
medical conceptions of his time °. As Troels Engberg-Pedersen argues, 
such a mixture is characteristic of representatives of Middle Platonism ’. 
Philo’s ideas are, however, mostly influenced by the traditions of the Old 
Testament, which he translates into a language that would be understand- 
able to the Greco-Roman recipients *. The Alexandrian philosopher does 
not only offer a commentary on biblical traditions, making them acces- 
sible to pagan readers. As Isaacs rightly notes, his work is of an apolo- 
getic character as well. Philo defends the Jewish faith in the pagan world 
and shows its superiority over other popular philosophical systems of the 
time. According to Isaacs, many apparent contradictions in Philo’s under- 
standing of the world, the Spirit and God may be explained by the aim that 
he sets for himself, namely to show the greatness of the revelation given 
to Moses °. For the Alexandrian author, it comes naturally to treat pneuma 
as a constitutive element of the human soul and reason, and, by inference, 
to argue for its residing within a person. At the same time, he does not 
construe pneuma as material, referring to the Book of Genesis and to the 
creation of the human spirit after God’s image. Philo refuses to accept 
that God’s Spirit could reside permanently within a human being, and he 


é On Philo's eclectic thought, see G. VERBEKE, L'évolution de la doctrine du pneuma du 
stoicisme à S. Augustin. Étude philosophique (Bibliothèque de l'Institut Supérieur de Philo- 
sophie Université de Louvain; Louvain 1945) 236-237, 239, 244, 257-260; A. LAURENTIN, 
“Le pneuma dans la doctrine de Philon", ETL 27 (1951) 425-428. 

7 T. ENGBERG-PEDERSEN, Cosmology and Self in the Apostle Paul. The Material Spirit 
(Oxford 2010) 24-25. See also J. DILLON, The Middle Platonists. 80 B.C. to A.D. 220. 
Revised Edition with a New Afterword (London 1996) 139-183; D.T. RUNIA, “Redrawing 
the Map of Early Middle Platonism. Some Comments on the Philonic Evidence", Exegesis 
and Philosophy. Studies on Philo of Alexandria (CS 332; Aldershot — Brookfield, VT 1990) 
85-104. 

5 VERBEKE, L'évolution, 236-238, 244, 249-250, 257-258; M.E. Isaacs, The Concept of 
Spirit. A Study of Pneuma in Hellenistic Judaism and Its Bearing on the New Testament 
(Heythrop Monographs 1; London 1976) 27-28, 50-51, 61-62; J.R. LEVISON, The Spirit 
in First-Century Judaism (AGJU 29; Leiden — Boston, MA 2002) 160. 

? Isaacs, The Concept of Spirit, 24-25, 63-64. See also RUNIA, “Philo, Alexandrian 
and Jew", Exegesis and Philosophy. Studies on Philo of Alexandria (CS 332; Aldershot — 
Brookfield, VT 1990) 5. 
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clearly distinguishes the Spirit from human soul. Where does the differ- 
ence lie? What are the reasons for Philo’s rejection of the Spirit’s dwell- 
ing in a person? 


1. The Spirit in a Person as a Particle of Life and an Element of the Soul 


In accord with the Stoics, Philo describes pneuma as a particle of life 
and an element of the human soul !°. In congruence with popular medi- 
cal opinions, the author also construes pneuma as circulating around the 
body through blood vessels, especially arteries, where it mixes with blood 
(QG 2.59) !!. It is worthy of special distinction and is termed divine for it 
is life-giving, and the author of life is God himself (Opif. 30). Just as God 
gives life, so breath and various parts of the body are shaped by nature, 
which Philo compares to an artificer or to consummate art (Opif. 67) "^. 
Nature distributes moist substance to the limbs and different parts of the 
body and provides the “substance of life-breath” (tvevuatiKn) to the fac- 
ulties of the soul (yoyn), affording them nourishment and endowing them 
with perception. Yet, it is not responsible for human rational qualities that 
come as if from the outside, having a divine and immortal character. Runia 
spots here a similarity between Philo’s thought and Stoics’ pneuma, which 
as a manifestation of logos is responsible for the body's growth. Ultimately, 
though, the author opts for the Aristotelian-Peripatetic conception of the 
pneuma as the corporeal instrument which enables the incorporeal soul to 
carry out its vegetative and perceptive faculties. The Aristotelian influence 
(De an. 2.2) in Philo would be also signaled by the subsequent terminol- 
ogy referring to growth and perception as well as by the idea of the divine 
provenance of reason that nature cannot create on its own P^. 

Elsewhere, the Alexandrian author maintains that the mind, bearing 
God's breath and qualities, plays the role of god for the irrational parts 
of the soul and the whole body (Leg. 1.39-40; Opif. 69) !4. The notion of 
the divine mind is common to many philosophical schools of the ancient 
world; it may be found in Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, and Plotinus. According 


10 Diogenes Laertius, Vit. phil. 7.1 Zeno (157); Plutarch, Mor. 946C; 1052F-1053A; 
Sextus Empiricus, Pyr. 5.70; SVF 1.134-135; 2.777-779, 786-787, 804-808, 827-830. 

11 Aristotle, Resp. 473b; 483a.20-24; 484a.1-5; Galen, On the natural faculties 2.7.12; 
3.13.97; 3.15.214. 

1? Aristotle, Part. an. 1.5.645a9-15. On the deified Stoic nature perceived as craftsman 
and creative power, see Cicero, Nat. d. 2.58; SVF 2.1132-1140. 

13 D.T. RUNIA, Philo of Alexandria. On the Creation of the Cosmos according to Moses 
(PACS 1; Leiden 2001) 219-220, with a reference to Aristotle, Gen. an. 2.3.736b27-29. 

14 On the Stoic connection between the soul, pneuma and the mind, see SVF 2.834-849. 
On the divine and immortal mind in man, see Zeno in SVF 1.146. 
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to Runia, Philo understands it in terms of a relation between a model and 
a copy (Opif. 69) and as part of a whole of God's logos. Thus, he betrays 
the influence of the Stoic idea of the all-transcending and universe-linking 
pneuma, also present in man (Det. 90; Opif. 146; Spec. 4.123) ^. 

The soul has a similar divine nature. In Leg. 3.161 Philo states that it 
consists of the upper air (aì0ńp), which is a divine particle, and he quotes 
Gen 2,7: “God breathed into his nostrils the breath of life (nvedna Long), 
and the man became a living soul”. Because of that, the soul feeds on the 
ethereal and divine, on knowledge in its various forms, and not on meat 
and drink. Philo quotes the same fragment of Gen 2,7 in Der. 80-81, com- 
paring it to Lev 17,11, which speaks of the blood as the life of all flesh. 
He goes on to argue that according to Moses the biological life, which 
links human beings to the animal world, is located in blood, while pneuma 
signifies the source of reason, typical only of human beings (Der. 82). It 
comes from God and cannot be associated with a mere stream of air (f 
dè EK tG oyini GNoppvEio" nnyNGg TO veda, odk dé pa kivobpevov) 
(Der. 83). 

Philo links pneuma with the properties of the rational soul, accentuat- 
ing the tight connection between the two and their divine kinship !6. In 
Det. 83, the spirit is for the Alexandrian philosopher an element pointing 
to God as an archetype of rational human nature (see also Plant. 18). In 
connection with reason, pneuma is responsible for human affinity with the 
Creator. Human soul, called simply the spirit (pneuma), is God's creation 
accountable for thinking, whose roots reach to heaven and come forth from 
the outmost circles of stars (Det. 84). Following Plato, Philo divides the 
soul into three parts: nutritive, sense-perceptive, and rational (QG 2.59) "^. 
Making again a reference to Gen 2,7, the Alexandrian philosopher claims 
in QG 2.59 that the divine pneuma is the substance of the rational part of 
the soul (see also Her. 55). The author further describes the mind (ô vodg) 
as a hot and inflamed pneuma (£vO0gppov Kai tetupo@pévov rvedpa) 
(Fug. 134) !5. Pneuma contained also in the heart is responsible for the 


5 D.T. RUNIA, “God and Man in Philo of Alexandria", Exegesis and Philosophy. 
Studies on Philo of Alexandria (CS 332; Aldershot — Brookfield, VT 1990) 64-74. 

16 On the soul perceived by the Stoics as hot, reasoning pneuma, see SVF 2.777-779, 
786-787. On the connection between the spirit and the creation of man, the soul and the 
mind in Philo, see LAURENTIN, “Le pneuma dans la doctrine de Philon”, 407-415; ISAACS, 
The Concept of Spirit, 36-41. On the immortality of the soul in Philo, see A.T. WRIGHT, 
“Some Observations of Philo's De gigantibus and Evil Spirits in Second Temple Judaism", 
JSJ 36 (2005) 473-479. 

'7 On the Platonic division of the soul into three parts, see Diogenes Laertius, Vit. phil. 3 
Plato (67). On the mixture of Platonic and Stoic concepts of the soul in Philo, see VERBEKE, 
L'évolution, 244. 

'8 For similar ideas in the Stoics, see Plotinus, Enn. 4.7.3 in SVF 2.443. 
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generation of thoughts (Spec. 1.6) ?. The dominant part of the person is 
called by Philo a “rational spirit”, shaped according to the archetypal form 
of divine image (Spec. 1.171). 

These notions have a lot in common with the Stoics, yet Philo is far 
from uncritically accepting Stoic ideas of the soul and reason 7°. Describ- 
ing God’s breath in a person in Spec. 4.123, the Alexandrian philoso- 
pher maintains that its object was the ethereal pneuma or an even more 
perfect substance, an “effulgence of the blessed, thrice blessed nature” 
of God (te ths paKkapias kai tpiouaxapiag qóogoc ànabyaopna). 
This addition suggests that Philo treats Stoic concepts essentially as an 
analogy, lacking a better language to render the essence of God's breath. 
Further questioning the Stoic idea of material pneuma and the material 
mind akin to the upper air, the author juxtaposes the teachings of the 
great Moses to Stoicism. Philo posits that the reasonable human soul 
was not fashioned to emulate another created entity but is a creation 
of the divine and invisible Spirit (tod Osiov Kai dopotov nvevpatoc) 
that left on the soul the imprint of God's eternal word (ô àíó1og Aóyoc) 
(Plant. 18). The Spirit and the soul created in God's likeness cannot then 
be material ?'. Consequently, they cannot feed on blood or air, as the 
Stoics claimed (Leg. 1.161). The majority of authors interpret Philo's 
spirit as immaterial and closely related to God 7°. It is inferred from the 
fact that the Alexandrian philosopher refers not just to the Book of Gene- 
sis but also to the Platonic Timaeus (Opif. 29) in his description of pneuma, 
calling it Gomuatog ovota. No wonder, then, that Philo resists vehe- 
mently the idea that the immaterial divine Spirit could dwell permanently 
in a person. 


2. The Impossibility of the Divine Spirit’s Dwelling in a Person 


In Philo’s view, God’s Spirit cannot reside in a human being forever. 
This is what the author argues in De gigantibus, basing his argument on 


1? See also Hippocrates of Kos, Carn. 590, 592; and Chrysippus in SVF 2.838-839. 

20 On the tension reflected in Opif. 30 between God’s Spirit and its material character 
in Stoic thought, see RUNIA, Philo of Alexandria, 166-167. 

2! On the Stoic idea of material soul, see SVF 1.518-521; 2.773-800. 

? See Zeno, Cleanthes and Chrysippus in SVF 1.140; 2.783-784. 

23 Thus VERBEKE, L'évolution, 245-247, 257-260; IsAACS, The Concept of Spirit, 19, 
29-30, 44; RABENS, The Holy Spirit and Ethics in Paul, 69-74. See also M. FATEHI, The 
Spirit's Relation to the Risen Lord in Paul. An Examination of its Christological Implica- 
tions (WUNT 2/128; Tübingen 2000) 116-120; C. BENNEMA, The Power of Saving Wisdom. 
An Investigation of Spirit and Wisdom in Relation to the Soteriology of the Fourth Gospel 
(WUNT 2/148; Tübingen 2002) 71-83. 
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the Book of Genesis ?^. In Gig. 19 Philo makes a reference to Gen 6,3, 
where God declares: “My Spirit shall not abide in man forever, for he is 
flesh”. For this reason, God limits human life to 120 years. 

The terminology that Philo uses to describe the phenomenon of the 
Spirit's dwelling within man comprises several verbs. It includes xatapévo 
with which Philo signals the impossibility of the Spirit’s abiding in those 
who court not “the daughters of right reason”, the sciences and virtues, 
but instead the mortal pleasures endowed with the false comeliness: sight, 
hearing, palate, belly or sex (Gig. 18-19). In Gig. 19, the Alexandrian phi- 
losopher binds together katapévw and diammvito, explaining that what 
is at stake is not a temporary but a permanent abiding of the Spirit within 
a person. The foundations for this claim are to be sought in a reference to 
Gen 6,3, where, just as in the LXX, the term xaxapévo appears (Gig. 19- 
20). To argue for the essential difference between pneuma conceived 
of as God's gift and the rationality or element of life which everybody 
is endowed with, in Gig. 20 Philo combines two verbs — pévo and 
kxaxapévo. This word play suggests that a temporary sojourn of the Spirit 
in a person (u£vo) does not mean its abiding forever (xatapévo) among 
us. In the same vein, in Gig. 28 pévo is accompanied by ótapiévo, stress- 
ing the truth repeated over and over again: the divine and excellent Spirit, 
diffused everywhere and in all things, may stay a while in the soul (uévo), 
but it cannot abide there permanently (òiapévo). The term Katapéva 
comes back one more time in Gig. 47, where Philo suggests that reverence 
for God and the power of his sovereignty could make the divine Spirit of 
wisdom “not lightly shift his dwelling and be gone, but long, long abide 
with us". In Gig. 53 the verb xatapévo makes one more appearance, 
this time accompanied by two other expressions: àvaotp£qoo and napa- 
yivouat. Here, it depicts the Spirit which does not abide (xatapévo) in 
those who have set before themselves many ends in life; it may sojourn 
in them for a while (dvaotp&opo), but it aids with his presence (mapayiv- 
opat) only those who are truly free from the influence of this world. Finally, 
in Gig. 55, using the verb raptotnu, Philo describes Moses having the 
divine Spirit always at his side. 

The terms employed by the Alexandrian philosopher show the dynamic 
aspect of the Spirit's presence turning towards someone (àvaotp£qo), 
being with, being at one's side or accompanying a person (napayivopat, 
mapiotypt). In their basic meaning, however, they revolve around the 
idea of stable, long-term residing of pneuma in an individual. The term 


24 On the structure, content, and position of De gigantibus among other texts of Philo, 
see P. BORGEN, “On the Giants and On the Unchangeableness of God", Philo of Alexan- 
dria. An Exegete for His Time (NovTSup 86; Leiden 1997) 102-112. 
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that Philo uses the most, katapév@, denotes permanent, extended stay- 
ing or dwelling in Num 20,1 [LXX]; Acts 1,13 and 1 Cor 16,16. By the 
same token, the verb óiuovíiGo, which does not make its appearance in 
the Bible, denotes in Philo prolonging something (Spec. 3.113; Praem. 72), 
eternal staying (Plant. 93; Cong. 38; Som. 2.149; Dec. 58), or eternal 
dwelling (Mut. 209; Som. 1.45). On the other hand, the common verb 
uévo in Gig. 20 and 28 signifies staying, residing, remaining awhile, in 
contrast to the compound diapévo, where the preposition 614 enhances 
the idea of continuing, remaining in a particular state or with someone 
forever ?. What is truly at stake, then, and what Philo ponders in Gig. 19- 
54 is the permanent abiding of the Spirit in a particular type of person 
as contrasted with its temporary, ephemeral presence in most human 
beings. 

The Alexandrian philosopher does not solely mean the Spirit’s resid- 
ing in a person as breath and particle of life 29. Subsequent description 
makes it clear that the Spirit provides knowledge of good but also aban- 
dons those who disrespect the Law and condemns those who choose evil 
(Gig. 20-21). Philo argues that Moses — when speaking of pneuma — 
does not have in mind ordinary air but the Spirit of knowledge that 
each wise person partakes of (Gig. 22-23). This holy and divine Spirit 
filled Bezalel with wisdom, understanding, and knowledge, calling him 
to work on the Tent of Meeting in Exod 31,3 (Gig. 23). It resided also 
in Moses and then descended onto the seventy elders in Num 11,17 
(Gig. 24) 7. 

Moses’ Spirit is a Spirit that spreads as fire and has the character of 
knowledge, which — when passed on — is not depleted but multiplied 
(Gig. 25) 78. It is not a mere disposition or character of Israel's guide, but 
the Spirit of God (Gig. 26). The Spirit that was placed on Moses was wise, 
divine, indivisible, all-diffused and filling the whole universe (Gig. 27). 
As Philo argues, such a Spirit cannot remain in an individual forever, for 
mortals do not possess anything forever (Gig. 28). Another reason why 


25 On the intensifying character of the preposition in a compound verb, see A.T. ROBERT- 
SON, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical Research (Logos 
Bible Software 2006) 563-564. 

26 On pneuma as air, knowledge, and prophetic gift in Gig. 19-23, see LAURENTIN, 
“Le pneuma dans la doctrine de Philon”, 395. The author is right to claim that Philo 
argues here for pneuma's divine provenance. 

27 M. WENK, Community-Forming Power. The Socio-Ethical Role of the Spirit in Luke- 
Acts (London — New York 2004) 91-92, sees the Spirit as the agent of a transformation that 
is impossible to achieve through human means only. 

?* On the Platonic idea of the imparting of spiritual qualities, without loss to the source, 
see D. WINSTON — J. DILLON, Two Teatises of Philo of Alexandria. A Commentary on De 
Gigantibus and Quod Deus Sit Immutabilis (BJS 25; Chico, CA 1983) 249. 
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the Spirit cannot abide in human beings is that people are flesh only 
and their desires are of an earthly character, which makes it impossible 
for wisdom to thrive in them (Gig. 29-30; cf. Deus 2). On the other 
hand, the Spirit may be encouraged to stay longer within those who 
revere God’s power and sovereignty, fearing his judgment, and avoiding 
evil, just as Moses did (Gig. 47). God’s Spirit stands by and leads along 
the path of righteousness an individual who like Moses puts away the 
things of the created world and becomes immersed in God’s mysteries 
(Gig. 53-55). 

Addressing pneuma’s residing within a person, Philo refers to the 
exceptional figures of the Old Testament who were granted God’s Spirit. 
The first of them is Bezalel, who according to Exod 31,3 (LXX) was 
given the Spirit of wisdom, understanding, and knowledge (nveüna Ogiov 
copias Kai OVVEOE@G kai Eniortnung) to conduct all the work on the 
Tent of Meeting ”. In his case the Spirit aided him in the realization of 
a particular mission, the completion of which signaled the end of spe- 
cial assistance 3°, Further, Philo mentions seventy elders that received the 
prophetic Spirit and a mission to aid Moses in passing judgment. In the 
Book of Numbers God decides to relieve Moses in ruling and judging 
the people and grants the Spirit also to the appointed leaders of Israel 
(Num 11,17). From now on they are to carry together the burden of the 
community. The ones on whom the Spirit descends begin to experience 
a prophetic frenzy (xai ènpopńtevoav — 182315"). This happens only 
once and does not recur (Num 11,25)?!. The Spirit that was placed on 
them is described in terms of the prophetic Spirit that Moses wishes the 
whole of Israel to possess (Num 11,29) ??. 

Noth poses the question of how the spirit of ecstasy, which vanished 
as quickly as it first appeared, was to aid Moses in judging the nation ?*. 
The verb x21 expresses the idea of ecstatic prophesying, but it is also 
used to describe the prophets’ predictions that have the character of ora- 
cles or moral teachings 34. In case of the seventy, upon whom the Spirit 


29 See also Exod 28,3; 35,31. 

30 On the Spirit understood here as donum superadditum, see J.I. DURHAM, Exodus 
(WBC 3; Dallas, TX 1987) 410; G.W. AsHBy, Go out and Meet God. A Commentary on 
the Book of Exodus (ITC; Grand Rapids, MI 1998) 142. 

3! G.B. GRAY, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Numbers (ICC; New York 
1903) 113; T.R. AsHLEY, The Book of Numbers (NICOT; Grand Rapids, MI 1993) 214; 
J. MILGROM, Numbers (The JPS Torah Commentary; Philadelphia, PA 1990) 89. 

32 MILGROM (Numbers, 90-91) suggests that it is not a prophetic Spirit but rather a 
Spirit making one similar to Moses. 

53 M. Notu, Numbers. A Commentary (OTL; Philadelphia, PA 1968) 89. 

34 BDB, *x21", 612; H.-P MULLER, “N21”, TDOT 9:129-150. 
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descends in Num 11,25-27, the experience, in fact, resembles uncon- 
trolled possession or frenzy, as testified especially by Eldad and Medad. 
Ultimately, it can be claimed that the gift of the prophetic Spirit related 
to the ecstatic behavior in Numbers 11 should be understood as the grant- 
ing of a special ability and the legitimization of the mission: it empha- 
sizes the link between the elders and Moses, it gives them a part in his 
Spirit, and it inaugurates their judicial role 35. It will not stay in them 
forever. The Spirit seems to remain permanently only in Israel’s leader, 
for it is taken from him to be given to the seventy. Moses is the only 
— and exceptional — person in whom the Spirit abides. Philo does not 
refer to Joseph (Gen 41,38) or to Joshua (Num 27,18), who are also 
described as having God's Spirit in them (yet rvedua [0700] Ev Eavto) 
(LXX). 

Why does Philo single out Moses and why does he resist the idea 
of God's Spirit permanently residing within a human being? The key 
to the answer may lie in the author's polemic against Stoic concepts. 
The impossibility of the Spirit's abiding in a person emphasizes in Philo 
a difference between divine and human worlds, a difference that gets 
blurred in the pan(en)theistic Stoicism 3°. Similarly to Wis 1,5, Philo also 
argues that the Spirit stays far away from those who are far from God. In 
this way the Alexandrian philosopher distances himself from his Greco- 
Roman environment but also, more importantly, he stresses the superior- 
ity of the Torah, stemming not only from human reason but from God's 
prophetic Spirit ?". 

Isaacs convincingly explains the tension between the image of the 
Spirit as accessible to many and at the same time reserved for the cho- 
sen few, like Moses. While the spirit, understood as reason and the most 
subtle part of the soul, is given to everyone, the prophetic Spirit that Moses 
possessed is restricted only to a few. This clearly shows the superiority 
of the revelation given to Moses over any other philosophical path ?5. 
Bennema treats the transformation of Moses (Gig. 24-27, 47, 53-55) or 
Abraham (Virt. 212-219) as a paradigm for the spiritual path to be taken 
by the believers in Judaism ??. Philo indeed speaks of Abraham as a model 
for each proselyte wishing to know God (Virt. 219). Still, the exceptionality 


35 R.R. WiLson, “Prophecy and Ecstasy. A Reexamination”, JBL 98 (1979) 331; 
P.J. BUDD, Numbers (WBC 5; Dallas, TX 1984) 130; R.D. CoLE, Numbers (NAC 3B; 
Nashville, TN 2000) 192-193. 

36 Gig. 19-55; Deus 2; OG 1.90; VERBEKE, L'évolution, 245-247; Isaacs, The Con- 
cept of Spirit, 19; RABENS, The Holy Spirit and Ethics in Paul, 73-74. 

37 Isaacs, The Concept of Spirit, 40. 

38 Isaacs, The Concept of Spirit, 46-47. 

39 BENNEMA, The Power of Saving Wisdom, 78-81. 
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of Moses seems to be beyond question *°. It may be the reason for Philo’s 
omission of figures such as Joseph or Joshua, who are also described 
in the Old Testament as the dwelling places of the Spirit. This way the 
author emphasizes the uniqueness of the revelation given to Moses. Philo’s 
exclusivity differs significantly from the universalistic take on the Spirit 
in Rom 8,9-11. 


II. THE SPIRIT’S DWELLING IN THE BELIEVERS IN ROM 8,9-11 


Speaking of the Spirit’s dwelling in a person, Paul, on the one hand, 
is clearly close to the Stoics, who treated the fact as obvious. On the other 
hand, as an heir to Jewish tradition, he would certainly agree with Philo 
that the Spirit transcends the circumscribed material world as it evinces 
divine features. It is in the tension between the popular Greco-Roman idea 
of the immanent pneuma and the Jewish concepts of the transcendental, 
divine Spirit that Paul’s original pneumatology is shaped. First, let us con- 
sider how to situate it vis-a-vis Philo’s ideas. Subsequently, we will attempt 
to find out if Paul reads the idea of the Spirit’s residing in a person in a 
more metaphorical or literal way. 


1. Philo and Paul on the Spirit’s Dwelling in a Person 


Similarly to Paul, Philo construes God’s Spirit as a non-material entity, 
with features comparable to God's *!. His opposition to its permanent 
residence in a human being (Gig. 19-55), however, positions him as criti- 
cal to the idea espoused by the apostle. In Philo's view, God's Spirit, 
the Spirit of wisdom, appears by a person suddenly, and as suddenly van- 
ishes, not enabling them to fully grasp the idea of good (Gig. 21). Such 
a state of affairs stems from the lack of a proper moral disposition and 
the incapacity of human beings. Mortals, who are changeable and prone to 
change, cannot possess anything permanently (Gig. 28). Their attachment 
to the body and things of this world, such as marriage, child-rearing, 
material goods, and private and public life, makes it impossible for wis- 
dom and its Spirit to take root in them (Gig. 29). There is nothing more 
detrimental to wisdom's growth in a person than his or her own carnal 
nature (capkàv @voic), a foundation of ignorance that all evil is built 


40 J.R. LEVISON, “Inspiration and the Divine Spirit in the Writings of Philo Judaeus", 
JSJ 26 (1995) 318. 

^! See a thorough critique of the concept of material Spirit in Jewish literature and Paul 
in RABENS, The Holy Spirit and Ethics in Paul, 23-120. 
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upon (Gig. 30). Referring to Platonic ideas, Philo sketches two types of 
soul: one is liberated from the body and soars towards the sky, while the 
other is burdened with the flesh and cannot fly or even look up to the 
heavens (Gig. 31) *. 

Philo's rejection of the Spirit's dwelling in a person seems to go in 
two directions. The first one reflects philosophical debates on marriage 
perceived as a distraction from the higher call of pursuing wisdom ^. 
The second one is closely connected with a negative Platonic view on the 
body. The Platonic dualism coming into view in Gig. 31 manifests also 
its strong presence in Plant. 14-27 and in Philo's description of the crea- 
tion of the heavenly and earthly man in Opif. 134 and Leg. 1.31, refer- 
ring to Gen 1,26-27 and 2,7 ^. At this point also Philo can agree with 
the Stoics, who disdain the flesh, restricting God's presence to a rational 
mind ?. Epictetus describes the true human self, npoaipeoıg (“voli- 
tion", “choice”), as qualitatively different from the body, standing in a 
clear and unmediated contrast with it and in need of liberating itself from 
its influence. While rejoicing in his inner freedom, the philosopher 
appeals to a tyrant: "Zeus has set me free. Or do you really think that he 
was likely to let his own son be made a slave? You are, however, master 
of my dead body, take it" (Diatr. 1.19.9) (LCL). The “paltry body” 
together with its members and faculties must be yielded up and counted 
as alien to us, to keep intact the inner citadel of one's moral judgment 
(Diatr. 4.1.87) (LCL). At this point, Philo and the Stoics seem to speak 
with one voice. 

None of these ideas finds an echo in Romans 8, where Paul deploys 
o6Gp& in the sense of the old existence marked by sin and death, and not 
merely as worldly life (see Rom 7,7-25) *. If one can speak of any 
dualism in the apostle, it is not of an anthropological character, but of a 
historical-redemptive one: the human self is torn between the old eon 


? On the allusions to Plato, Phaed. 81C, Epictetus, Diatr. 1.1.15-16, Plutarch, 
Mor. 353A, and Seneca the Younger, Ep. 65.16, see WINSTON — DILLON, Two Teatises of 
Philo of Alexandria, 251-252. 

55 See Epictetus, Diatr. 3.22.69-72. On marriage practiced by the Stoics but perceived 
as doti qopa, see Chrysippus in SVF 3.163-164. 

^ RuNIA, “God and Man in Philo of Alexandria", 68-72; D. WINSTON, Philo of 
Alexandria. The Contemplative Life, the Giants and Selections (The Classics of Western 
Spirituality; New York 1981) 31-32. 

^5 Epictetus, Diatr. 2.8.1-2; Marcus Aurelius, Med. 2.2; Cleanthes in SVF 1.538; 
A.A. LONG, “Soul and Body in Stoicism", Stoic Studies (HCS 36; Berkeley, CA 2001) 
249. 

46 W, SANDAY — A.C. HEADLAM, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Romans (ICC; New York 1897) 195; J.D.G. DUNN, Romans 1-8 (WBC 38A; Dallas, 
TX 1988) 424. 
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— marked with death and sin, and encompassing the body — and the 
new eon, marked with grace 4. However, thanks to Christ, who in like- 
ness of sinful flesh condemned sin in the flesh (Rom 8,3), the body ceases 
to be a prison for the believers and becomes a space for experiencing new 
life in the Son. According to Paul, the mortality of the human body is 
no obstacle for the Spirit that resides within it (Rom 8,9-11). The body 
may be fragile and susceptible to death, but the Spirit is life, and it grants 
life to the believers thanks to the justification accomplished by Christ 
(Rom 8,10) ^. How stark a contrast is drawn between Paul and the philo- 
sophical tradition. While Philo postulates detachment from the body and 
Epictetus wants to leave it dead in the hands of a tyrant, the apostle sub- 
jects it to the power of the Spirit that abides in a Christian, so that it may 
be raised from the dead. Ultimately, the flesh of Christ, in which he con- 
demned sin, in the likeness of our sinful flesh, becomes a model of how 
corporeality can serve salvation (Rom 8,3). The bodies of the believers, 
by the power of the Spirit that abides in them, are also to experience 
resurrection and thus the complete resemblance of their corporeality to 
the glorified body of the Son (Rom 8,23.29). 

According to Philo, a remedy to the Spirit’s abandonment of a human 
being is the latter’s moral effort. Interpreting Lev 18,6 and its prohibition 
against approaching a relative’ s body, Philo concludes that the Law itself 
orders the rejection of carnal pleasures that turn against a person and are 
detrimental to virtues (Gig. 32-35). Those who wish to be happy should 
live according to reason, resisting the irrational desires of the body and 
yielding to the preferences of the soul, which represents the mind of 
the universe, that is God himself (Gig. 38-41) ^. As a result of an indi- 
vidual's rejection of what is imperfect, corrupted and carnal, God's Spirit 
of wisdom will not abandon them but will remain longer with them, just 
as with Moses (Gig. 47). Israel's leader was characterized by tranquility 
and serenity, while changeability so detrimental to virtues was alien to 
him, as he stood firmly on the foundation of reason (Gig. 48-49) ®. 
Moses is a kind of man that the Spirit remains close to permanently, for 


47 Dunn, Romans 1-8, 394. 

^5 On the life-giving Spirit in Rom 8,10, see B. BYRNE, Romans (SP 6; Collegeville, 
MN 1996) 245; DuNN, Romans 1-8, 431-432; T.R. SCHREINER, Romans (BECNT 6; Grand 
Rapids, MI 1998) 414-415. 

? On the Stoic life according to nature/reason, see Diogenes Laertius, Vit. phil. 7.1 Zeno 
(87-89); Epictetus, Ench. 26; Diatr. 4.1.89, 100; Marcus Aurelius, Med. 9.1-2; Cicero, 
Nat. d. 2.58; Chrisippus in SVF 3.5-9, 12-17, 142-146, 178-181. 

50 For Moses’ similarity to the Stoic sage, see SVF 1.216; 3.198, 200, 264-265, 449. 
On the stoicizing image of the sage in Philo, see WINSTON — DILLON, Two Teatises of Philo 
of Alexandria, 246. 
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he put away the matters of the created world together with the veil and 
wrapping of false opinion to approach God with “an unhampered and 
naked mind” (dvein&vn Kai youvî) t Savoia) (Gig. 53)?!. Directing his 
mind to God, he entered into the darkness, the invisible region of divin- 
ity and remained there (xatapévo), becoming the hierophant and teacher 
of divine mysteries (Gig. 54) and for this reason enjoying the constant 
presence of God's Spirit (Gig. 55). Philo uses the same verb katapéva 
to describe Moses’ standing by God (Gig. 54) and God’s Spirit’s dwell- 
ing in Israel’s leader (Gig. 47). It may suggest that the Spirit is a reward 
for Moses’ moral efforts. 

For Philo the Spirit’s being in and with a human being is clearly 
connected to the critical reason and the effort of moral life that a person 
undertakes. The Spirit is a gift for those who abandon the world, the body 
and its pleasures, devoting themselves to probing God’s mysteries. Such 
a stance is typical of Wis 1,5 and of later rabbinic Judaism °?. For Paul, 
the Spirit is primarily a gift for those who accept justification in Christ 
(Rom 8,1-4). It is also a mentor of moral life in which it aids the believers 
by inculcating Christ's mindset in them (Rom 8,5-6) ®. At the same time, 
it differs from the Philonic and Stoic intellectualism, as it influences emo- 
tional, volitional and rational spheres of the baptized, introducing them 
into a loving relationship with God (Rom 8,14-17). In Paul, it is not 
a naked "self" or Philo's *unhampered and naked mind" (Gig. 53), 
detached from corporeality and emotions, from the influence of this world 
and the relations with others, that approaches God, but a relational “self” 
immersed in the relationships with others and living for them. It is a 
“self” that raises to God a common cry, “Abba! Father!” (Rom 8,15), a 
"self" that shows solidarity with the sighs and sufferings of the created 
world without disdaining them (Rom 8,23), a *self" whose ultimate 
purpose is to be part of the heavenly assembly composed of many broth- 
ers and sisters, among whom Christ is the Firstborn (Rom 8,29). It is 
also a kind of “self” that puts the good of others above one’s own (cf. 
1 Cor 8,7-13; Romans 14; 2 Cor 11,28-29), which would sound rather 
nonsensical to most ancient philosophers. Last but not least, in Paul, the 


5! On the reminiscences of the metaphor of the “naked mind” in Plato, Gorg. 523E and 
Phaed. 87E, see WINSTON — DILLON, Two Teatises of Philo of Alexandria, 264. 

52 E. SJÖBERG, “veda KtA.”, TDNT 6:383; A.C. THISELTON, The Holy Spirit in Bib- 
lical Teaching, through the Centuries, and Today (Grand Rapids, MI 2013) 30. According 
to WENK (Community-Forming Power, 93), for Philo the Spirit both enables ethical life 
and is a reward for it; there is no clear distinction between the two (cf. Opif. 144). 

53 On the Spirit as a promotor of the believer’s moral life, see T. ENGBERG-PEDERSEN, 
Paul and the Stoics (Sheffield 2000) 247-253; IDEM, Cosmology and Self in the Apostle 
Paul, 77-79; RABENS, The Holy Spirit and Ethics in Paul, 213-219, 226-237. 
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believer’s ethical life stems from the Spirit but is not a condition preceding 
the Spirit’s residence in them. The only condition to receive the Spirit 
is being “in Christ” (Rom 8,1), because the Spirit belongs to the Son 
and is strictly connected with his saving work (Rom 8,2-4). Faith opens 
Christians for the Spirit’s dwelling in them and the full access to sanc- 
tification and virtues which result from its guidance (cf. Gal 5,22-23). 

The apostle to a large extent also “democratizes” the Spirit, making it 
available to all those who embrace the Son. The Spirit’s residing in a 
person is not reserved for the most exceptional ones, like Moses and his 
collaborators. Laurentin speaks of the Spirit that according to Philo may 
dwell only in extraordinary individuals, angels, and sages. In his view, 
Moses is presented in Philo as almost an angelic entity, completely focused 
on God and devoid of bodily impulses (see Mos. 2.288) °*. Also Runia 
and Winston regard Philo’s Moses as the greatest and unparalleled model, 
granted both philosophical knowledge and revelation (Opif. 8) 55. In the 
same vein, Philo claims that the elders of Israel were distinguished thanks 
to the Spirit and elevated above others to serve as leaders (Gig. 24). 
According to Paul, the Spirit introduces the baptized into the same paternal 
relationship with God (Rom 8,14-17) and guides them to the moment 
when Christ becomes the Firstborn among many brothers and sisters who 
share with him the glory of his kingdom (Rom 8,29) °°. There are no dis- 
tinctions being made among the believers who receive the Spirit as indi- 
viduals but also as a community (cf. 1 Cor 3,16; 6,19). The Spirit, being 
given to everybody, makes them all equal (cf. Gal 3,28 and 4,6). 

The Spirit in Paul also has a much more personal dimension and acts 
more independently than in Philo. Verbeke argues that the Alexandrian 
philosopher is responsible for spiritualizing the concept of pneuma under 
the influence of Jewish elements and for a new take on prophetic inspira- 
tion, in which the Spirit plays the role of a genuine intermediary between 
God and a person °7. The idea is also embraced by Laurentin, for whom 
pneuma in Philo has an essentially theological significance and is pre- 
sented as an intermediary of salvation 58. Questioning these positions, 


54 LAURENTIN, “Le pneuma dans la doctrine de Philon", 422-424. 

5 RUNIA, “Redrawing the Map of Early Middle Platonism”, 98-99; WINSTON, Philo 
of Alexandria, 24. 

56 On the communitarian Spirit in Romans 8, see RABENS, The Holy Spirit and Ethics 
in Paul, 228-237; S. EASTMAN, “Oneself in Another: Participation and the Spirit in 
Romans 8”, “In Christ” in Paul. Explorations in Paul’s Theology of Union and Partici- 
pation (eds. M.J. THATE — K.J. VANHOOZER — C.R. CAMPBELL) (WUNT 2/384; Tiibingen 
2014) 103-125. 

57 VERBEKE, L'évolution, 255-257, 259. 

55 LAURENTIN, “Le pneuma dans la doctrine de Philon”, 431-434. 
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Isaacs does not see instrumental language in Philo’s description of the 
Spirit but perceives pneuma more as the content of the soul. The Spirit in 
Philo manifests God's presence and describes God's action without being 
an autonomous agent ??. In this the Alexandrian philosopher again remains 
faithful to the traditions of the Old Testament. In Paul, the Spirit shows 
features of an independent entity, thinking (Rom 8,5-6), dwelling within 
the believers (Rom 8,9-11), assisting at their resurrection (Rom 8,11.23), 
guiding the baptized and letting them experience communion with God 
(Rom 8,14), creating a community of brothers and sisters out of them 
(Rom 8,15), and interceding on their behalf (Rom 8,26-27) ©. One impor- 
tant question to answer is whether Paul understands the Spirit’s dwelling 
in a person more in literal or metaphorical terms. 


2. The Character of the Spirit’s Dwelling in a Person in Rom 8,9-11 


In Rom 8,9-11 Paul presents the Spirit as remaining within the believ- 
ers, who thereby become its dwelling place (rvedua 0200 oikei &v uiv) 
(Rom 8,9.11). The verb oîké@ that the apostle uses to describe this state 
denotes inhabiting, dwelling, living, being settled, and also managing and 
directing ?'. Its synonym votké® (Rom 8,11) always appears in Paul's 
epistles in the context of God or spiritual realities residing within a per- 
son €, The connotations of the management mentioned above led Sanday 
and Headlam, Dunn, Moo, Jewett and Kotansky to see the Spirit's dwell- 
ing in the baptized as a metaphor and as language of possession °°. The 
believers would thus be described as God's special property. The lan- 
guage of belonging appears after all in Rom 8,9, which states that those 
who do not possess Christ's Spirit do not belong to the Lord. According 
to Rom 8,11, the Spirit residing in the believers also constitutes a guar- 
antee of their resurrection. Let us reiterate the question: is the Spirit's 
dwelling only a metaphor or can it also be interpreted in a literal sense? 

To answer this question, it will be opportune to consider the context 
in which the verbs oiké@ and évotké@ occur in Proto-Pauline letters. 
In its literal sense oiké@ appears in 1 Cor 7,12-13, which mentions the 


> Isaacs, The Concept of Spirit, 55-57. 

0 The personal character of the Spirit is emphasized by Orr, Exalted above the Heav- 
ens, 39-44. 

9! LSJ, *oikéo", 1203; O. MICHEL, *oikéo", TDNT 5:135-136. 

9? BDAG, *&votkéo", 338 and 2 Cor 6,16; Col 3,16; 2 Tim 1,5.14. 

63 SANDAY — HEADLAM, Epistle to the Romans, 196; DUNN, Romans 1-8, 429; 
D.J. Moo, The Epistle to the Romans (NICNT; Grand Rapids, MI 1996) 490; R. JEWETT — 
R.D. KorANsKY, Romans. A Commentary on the Book of Romans (Hermeneia; Minne- 
apolis, MN 2007) 490. 
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spouses’ living together. What is of more interest for this study, however, 
are the fragments in which the verb is linked to abstract terms and spiri- 
tual realities, such as sin or the Spirit. In Rom 7,17 the apostle deploys 
oikéo to describe the sin that “dwells” within a human being 9^. It extends 
its rule over the person, forcing him or her to obey it. Paul goes on to argue 
that goodness does not “dwell” in the body of such a person: he or she 
finds it easy to will what is right but cannot do it (Rom 7,18). Ultimately, 
the individual that sin dwells within does the evil that they do not want 
(Rom 7,19). The apostle concludes, then, that if a person does what they 
do not want to do, the actual agent is the sin that “dwells” within them 
(Rom 7,20) 8. It can be claimed that the language used here by Paul quali- 
fies as metaphorical, as the concept of good dwelling in a human being 
(Rom 7,18) is of an abstract character, and it would be difficult to ascribe 
actual residing to it. The depiction suggests simply influence, or rather 
lack of influence of good on the person that is enslaved by sin. 

Yet, it is difficult to apply only metaphorical meaning to the dwelling 
of sin, which Paul may understand as a metaphysical force, similarly to 
1 Cor 15,56 °°. Positioning sin within the sphere of the flesh, the apostle 
does not stigmatize the body, for ultimately sin extends its reign over the 
whole person (Rom 7,20.23) 67. The verb oix&w used in Rom 7,20 encom- 
passes the idea of directing, but it cannot be easily separated from dwell- 
ing, which may have both a corporeal and spiritual dimension. Moo speaks 
here both of sin’s dwelling within a person (literal interpretation) and its 
reign over him/her in a manner reminiscent of an owner and a slave 98. 
Witherington — Hyatt opt for a literal residing of sin, which becomes an 


9^ See the parallel in T. Naph. 8.6. 

© On the similarities and differences between Paul's thought and Greco-Roman theories 
of dkpacia, see J. MASTON, Divine and Human Agency in Second Temple Judaism and 
Paul. A Comparative Study (WUNT 2/297; Tübingen 2010) 148-151. 

$6 On the anthropomorphization of sin, death, the body, and the Spirit in Romans 7-8, 
read as cosmic powers fighting against one another, see D.B. MARTIN, The Corinthian 
Body (New Haven, CT 1995) 172-173; MASTON, Divine and Human Agency in Second 
Temple Judaism and Paul, 140-144; M.C.D. BOER, "Paul's Mythologizing Program in 
Romans 5-8", Apocalyptic Paul. Cosmos and Anthropos in Romans 5-8 (ed. B.R. GAVENTA) 
(Waco, TX 2013) 13-14, 17-20; B.R. GAVENTA, “The Shape of the “I”: The Psalter, the 
Gospel, and the Speaker in Romans 7", Apocalyptic Paul. Cosmos and Anthropos in 
Romans 5-8 (ed. B.R. GAVENTA) (Waco, TX 2013) 77-78, 86-91; S.G. EASTMAN, Paul and 
the Person. Reframing Paul's Anthropology (Grand Rapids, MI 2017) 118. 

67 Moo (The Epistle to the Romans, 459) and DUNN (Romans 1-8, 391) point to 
the body (càpé) as an element of human nature susceptible to sin and attached to this 
world. 

68 Moo, The Epistle to the Romans, 458. Similarly J.A. FITZMYER, Romans. A 
New Translation with Introduction and Commentary (AB 33; New York 1993) 475; 
C.E.B. CRANFIELD, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. 
Introduction and Commentary on Romans I-VIII (ICC; Edinburgh 2004) 360. 
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individual’s habitus, while Dunn emphasizes in turn the multivalence of 
the experience of sin, which at the same time appears as an outside force 
and remains inside a person (psychological aspect, habit, legacy) 9. Paul 
depicts the sin’s residing within the flesh, from which its presence spreads 
to affect intellectual faculties such as volition and reason. The apostle 
views such persons as suffering from a paralysis of will: they do not do 
what they want (Rom 7,15-21). The law of sin fights against the law of 
the mind, enslaving such an individual (Rom 7,22). Sin ultimately seems 
to be present within the whole person, ruling over their body and affect- 
ing their volition and mind "9, The depiction has both metaphorical and 
literal connotations. 

Apart from Rom 8,9.11 and the already-mentioned 1 Cor 7,12-13, 
the terminology related to residing appears three more times, in | and 
2 Corinthians, invariably in the context of the temple. Scholars essentially 
agree that in 1 Cor 3,16 it is used to describe the dwelling of God’s Spirit 
in the community of the believers who are called God's sanctuary ”!. 
The result is their sanctity and belonging to God; the apostles and those 
who preach God’s word in Corinth cannot then treat the congregation 
as their property. An image of God’s temple appears again in 1 Cor 6,19, 
this time with reference to individuals. Here Paul speaks of c@pua, which 
is the temple of the Holy Spirit (vaòg tod v piv Gyiov mvebuatds ott), 
arguing that a believer must not defile it by the sin of prostitution. A warn- 
ing against sin and against consorting with the non-believers recurs in 
2 Cor 6,16, where Paul again sketches an image of the community as a 
temple that God resides in. According to Harris, here Paul links Lev 26,11- 
12 and Ezek 37,27, adding the expression évoikrjoo £v adrotg under the 
influence of 1 Cor 3,16-17 and the concept of the Spirit’s dwelling that 
alludes to Ezek 37,14 7”. 


99 B. WITHERINGTON — D. Hyatt, Paul's Letter to the Romans. A Socio-Rhetorical 
Commentary (Grand Rapids, MI 2004) 200. Dunn, Romans 1-8, 390. 

70 EASTMAN, Paul and the Person, 109-125. 

™ A.C. THISELTON, The First Epistle to the Corinthians. A Commentary on the Greek 
Text (NIGTC; Grand Rapids, MI — Carlisle 2000) 316; D.E. GARLAND, / Corinthians 
(BECNT; Grand Rapids, MI 2003) 119; J.A. FITZMYER, First Corinthians. A New Trans- 
lation with Introduction and Commentary (AB 32; New Haven — London 2008) 202. 
On the community as the Spirit’s temple and the parallels between Paul and Qumran, 
see B.E. GARTNER, The Temple and the Community in Qumran and the New Testament. 
A Comparative Study in the Temple Symbolism of the Qumran Texts and the New Testa- 
ment (SNTSMS 1; Cambridge 1965) 14-46, 56-60; J.R. GREENE, “The Spirit in the Tem- 
ple. Bridging the Gap between Old Testament Absence and New Testament Assumption”, 
JETS 55 (2012) 731-733. 

7? MJ. HARRIS, The Second Epistle to the Corinthians. A Commentary on the Greek 
Text (NIGTC; Grand Rapids, MI 2013) 505-506. 
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The believers’ belonging to God as sons and daughters and their cov- 
enant with him should motivate them to reject pagan lifestyle and all 
that is impure (2 Cor 6,16-18). What links these excerpts is the idea that 
both the Corinthian church and its individual members belong to God. 
God/the Spirit dwelling within them makes them his/its special property: 
they were built on the foundation of Christ (1 Cor 3,11), purchased at 
the price of his blood (1 Cor 6,20), and acknowledged as God’s people 
(2 Cor 6,16). The image of a person as a temple of God/the Spirit is in 
itself profoundly metaphorical, which is further enhanced by the idea 
of belonging related to it. Does Paul, however, understand the Spirit’s 
residing in the believers/the individual only as a metaphor 7°? 

It is rather unlikely. As Campbell rightly notes, the metaphor of the 
temple may be applied to the believers only if it is interpreted as an image 
of the Spirit’s actual dwelling within them. Just as God and his Spirit 
inhabit the temple, the believers may be called a temple for the Spirit that 
resides in them "^. The analogy is rooted in the Old Testament theology 
of God's presence in the sanctuary, which serves as the basis for 1 Cor 3,16 
and 6,19 75. In the Old Testament it is never rendered simply with oix&o 
or évotké0, used to describe human residence, but with the use of intensi- 
fying compounds, such as katoıx&o and xatacknvoo. The verb kator- 
«£o may denote living, dwelling, residing, settling down, inhabiting, but 
also governing and administering. The other term, kataoxnvoa, signifies 
pitching one's tent or camp, dwelling, residing (permanently) "6. Besides the 
cases in which the mentioned verbs simply describe people dwelling in 
tents, inhabiting or settling in a land, the Septuagint uses the expressions 
to picture God abiding in the sanctuary, in Zion, or in the heavens (see 
katoık&o in 2 Sam 7,5-6; 1 Kgdms 8,27; 2 Chr 6,18; Pss 2,4; 9,12; 21,4; 


75 The images in 1 Cor 6,19 are essentially read as a metaphor by G.D. FEE, The First 
Epistle to the Corinthians (NICNT; Grand Rapids, MI 1987) 264-265. C.R. CAMPBELL, 
Paul and Union with Christ. An Exegetical and Theological Study (Grand Rapids, MI 2015) 
340-344, interprets 1 Cor 3,16 rather literally, opting for God's dwelling in the community 
which replaces the old temple. The author also emphasizes the Spirit's literal presence in 
the believers in 1 Cor 6,19. 

7 C.R. CAMPBELL, “Metaphor, Reality, and Union with Christ”, “In Christ" in 
Paul. Explorations in Paul’s Theology of Union and Participation (eds. M.J. THATE — 
K.J. VANHOOZER — C.R. CAMPBELL) (WUNT 2/384; Tiibingen 2014) 73. 

75 Scholars point out Hellenistic parallels to the idea in Philo, Somn. 1.149; Sobr. 62-64; 
Cher. 98-106; Epictetus, Diatr. 1.14.14-15; 2.8.11-14; Marcus Aurelius, Med. 3.6.2, but 
eventually identify the Old Testament as the ultimate context for Paul’s statement. See, 
e.g., O. MICHEL, “vaög”, TDNT 4:886-887. 

76 O. MICHEL, *kavoixéo", TDNT 5:153-155; W. MICHAELIS, “KataoKnvow”, 
TDNT 7:387-389. On the terminology related to God’s dwelling in the temple, see also 
T.W. MANN, Divine Presence and Guidance in Israelite Traditions. The Typology of 
Exaltation (Baltimore, MD 1977) 252-261. 
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67,17; 112,5; 122,1; 131,14; 134,21; Isa 33,5; 57,15; and xaxaoknvóo 
in Num 35,34; 1 Chr 23,25; 2 Chr 6,1-2; Ezra 6,12; 7,15; Neh 1,9; 
Pss 67,17.19; 73,2; 77,60; 84,10; Joel 4,17; Zech 2,14; 8,3; Jer 7,12; 
Ezek 43,7.9). Both terms suggest remaining or residing in a place, which 
supports the thesis that out of its various social and cultic functions, the 
Jerusalem temple first and foremost introduced the believers into God’s 
presence 7". In his dedication prayer, Solomon states that he has built God 
a house, a place for him to stay forever (1 Kgdms 8,13) 78. He then asks, 
in the vein of the Deuteronomistic theology, if it is possible for the Cre- 
ator to reside on earth and if the one whom the whole world cannot con- 
tain will fit in the temple built with human hands (1 Kgdms 8,27; see also 
2 Chr 6,18; Acts 7,48; 17,24). What reverberates in the question is the 
tension between God’s transcendence and immanence that do not negate 
each other but resound in a creative balance ^. In spite of his dwelling 
in heaven (1 Kgdms 8,30.34.39.43.45.49), God listens to prayers and 
acts on behalf of his people in the temple (1 Kgdms 8,30-45). 

In a similar way Trito-Isaiah strongly emphasizes God's transcen- 
dence when describing the Lord who sits on the heavenly throne but is 
at the same time close to whoever trembles at his word (Isa 66,1-2). The 
excerpt does not negate the accessibility of the transcendent God in the 
temple but corroborates it. Isaiah does not criticize the temple but those 
who engage in cultic practices there and give offerings without a proper 
disposition of the heart. The temple appears in the prophet in a positive 
context called the house of prayer for all the people (Isa 56,7), the pride 
and inheritance of believers (Isa 57,13), glorified and adorned by gifts 
and sacrifices (Isa 60,7.13), the object of Israel's love (Isa 64,11), and the 
destination of the pilgrimage of all the nations (Isa 66,18-23) 8°. Although 
the Most High inhabits (xatoik£o) eternity and the highest heavens, he 
continues to pour out his graces from his holy temple upon the faint- 
hearted and broken (Isa 57,15). The cultic background of Isaiah 57 and 
the same divine appellatives appearing in the vision of the Enthroned One 
in Isa 6,1 strongly suggest that the place in which the Lord manifests his 
saving presence is his sanctuary. 


77 GREENE, “The Spirit in the Temple", 718-721. 

7$ M. Cocan, I Kings. New Translation with Introduction and Commentary (AB 10; 
New Haven, CT — London 2008) 291, points at a pre-Deuteronomistic tradition in this 
context. 

7? D.J. WISEMAN, / and 2 Kings. An Introduction and Commentary (TOTC 9; Downers 
Grove, IL 1993) 128. 

80 B.S. CHILDS, /saiah. A Commentary (OTL; Louisville, KY 2001) 540; J. BLEN- 
KINSOPP, /saiah 56—66. A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary (AB 19B; 
New Haven, CT — London 2008) 295-296. 
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God’s physical dwelling in the temple may indeed be difficult to imag- 
ine, but it is not the point that the biblical authors want to make. They would 
rather avoid such a simplistic rendering of God’s presence in the sanc- 
tuary. The Lord is actually present in Zion in the form of his name, listening 
to prayers directed to him and granting his pardon (1 Kgdms 8,29-30; 
Ezra 6,12; Neh 1,9). The Ark of the Covenant constitutes his visible throne 
and an extension of his invisible — yet real — presence (1 Chr 28,2; 
Pss 99,5; 132,7) 5. At the same time, as Ezekiel describes it, God is free 
to abandon his temple should he decide that it has been defiled by the 
sins of his people (Ezek 9,3; 10,10; 11,22-23). Faith in the tangible pres- 
ence of God in the sanctuary is corroborated both by pre-exilic and Sec- 
ond Temple literature, the latter additionally linking it with the Spirit *. 
A perfect example of that is provided by Flavius Josephus, who, citing 
Solomon’s dedication prayer, depicts the king as asking for at least a 
portion of “God’s Spirit" to dwell in the temple (Ant. 8.114). 

A link between God’s/Spirit’s presence and the temple is discernible in 
all of the cited texts of 1 Cor 3,16; 6,19; and 2 Cor 6,16. What is more, 
the apostle describes the believers there as vaóc 000. He imagines Chris- 
tians as “the Holy of Holies” (an equivalent of 72771), the innermost part 
of the temple, reserved in a special way for the deity and believed to 
be used by it as a dwelling place 83. Read in the context of the theology 
of the temple, the statements in 1 Cor 3,16; 6,19; and 2 Cor 6,16 invite 
a more than metaphorical interpretation. They strongly indicate a literal 
aspect of God's/the Spirit’s dwelling within believers **. The analogous 
depiction of Rom 8,9-11 should be understood in a similar way 85. Orr is 
certainly right in emphasizing here a personal and experiential — and not 
spatial and material — character of the presence of the Spirit and Christ 
in believers 89. There are at least three additional premises that make it 
possible to argue that what Paul has in mind in Rom 8,9-11 is primarily 
a literal dwelling of the Spirit in the baptized 7. 


8! R.E. CLEMENTS, God and the Temple (Oxford 1965) 28-39. 

82 GREENE, “The Spirit in the Temple”, 718-722, 733-737. 

83 BDAG, “vad”, 665-666. In Greco-Roman temples an image of the deity could be 
placed there; see LSJ, “vaög”, 1160. The noun comes from the verb vaio, “to dwell", 
“to inhabit”; see MICHEL, “vaög”, 880. 

84 CAMPBELL, “Metaphor, Reality, and Union with Christ”, 79, 83. 

55 Besides the temple theology, Paul might have been inspired by Ezekiel 36-37, as 
argued by S. LYONNET, “Rom 8,2-4 a la lumiere de Jérémie 31 et d’Ezéchiel 35-39”, Etudes 
sur l’Epitre aux Romains (AnBib 120; Rome 1990) 231-241; SCHREINER, Romans, 415; 
J.W. YATES, III, The Spirit and Creation in Paul (WUNT 2/251; Tübingen 2008) 143-156; 
MASTON, Divine and Human Agency in Second Temple Judaism and Paul, 160. 

86 ORR, Exalted above the Heavens, 44. 

#7 RABENS (The Holy Spirit and Ethics in Paul, 85) interprets the image of the 
Spirit’s dwelling in the believers in Rom 8,9 both literally (as enabling a close union 
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The first argument stems from the Stoic ideas of pneuma physically 
present in a human being. Even if Paul is distant from their immanence 
and materialism, they testify to the literal understanding of the idea of 
pneuma inhabiting a person that was prevalent in the Greco-Roman envi- 
ronment 88, Another argument, closely related to the first one, originates in 
Philo’s polemic with the Stoics. His firm rejection of the material pres- 
ence of the Spirit in an individual also suggests that he perceived it rather 
literally. It is difficult to treat the presence of God’s Spirit in Moses, 
corroborated by Numbers 11, as a metaphor. Philo opposed both the Stoic 
materialism and immanentism connected with the literal dwelling of the 
transcendental Spirit within a human being. Only the deified Moses was 
worthy of that 8°. Like a “god” (Exod 7,1), he towered over the pharaoh 
and other people, becoming an intermediary of God’s punishment or bless- 
ing, respectively. Philo’s Moses does not share God’s nature; rather, he 
plays God’s role. According to Runia, his depiction in Philo resembles the 
Stoic idea of a sage that has all in common with a deity. The author claims 
that Moses is presented by Philo as a philosopher-ruler who is given the 
universe to rule over and as a priest and prophet who is given God himself 
as his legacy °°. In a similar vein, Meeks interprets the figure of Israel’s 
guide in Philo as a cosmic vice-regent, a mediator between God and crea- 
tion ?!. What enables Moses to bear such an honorific title and function is 
the divine Spirit actually abiding in him. 

Finally, the third argument stems from the logic of Paul’s discourse 
itself, which begins with Christ’s work and his being sent in the likeness 
of sinful flesh (Rom 8,3). The Son’s incarnation suggests that a deity can 
reside in a human being; by analogy, there is no reason to doubt that the 
Spirit can reside in a person. Christology lays foundations for Pauline 
anthropology. Susan Eastman, following Morna Hooker, spots a pattern in 
Pauline theology that can be called “interchange in Christ”. In important 


with Christ) and metaphorically (as belonging), arguing for a significant ascendancy of 
the literal aspect. 

88 TW. MARTIN, “Paul’s Pneumatological Statements and Ancient Medical Texts”, 
The New Testament and Early Christian Literature in Greco-Roman Context. Studies in 
Honor of David E. Aune (ed. J. ForoPouLos) (NovTSup 122; Leiden — Boston, MA 2006) 
115-119; ENGBERG-PEDERSEN, Cosmology and Self in the Apostle Paul, 52, 54, 61-62, 66, 
71; KEENER, The Mind of the Spirit, 130-132. 

8 On Exod 7,1, where Moses is presented as a “god” vis-à-vis the pharaoh, see Philo 
Mos. 1.158; Mut. 19.125; Sacr. 9; Det. 160; Leg. 1.40; Migr. 84; Somn. 2.189. See also 
QE 2.29, 40, 46. 

°0 RUNIA, “God and Man in Philo of Alexandria”, 51-74. 

% W.A. MEEKS, The Prophet-King. Moses Traditions and the Johannine Christology 
(NovTSup 14; Leiden 1967) 103-106. See also C.H.T. FLETCHER-LoOUIs, “40374: A Dis- 
course on the Sinai Tradition: The Deification of Moses and Early Christology”, DSD 3 
(1996) 242-252; M.D. Lirwa, “The Deification of Moses in Philo of Alexandria”, 
SPhiloA 26 (2014) 1-27. 
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places of Paul’s correspondence (Gal 3,13 and 4,4-7; 2 Cor 5,21 and 8,9; 
Rom 8,3.14; Phil 2,5-11) one finds the idea of “the second Adam taking 
the form of the first Adam that human beings can be conformed to his 
likeness” ??. For Paul, the whole Christian life is an imitatio Christi. The 
Spirit teaches us the Son's thinking and ethical attitudes (Rom 8,5-6) and 
grants us the resurrection similar to his (Rom 8,9-11). It is responsible 
for our status of God's children and for the prayer Abba", modeled on 
Christ (Rom 8,14-16). The Spirit makes us partakers of the Son's suffer- 
ings and glory (Rom 8,17) and assures our complete conformity to him 
(Rom 8,23.29). Without the indwelling Spirit, our path of imitation and 
union with the Son is not only incomplete but also inconceivable. 


CONCLUSION 


To sum up, the comparison of the notion of the Spirit dwelling in a 
person in Philo and Paul evinces mostly the differences between the two 
authors, despite their common Old Testament background. First of all, 
according to Paul, the immaterial character of the Spirit transcending the 
physical world does not preclude its residing within a human being. What 
seems impossible to Philo on account of God's transcendence is possible 
for the apostle because it was already realized in Christ. While for Philo 
Moses is a paragon of perfection and a protagonist of God's history, for 
Paul Christ is such a figure. The latter redeemed humanity in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh, in which a peculiar union of divinity and humanity 
occurred (Rom 8,3). 

Next, whilst Philo presents the Spirit as a gift for the perfect ones and 
the apex of an individual's moral effort, Paul depicts it as a gift for those 
who believe in Christ (Rom 8,1-2). It enables an ethical life but does not 
require it as a pre-condition for residing in a person. The dwelling of the 
Spirit in an individual per se, which Philo rejects due to human corpore- 
ality and imperfection, is for Paul an essential element and a consequence 
of participating in a new life granted in Christ. From this it follows log- 
ically that the gift is open to all and not restricted to a few like Moses. It 
is the gift that does not privilege anyone, but makes of Christians a com- 
munity of brothers and sisters (Rom 8,14-17.29). It is also presented in 
personal terms, as more autonomous than in Philo. 


92 M.D. Hooker, “Interchange in Christ", JTS 22 (1971) 355; EASTMAN, Paul and the 
Person, 130. 
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The Spirit’s residing in a person in Rom 8,9-11 should be ultimately 
understood first literally but also metaphorically as connoting the Spirit’s 
dominion over an individual. This is proved by the link in Proto-Pauline 
letters between the terminology of “dwelling”, God, the Spirit, and the 
temple (1 Cor 3,16; 6,19; 2 Cor 6,16). Depicting the Spirit as residing 
in a person, Paul makes use of the Old Testament theology of the temple, 
which — albeit varied — emphasizes an experiential presence of God in 
the sanctuary. The Spirit abiding in Christians brings more than divine 
wisdom: it guarantees their resurrection (Rom 8,11.23), introduces 
them into communion with the Father and Son (8,14-17), intercedes for 
them (8,26-27), and leads them to the heritage of future glory with Christ 
(8,29-30). Such a variety of gifts and functions stems from the Spirit’s 
relationship with Christ (Rom 8,1-4.9-11). The figure of Christ ultimately 
explains the fundamental difference between Paul and Philo. The Spirit 
that abides in the believers is the Spirit of the Risen one, which gives 
access to the fullness of life in the Lord. In the same way that the Spirit 
remained and worked in Christ, it is now working and living in his dis- 
ciples. The Son’s saving deed also guarantees the permanence of the 
Spirit’s dwelling in those who were called the children of God, brothers 
and sisters of the Firstborn (Rom 8,14-17.29). 
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SUMMARY 


The article focuses on the Spirit’s dwelling in a person in Rom 8,9-11, compar- 
ing Paul with a contemporary Jewish author, Philo of Alexandria. Philo shares the 
ideas of Stoicism and Platonism on the spirit as a constitutive element of the soul 
and reason. He questions the Stoic immanentism and materialism and, on the basis 
of the negative Platonic vision of the body, claims that the Spirit cannot reside in 
a person forever, the exception to this rule being the great Moses (Gig. 19-55). In 
contrast to Philo, Paul argues that the Spirit may dwell permanently in a fragile 
human body and is accessible to all. It is a gift of the Risen One, not a reward for 
a righteous life, and it abides in a human body redeemed by the Son (Rom 8,3-4). 
The apostle construes the Spirit’s dwelling in a person in a manner similar to that 
of God’s residing in a temple (1 Cor 3,16; 6,19), first literally and then with the 
metaphorical connotations of ruling and belonging. 


IN DEFENSE OF POLYVALENCE IN 1 COR 12,13C: 
EIIOTIZOHMEN 


Paul's curious phrase in 1 Cor 12,13c (kai navtec Ev nveðpa notio- 
Onuev) has generated an exceptional amount of controversy. The two 
primary options are those discussed in the short articles of G.J. Cuming 
and E.R. Rogers. Cuming argues that the verb should be rendered as “we 
all had the one Holy Spirit poured over us” — where “éroticOnpev means 
*we were watered'" — a reference to affusion in baptism !. E.R. Rogers 
counters that the “primary meaning ‘to cause to drink’ is to be preferred”. 
He translates the phrase as “we were all caused to drink one Spirit” and 
argues that “Baptism in the Spirit presents the corporate and drinking the 
Spirit the individual aspect of Christian experience”. Rogers is open to 
some ambiguity in 12,13a which he renders as: “we were all baptised 
into one body in (or by) one Spirit” ?. In 1 Corinthians the verb rocíGo 
can mean either “give drink to” (1 Cor 3,2) or “water” (1 Cor 3,6) °. 
Neither Cuming nor Rogers believe that Paul refers to the Eucharist in 
12,13c. In this note I will concentrate on 12,13c, since both options for 
understanding 12,13a (kai yap èv Evi nveúuatı ueis tovieg eic Ev 
copo épatticOnpev, i.e., being baptized in/by one spirit) are consistent 
with either approach to 12,13c. My contention is that neither semantics, 
syntax, nor exegesis in general including comparative texts can solve 
the semantic aporia in 12,13c. In other words, one can justifiably render 
the phrase as either “we mere made to drink of one spirit” or “we were 
watered/imbued with one spirit". Similarly, the phrase in 12,13c can either 
refer to baptism in some sense or to the Eucharist. These aporias are not 
fatal, however, and they cohere quite well with the approach of Chrys- 
ostom, who effectively makes use of both senses of énoxíoO0npsev in his 
homily on the text. He also argues that the phrase envisions both the 
Eucharist and the post-baptismal gift of the spirit. Such pre-modern com- 
mentators still have much to teach the moderns despite our guild's pride 


! GJ. CUMING, “EITOTIEOHMEN (1 Corinthians 12.13)", NTS 27 (1981) 283-285. 
For older approaches to 1 Cor 12,13 and to its text-critical questions, see G. HEINRICI, Erster 
Brief an die Korinther (KEK 5; Góttingen 71888) 399-400. 

? E.R. ROGERS, ^EIIOTIEOHMEN Again", NTS 29 (1983) 142-144, here 141 (“we 
were all caused to drink one Spirit"). 

3 CUMING, *EIIOTIZOHMEN'", 284. 
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in the historical-critical method in its pursuit of the single original autho- 
rial sense of a text ^. 


I. SoME LEXICOGRAPHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Three recent lexica support the existence of these primary senses for 
no1(Go: (1) give liquid to drink (persons); (2) give liquid to drink, water 
(animals); and (3) water, irrigate (plants or land) ?. The first sense has 
a human being in the accusative (with or without an accusativus rei) 
while the second and third have, respectively, an animal or plant/land in 
the accusative (with or without an accusativus rei) 5. Clearly the first and 
second sense are closely related 7. In the case of animals, as with per- 
sons, “give to drink" can be an appropriate translation, although “water” 
usually works best 8. rotiG@ in all senses can take a double accusative. 
In the passive voice one of the accusatives — the person, animal, or 
plant/land — is placed in the nominative, and the other remains in the 
accusative ?. 

Philo uses the verb in the first sense in the passive voice: oùtog dè drò 
tod 0200 not(Gexat KAAALOTOV Totòv cogiav EX TIS nnyñs (“and this 
person is given an extremely good beverage to drink by God from wis- 
dom of a spring") !°. There are many examples of the first sense (give 
to drink) in the LXX and the NT !!. Likewise there are many examples 


4 Some post-modernist interpreters have dispensed the authorial sense — to the point 
that one denies the very existence of an author. See E. FUKUMOTO, “The Author Effect after 
‘Death of the Author’: Copyright in a Postmodern Age", Washington Law Review 72 
(1997) 903-934 <https://digitalcommons.law.uw.edu/wlr/vol72/iss3/6>. 

5 W. BAUER, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early Christian 
Literature. Third Edition (BDAG). Revised and Edited by F.W. DANKER (Chicago, IL 2000) 
s.v.; T. MURAOKA, A Greek-English Lexicon of the Septuagint. Third Edition (Louvain 2009) 
s.v; and F. MONTANARI et al., The Brill Dictionary of Ancient Greek (Leiden 2015) s.v. 

€ Other cases are possible, including the dative (3 Macc 5,2; OGIS 200.15-16 [Taphis, 
IV-V C.E.]: rotitovieg adtobs Coto «s / kai otvo [“ giving them beer and wine to drink” ]) 
and genitive (Porphyrius, Abst. 2.54: tov GvOpa@nov [...] oivov toticavteg [giving the 
person [...] wine to drink” ]). 

? BDAG, s.v., simply identifies all three uses: “make it possible for someone or some- 
thing to drink”, but then divides the entry into: (1) “of persons give to drink tivà to some- 
one”; (2) “of animals water”; and (3) “of plants water”. 

8 See 3 Macc 5,2: otvo rAgiovi dkpato ünavtac tobs EA&pavrag notion: (“give all 
the elephants much unmixed wine to drink”). 

? EW. BLASS — A. DEBRUNNER, A Greek Grammar of the New Testament and Other 
Early Christian Literature. A Translation and Revision by R.W. FUNK (Chicago, IL 1961) 
$$ 155.7, 159.1. 

10 Philo, Leg. 2.87. 

!! LXX: Gen 19,32.33.34.35; 21,19; 24,17.18.43.45; etc. NT: Matt 10,42; 25,25. 
37.42; 27,48; Mark 9,41; 15:36; Rom 12,20; 1 Cor 3,2; Rev 14,8, and 18,3. 
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of the second sense in the LXX and one in the NT !?. A papyrus from 
Herakleopolites, dated to 4 Feb 13 B.C.E., describes the care of ani- 
mals: dpvac / ép[t]pouc venönevo rotitéuevo (sheep and goats graz- 
ing and being watered) ?. The LXX has frequent uses of the third sense, 
and in the NT there are three clear examples, all of which occur in Paul 
(1 Cor 3,6.7.8) '*. This is the predominant usage of the word in the papyri 
from Egypt that are naturally concerned about the issue of irrigation of 
land. One such text illustrates this sense (with two accusatives): kai to[d]g 
é[Aat]@vac tò ógzotepov / [6]8 [p] tot[to]atwcav (“and let them irrigate 
the olive yards for a second time with water") !. In the passive presuma- 
bly the sentence would read: ot &Aai veg tò SebtEpov 060p NOTLOONT@- 
cav (“let the olive yards be irrigated for a second time with water"). A 
papyrus from 22 May 46 CE has: xXfpog avi péoov Övrog 66apyo- 
yoc è’ ob notiCetat è KAnpog (“an allotment, in the middle of which is 
a canal, by means of which the allotment is watered”) !°. 

BDAG make no decision about the meaning of the verb in 1 Cor 12,13 
and classify it as possibly having sense one or sense three 7. Montanari 
interprets the verb in 12,13 to mean “bathe”, and so chooses the third 
sense !8. In other words, the primary choices for interpreting the text are 
that we all were given one spirit to drink or that we all have been immersed 
in one spirit. The other option is whether to connect the expression to 
baptism or to the Eucharist. Another group of scholars recognize the ambi- 
guity of Paul's verb, but usually relate the expression to baptism or the 
Eucharist. Consequently, the primary exegetical options are these: 


LA: given one spirit to drink, with reference to baptism 
LB: given one spirit to drink, with reference to the Eucharist 
LC: given one spirit to drink, ambiguous reference 


12 LXX: Gen 24,14.46; 29,2.3.7.8; Exod 2,16; Ps 103,11; etc. NT: Luke 13,15. 

5 BGU 16.2578.13-14 ; cf. BGU 16.2580.11-12 (Herakleopolites, 12 Feb. 13 B.C.E.): 
üpvog gpipovg vepópe[va Kai] / nortisöneva aðňıķópeva nepi Tooaxnıv (“sheep and goats 
grazing and being watered, living around Tosachmis”). This sense is frequent in papyri from 
Herakleopolites: BGU 16.2581.15; 16.2582.18-19; 2583,20; 2584.11; 2586.11; 2587.15- 
16. 

1^ LXX: Gen 2,6.10; Deut 11,10; Ps 103,13; Eccl 2,8; Sir 24,3; Joel 4,18; Isa 27,3; 
and Ezek 32,6. 

5 P.Fay. 110.14-15 (94 C.E., Euhemeria), translation from Papri.info, modified. Cf. 
Stud.Pal. 20.1.8-9 (Arsinoites, 83-84 C.E.): Aifóg Si@pvé àv / fig notiCetar è KAñÑ pos 
(“a canal on the west, through which the allotment is watered”). See also P. ARZT-GRABNER 
et al., /. Korinther (Papyrologische Kommentare zum neuen Testament 2; Göttingen 2006) 
138, 251. 

!6 P.Mich. 5.273 dup (Arsinoites). I have modified the translation of Papyri.info. 

'7 BDAG, s.v. 

18 MONTANARI, Dictionary, s.v. 
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I.D: given one spirit to drink, with reference to the reception of the spirit 
HA: immersed in one spirit, with reference to baptism 

ILB: immersed in one spirit, with reference to the Eucharist 

IIL.A: given to drink or immersed, with reference to baptism 

IILB: given to drink or immersed, ambiguous reference 


These options pose a difficult challenge for those seeking a unique 
authorial intention. 


II. THE QUESTION OF METAPHOR 


Before investigating the various exegetical possibilities, some remarks 
on metaphor are in order, although the topic is entirely too complex for 
a short treatment. George Lakoff and Mark Turner argue that a metaphor 
maps "certain aspects of a source domain onto the target domain, thereby 
producing a new understanding of the target domain” '?. In metaphors 
such as “life is a journey" or “life is bondage”, the target domain is "life" 
while “journey” and “bondage” are the source domains. They write, con- 
cerning conventional metaphors, that “aspects of one concept, the target, 
are understood in terms of nonmetaphoric aspects of another concept, the 
source. A metaphor with the name A IS B is a mapping of part of the 
structure of our knowledge of source domain B onto target domain A” 7°. 
In place of this vocabulary, Volker Rabens uses “tenor” (‘primary sub- 
ject”) and “vehicle” (“modifying term") ?!. Rabens notes that one crite- 
rion for recognizing metaphor is "a jarring deviation from the previous 
topic of discussion that would result from taking the sentence literally” 7”. 
Another is “a certain semantic tension between an expression and its con- 
text" 23. Max Black mentions “the patent falsity or incoherence of the 


19 G. LAKOFF — M. TURNER, More than Cool Reason. A Field Guide to Poetic Metaphor 
(Chicago, IL 1989) 38-39 (quote), 52, 53 (“each metaphor provides structure for compre- 
hending a different aspect of the target domain"). See also G. LAKOFF — M. JOHNSON, 
Metaphors We Live By (Chicago, IL 1980). 

20 LAKOFF — TURNER, Cool Reason, 59, 63. 

?! V, RABENS, The Holy Spirit and Ethics in Paul. Transformation and Empowering for 
Religious-Ethical Life (WUNT 11/283; Tübingen 2010) 44, and 44-45 for bibliography on 
the topic. 

22 RABENS, Holy Spirit, 44, with reference to M.C. BEARDSLEY, “Metaphor and Falsity", 
JAAC 35 (1976) 218-222, esp. 219-220. The bibliography is vast. J.P. VAN NOPPEN — 
S. DE KNOP - R. JONGEN, Metaphor. A Bibliography of Post- 1970 Publications (Amsterdam 
1985) list 400 titles between 1970 and 1985. 

23 RABENS, Holy Spirit, 45, with reference to G.W. Dawes, The Body in Question. 
Metaphor and Meaning in the Interpretation of Ephesians 5:21-33 (BIS 30; Leiden 1998) 
50. 
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literal reading [...] And just as there is no infallible test for resolving ambi- 
guity, so there is none to be expected in discriminating the metaphorical 
from the literal” 24, 


III. THE MODERN COMMENTATORS: MAKING A LEXICOGRAPHICAL 
CHOICE 


Option I.A 


Philipp Bachmann translated 12,13c with “alle wurden wir mit einem 
Geiste getránkt" which can be translated as “we were all given one spirit 
to drink” or “we were all imbued with one spirit” ?. Bachmann uses the 
verb in the first sense, however °°. He interprets the “baptism in the one 
spirit" (12,13a) to also refer to “being given to drink inwardly (eine innere 
Tränkung) with this spirit [...] by means of which this spirit is actually 
depicted as an inwardly working life force (Lebensmacht)” ??. The great 
majority of English Bible translations render 12,13c using the first sense, 
including the NRSV: “we were all made to drink of one Spirit". Frédéric 
Godet who translated rotıchNvaı as “being made to drink", denied that 
it was appropriate to the Eucharist or baptism, but affirmed that Paul's 
intention is the “communication of the gifts of the Spirit which accompa- 
nied the laying on of hands after baptism". Here he mentioned Acts 8,17; 
10,45-46; 19,6 and argued: “By baptism the believer is bathed in the 
Spirit as the source of new life [...] The believer is first plunged, bathed 
[...] then he is made to drink, saturated with new forces, that he may be 
able to serve the body of which he has become a member" ?*, Conse- 
quently, Godet still indirectly related the text to baptism. E.-B. Allo, also 
adopting the first sense, believes that “we have all been given to drink of 
the same Spirit" is an effect of baptism and not a reference to the Eucha- 
rist ?. Allo warns the interpreter against a pantheistic view of rvedpa: 


24 M. BLACK, “More about Metaphor", Metaphor and Thought (ed. A. ORTONY) (Cam- 
bridge ?1993) 34. 

25 P. BACHMANN, Der erste Brief des Paulus an die Korinther (Kommentar zum Neuen 
Testament 7; Leipzig ?1921) 384. 

26 This is clear from his references (BACHMANN, Der erste Brief, 384) to 1 Cor 3,2 and 
Mark 9,41 to explain the “accusative of neuter object with the passive". 

27 BACHMANN, Der erste Brief, 384, with reference to John 7,37; 4,14; Rom 8,9; and 
1 Cor 10,4? [sic]. He adds that nowhere (“10,16 ff", “11,23 ff") else does Paul link the 
reception of the spirit to the Eucharist. 

28 F, GODET, Commentary on St. Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians (2 vols.; 
Edinburgh 1893) 2.211 (his italics). 

29 E.-B. ALLO, Première épître aux Corinthiens (Paris ?1934) 329. 
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the "collective Christ has nothing of the quasi-pantheist savor that either 
Reitzenstein or J. Weiss found. It is not a kind of fluid body, a material 
nveÜpao that emanates from the risen Christ and unites him to the believ- 
ers” 59, Anthony C. Thiselton has “of the Spirit we were all given to drink 
our fill”, and connects the text to “the baptismal theology of Gal 3:27- 
28” 31, Joseph A. Fitzmyer renders the expression as “and we were all 
given one Spirit to drink” 3°. Fitzmyer attempts to solve the aporia noted 
by Cuming and Rogers: for Paul (according to Cuming), the Christian is 
only "immersed" in the Spirit — the meaning suggested by "water". 
However, according to Rogers (“rightly so" for Fitzmyer) the meaning 
suggested by “cause to drink" is that the spirit is “within” the Christian 
(cp. 1 Cor 6,19). Consequently, “the second clause [12,13c] is merely a 
literary parallel to the first, that affirms the same thing about water bap- 
tism” 3. His “rightly so", however, betrays the fact that Fitzmyer is able 
to offer no fundamental argument for the superiority of the sense that he 
chooses to be correct. 


Option I.B 


Friedrich W. Horn refers to LXX texts such as Isa 29,10 where the verb 
can mean “water” but argues that when it is used with human beings the 
sense “give to drink” dominates as in Sir 15,3. Consequently, the Eucha- 
ristic interpretation is to be preferred over the baptismal view. But the 
parallelism with 1 Cor 10,4 is decisive (kai návtec TO ALTO mvevporti- 
kòv Erıov rópa [and all drank the same spiritual drink” ]) 34. Raymond 


30 ALLO, Première épître, 329-330; see also the reference (p. 87) to R. REITZENSTEIN, 
Die hellenistische Mysterienreligionen nach ihren Grundgedanken und Wirkungen (Leipzig 
31927) “334-s.”, a discussion of 1 Corinthians 2. REITZENSTEIN (Die hellenistische Myste- 
rienreligionen, 337-338) comments on 1Cor 2,16: “voðç must be the divine fluid here 
that is only bestowed on the favored individual and makes them into a nvevnarıkög”. 
J. Weiss, Der erste Korintherbrief (KEK 5; Göttingen 91910) 303: “If Christ is to be not 
only in one, but in all believers, and at the same time all believers in Christ, then the 
conception of Christ must be softened, disconnected, depersonalized in a pantheizing way, 
and for this reason the expression is equated with the nveöna”. 

31 A.C. THISELTON, The First Epistle to the Corinthians. A Commentary on the Greek 
Text (NIGTC; Grand Rapids, MI 2000) 1000-1001, who adds, “we take up the subsidiary 
nuance of drenching (while avoiding any materialist sacramentalism extraneous to Paul) 
by translating ‘Of the Spirit were we all given to drink our fill". 

32 J.A. FITZMYER, First Corinthians. A New Translation with Introduction and Com- 
mentary (AYB; New Haven, CT 2007) 473. 

33 FITZMYER, Corinthians, 479: “nowhere in the NT or early patristic writers is the 
Spirit ever said to be bestowed through the Eucharist”. 

3 F.W. Horn, Das Angeld des Geistes. Studien zur paulinischen Pneumatologie 
(FRLANT 154; Gottingen 1992) 174. 
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F. Collins translates the verse as, “we all drank the one Spirit” 35. Noting 
the difficulty of understanding the phrase, he comments: “With its refer- 
ence to ‘all,’ ‘drink,’ and ‘Spirit’ 12:13a [sic] echoes 10:4. It refers to the 
eucharistic cup (11:25)” °°. Hans-Josef Klauck mentions the parallel- 
ism between baptism and Eucharist that Paul establishes in 10,1-4 and 
1 Cor 12,13 #7. Klauck opts for the sense “give to drink”, because the 
verb used in the sense of “pour out” or “water” “strictly speaking” has 
an “inorganic object". The two aorists in 12,13 are wordplay, and èro- 
ticOnpev can be an ingressive aorist, “because it is first of all about the 
initial incorporation of the individual into the spirit-influenced body of 
Christ” 38. 


Option I.C 


Hans Lietzmann, reading ëv nópa grotio0nuev with several MSS, 
translates “given one drink to drink” and argues that the text could refer 
to baptism or the Eucharist ?°. 


Option I.D 


Volker Rabens (and others) have proposed that “drinking the Spirit” is 
“a metaphor for the Corinthians’ reception of the Spirit, functioning as a 
pars pro toto reference to the Spirit’s activity at conversion-initiation” — 
which cannot be demonstrated either, but which is another reasonable 
hypothesis *°. 


35 R.F. COLLINS, First Corinthians (SP 7; Collegeville, MN 1999) 457. 

36 CoLLINs, Corinthians, 463. 

37 H.-J. KLAUCK, Herrenmahl und hellenistischer Kult. Eine religionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchung zum ersten Korintherbrief (NTA NS 15; Miinster 71986) 285. 

38 KLAUCK, Herrenmahl, 335. 

3 H, LIETZMANN, An Die Korinther I - II (ANT 9; ergänzt von W.G. KUMMEL; Tübingen 
51969) 62-63; however, KÙMMEL in the supplement (188), without argument, states that 
those commentators who believe the reference is to baptism are “correct”. 

40 RABENS, Holy Spirit, 112; see also, e.g., M. BARTH, Die Taufe — Ein Sakrament? 
Ein exegetischer Beitrag zum Gespräch über die kirchliche Taufe (Zollikon — Zürich 1951) 
322-326. Barth, however, interprets the verb to mean “watering” and unconvincingly 
attempts to disassociate 12,13a from water baptism entirely. G.D. FEE, The First Epistle 
to the Corinthians (NICNT; Grand Rapids, MI ?2014) 665, believes the reference is not 
to baptism but to “the common experience of the Spirit of conversion” (646) — seeking 
to distinguish being baptized “in the one Spirit" from water baptism — which seems incon- 
sistent with the sacramental context of 1 Corinthians 10-11 and the fact that all other uses 
of Partito in Paul are sacramental, including especially 1 Cor 10,2. See M.M. MITCHELL, 
Paul and the Rhetoric of Reconciliation. An Exegetical Investigation of the Language and 
Composition of 1 Corinthians (HUT 28; Tübingen 1991) 121, 141, 252; and W. SCHRAGE, 
Der erste Brief an die Korinther (4 vols.; EKK 7; Zürich 1991) 3.216 n. 607. 
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Option ILA 


The translation in German language commentaries tends to be the pas- 
sive of trdnken, which can mean “give to drink” or "saturate", although 
it is obsolete in modern colloquial German in sense to “give a person to 
drink" 4. Wilhelm Bousset (who translates with “und alle sind wir mit 
einem Geist getránkt") apparently opted for the second meaning of motifa: 
“[The] miracle is worked through the Spirit who is effectively present 
in baptism and fills the water with its powers [...] The image would 
only correspond completely with the reality, if in baptism the holy water 
would have also been drunk. But we cannot accept that [thesis]. In bap- 
tism, the believer is washed around and wholly penetrated by the powers 
of the Spirit operative in the water” 4. Johannes Weiss saw the relation- 
ship between 13a and 13c as follows: “The contrast ‘imbued with one 
spirit’ now weaves the image of the wave flowing around us [13a] to the 
point that this fluid [spirit] has penetrated into us” 4. Archibald Robin- 
son and Alfred Plummer adopted the second sense in their commentary on 
1 Corinthians: “we were all watered, saturated, imbued, with one Spirit 
[...] the Spirit is the element in [£v] which baptism takes place” ^. Ralph 
P. Martin argues, “From this ‘one baptism’ — best regarded as described 
under two metaphors (‘baptized’ in the water rite and ‘saturated’ [epo- 
tisthemen] by the Spirit in the same initiatory experience) — Paul extrapo- 
lates that barriers of race, culture, and social status are done away in an 
‘eschatological abrogation’” ^. Similarly, Friedrich Lang believes that 
“the saturation with the spirit again emphasizes the reception of the uni- 
fying spirit in Baptism, which is supported by the Aorist” ^. Proponents 


^! I thank JÖRG Frey for noting the importance of this translation for German exegesis 
and for his comments on the use of the causative trdnken in modern German. That is, the 
verb is used primarily for animals and sick people. 

42 W, BoussEr, “Der erste Brief an die Korinther", Die Schriften des Neuen Testa- 
ments neu übersetzt und für die Gegenwart erklärt (ed. J. WEISS) (2 vols.; Göttingen 
1908) 2.72-162, here 134. A revision of the translation is found in RABENS, Holy Spirit, 
110. 

5 Weiss, Korintherbrief, 303. A reference to the Eucharist is “improbable” in the 
context. The image of “air surrounding and penetrating a body” is more appropriate than 
that of water. 

4 A. ROBERTSON — A. PLUMMER, First Epistle of St Paul to the Corinthians (ICC; New 
York 1911) 272. Cf. the translation of J. MOFFATT, The New Testament. A New Translation 
(New York 1922) 425: “we were all imbued with one spirit”. 

45 R.P. MARTIN, The Spirit and the Congregation. Studies in I Corinthians 12-15 
(Eugene, OR 1984) 24, who also uses “imbued” to translate the verb (23) . 

46 F, LANG, Die Briefe an die Korinther (NTD 7; Göttingen — Zürich 71994) 172, who 
also notes that “the idea of watering (Trdnkung) corresponds to the image of the outpouring 
of the spirit” in Joel 3,1; Acts 2,17.18.33; 10,45. 
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for the baptismal interpretation often mention the aorist in 13c, the rela- 
tionship between 13a and 13c, and comparative texts such as Joel 3,1-2 
LAX 


Option II.B 


Proponents of a Eucharistic interpretation of 13c use arguments such 
as these: the two aorists are merely a stylistic “wordplay”; the “ingres- 
sive Aktionsart” indicates "'the initial incorporation of the individual into 
the Spirit-penetrated Christ-body' through Communion"; on the baptis- 
mal interpretation 13c would be “a redundant repetition of 13a”; “‘drink- 
ing the Spirit’ is not a suitable image for baptism” and the comparative 
texts from the LXX do not mention drinking the spirit ^. Paul's expres- 
sion means “we were all watered/imbued with one spirit" (wir sind alle 
mit einem Geist getrdnkt) according to Hans Conzelmann. In a footnote 
Conzelmann writes: “Is &roctoOnpev an allusion to the Eucharist?” ^, 


Option III.A 


Andreas Lindemann translates the text with the usual ambiguous phrase 
“mit einem Geist getränkt worden”, and believes the reference is probably 
to baptism (less probably the Eucharist), given the "interplay" (das Inein- 
ander) between nüvteg and £v °°. Because 12b is parallel to 12a, Dieter 
Zeller argues that 12c is “probably a paraphrase for the gift of the spirit 
at baptism". Zeller concedes that totitewv can evoke “nourishment” as in 
1 Cor 3,2 and in Sir 15,3 (kai 660p cogiag toticer adtév and the water of 
wisdom she will give him to drink [NETS]) or “watering” as in 1 Cor 3,7. 
In either case, "the spirit transmitted at baptism would germinate into 
an abundance of charisms” ?!. 


47 RABENS, Holy Spirit, 109-110. 

^* RABENS, Holy Spirit, 110-111, with reference to KLAUCK, Herrenmahl, 335. 

4 H, CONZELMANN, Der erste Brief an die Korinther (Gottingen 71981) 256 n. 17. The 
English version of his commentary (/ Corinthians. A Commentary [Hermeneia; Philadel- 
phia, PA 1975] 210) renders the verb as *we were imbued with" — a translation presum- 
ably approved by Conzelmann. 

50 A. LINDEMANN, Der erste Korintherbrief (HNT 9/1; Tübingen 2000) 268, 272. 

3! D. ZELLER, Der erste Brief an die Korinther (KEK 5; Göttingen 2010) 394 (“ getränkt” 
[^saturated" or “given to drink" ]), 398-399, with reference to Acts 2,17f.33; 10,45; 
Titus 3,6. He notes that normally the éroticOnpuev would be a point action (baptism), 
but if it is a complexive aorist, it summarizes a lasting action in one point (Eucharist). 
Cf. E.G. HOFFMANN — H. SIEBENTHAL, Griechische Grammatik zum Neuen Testament 
(Riehen 1990) $ 194f. 
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Option III.B 


Wolfgang Schrage notes that the verb can mean “give to drink" or 
"water" but argues that in the passive it means "receive drink" — which 
is actually incorrect since the verb in the passive can also mean “watered” 52, 
It is difficult, Schrage believes, to decide whether the reference is to bap- 
tism or the Eucharist. The aorist and the parallelism supports the first 
option, while the conjunction of baptism and Eucharist in 1 Cor 10:2-4 
supports the second option, although the reference to drink only would 
be highly unusual 53, 


IV. MATERIAL INTERPRETATIONS OF THE SPIRIT 


Horn argues that nöna and nveüna are “substantively bound to each 
other" (substanzhaft aneinander gebunden) *. However, against Horn, 
Paul does not say, £niov tò nveðpa (“they drank spirit"). For Horn, the 
spirit is comparable (vergleichbar) to a substance or fluid that is sacra- 
mentally incorporated into the believer, and it consequently becomes the 
new substance of the believer's existence” 55. The Eucharistic interpre- 
tation is the best option because of texts such as Sir 15,3, Jer 16,7 LXX, 
and 1 Cor 10,2-4 5. Troy W. Martin has similarly attempted to adjudi- 
cate between the two options by a material analysis of nveüuo: either 
one receives it through the “pores of the skin in baptism" or “through 
the digestive system in the Eucharist” >’. He refers to medical texts that 
identify rvedpo with breath, and the Eucharist, consequently, is the best 
option for interpreting Paul's statement °®. According to his thesis, Paul 
envisions the reception of the rvedpa through the oro-nasal passages >. 
Although for Martin this image is simply a point of comparison and not 
actually Paul's conception of the Holy Spirit, he seems unaware that his 
material interpretation of tvedpo contradicts 1 Cor 2,12, which is a patent 


52 SCHRAGE, Korinther, 3.217. See $ I above. 

5 ScHRAGE, Korinther, 3.218. Another option he mentions is the “gift, power, and 
binding unity of the spiritual gifts” that are received at baptism (13a). 

** Horn, Das Angeld, 170. 

55 Horn, Das Angeld, 175. Cf. RABENS, Holy Spirit, 111. 

56 Horn, Das Angeld, 174-175, 289-290. 

7! RABENS, Holy Spirit, 111, with reference to T.W. MARTIN, “Paul’s Pneumatological 
Statements and Ancient Medical Texts”, The New Testament and Early Christian Litera- 
ture in Greco-Roman Context. Studies in Honor of David E. Aune (ed. J. FOTOPOULOS) 
(NT.S 122; Leiden 2006) 105-126, here 118. 

58 MARTIN, “Statements”, 107-111, 118. 

59 MARTIN, “Statements”, 115-116. 
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denial that the nveüno can be identified with any of the elements of the 
cosmos °0, The reasons for this assertion follow. 

Paul argues in 1 Cor 2,12: fjueig dè od TO nveðpa TOD xócpov EAGBO- 
uev GAAG TO tvedua TO EK TOD Og0d (“we have not received the spirit of 
the cosmos, but the spirit of God”). John M.G. Barclay comments, with 
regard to Troels Engberg-Pedersen’s Stoic approach to nveðpa in Paul, 
“this categorical distinction between God and the cosmos seems unStoic, 
and occurs precisely where Paul speaks of eschatological mysteries pre- 
pared ‘before the ages’ but revealed and realized only in his present" 9!. 
Similarly, Paul's reference to the creation of the cosmos (m0 Ktioews 
«x6cpov) in Rom 1,20 demonstrates that no element of the cosmos is iden- 
tical with the nveðpa of God. In Stoicism, for example, the cosmos com- 
prises earth, air, fire, and water ©. For the Stoics such as Chrysippus, 
nveðua is a mixture of air and fire 6°. Galen summarizes the Stoic view 
thus: 


The breathy [pneumatic] substance is what sustains, and the material sub- 
stance what is sustained. And so they say that air and fire sustain, and earth 
and water are sustained. 


THV HEV yàp nvevpuatikT|v oboíav TO GLVEXOV, Tv SE DALKTIV TO OLVEYOLE- 
vov, S0ev dépa pév Kal TÜP ovvéxetv paci, yv dè Kai 066p ovvereodar 9^. 


These texts warrant the conclusion that the nveüna in Paul is categorically 
different from any of the elements. Consequently, a translator cannot ren- 
der the nveüna of God in any Pauline text as, for example, with “air” or 
“air and fire” and so forth. 


60 See MARTIN, “Statements”, 106. 

61 J.M.G. BARCLAY, “Stoic Physics and the Christ Event: A Review of Troels Engberg- 
Pedersen, Cosmology and Self in the Apostle Paul. The Material Spirit (Oxford 2010)”, 
JSNT 33 (2011) 406-414, here 411. Engberg-Pedersen (Cosmology, 104, 228-229) attempts 
to evade this problem by interpreting Paul’s affirmation, “the pneuma that we received is 
not of the world, but one from God”, with reference to Rom 8,15, “for the pneuma that 
you received was not one of slavery”. But Paul does not identify the cosmos, a creation 
of God (Rom 1,20; cf. Phil 2,15), with slavery — even though sin has entered into the 
cosmos (Rom 5,12), and the form of the cosmos is passing away (1 Cor 7,31). Christ is 
reconciling the cosmos to himself (2 Cor 5,19). The comments in Gal 4,3.9 are too ambig- 
uous to use in the argumentation, but if Paul does mean the physical elements of the cosmos, 
then it is self-evident that rveðua of God does not comprise one of them or a combination 
thereof. If Col 2,8.20 is by Paul, then it also makes clear that none of the elements of the 
cosmos can be identified with the nveüna of God. 

9? D.E. HAHM, The Origins of Stoic Cosmology (Columbus, OH 1977) 30, 31, 34 (with 
reference to SVF 2 $ 579, Chrysippus), 36. Cf. SVF 2 $ 412-438. 

6 See SVF 2 § 841, 310, 442, 786. Cf. HAHM, The Origins, 129 n. 30, 158-160. See 
also the author's “1Cor 15,40-41: Paul and the Heavenly Bodies" (forthcoming in ZNW). 

64 Galen, De plenitudine 3 (7.525 Kühn) = SVF 2.439, translation from A.A. LONG — 
D.N. SEDLEY, The Hellenistic Philosophers. Volume 1. Translations of the Principal Sources, 
with Philosophical Commentary (Cambridge 1987) 282. 
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One can still formulate a Eucharistic interpretation of the text without 
speculation about a material nveüna, however. Hans-Ulrich Weidemann 
argues extensively for a reference to a first Eucharist (independent of 
baptism) or a baptismal Eucharist in 1 Cor 12,13c 9. The use of liquid 
as an image of the spirit is a metaphor according to Weidemann °. One 
should note that, while a metaphorical usage would not in itself exclude 
a material understanding of the spirit, the arguments above do exclude 
such an understanding in Paul. Paul does not mention bread, because in 
1 Cor 10,4 and 12,13 he is thinking of the "parallel between the Red Sea 
miracle and the water from the rock" — with reference to Ps 77,13- 
16 9", “In the first Eucharist believers are given the rvedpa to drink" 88, 
Weidemann's arguments are good but inconclusive, however. In 1 Cor 10,4 
the Israelites do not drink the spirit. The parallelism between 1 Cor 12,13a 
and 12,13b with their references to baptism does not encourage a reader 
to come to a decisive conclusion concerning a Eucharistic reference in 
12,13c. 

A close perusal of these interpretive options reveals the ambiguity: the 
arguments for choosing one meaning over the other are fundamentally 
weak. In addition, one cannot any more demonstrate that Paul only refers 
to the Eucharist in 12,13c than one can demonstrate that he only refers to 
baptism. And it is even more uncertain that one can establish a material 
interpretation of the nveüna based on 12,13c. 


V. COMPARATIVE TEXTS 


Comparative texts do not solve the aporia. Many texts use images in 
which the spirit is poured, and a few include images of drinking water 
or eating honey, which respectively signify the spirit. The HB and LXX 
include a number of examples of “pouring out the spirit”. Isa 29,10 com- 
prises a judgment in which God has poured (nenötıkev, 703) a spirit of 
sleep or paralysis on the prophets, although the oracle seems “addressed 
to the broader Judean political leadership" °°. In Isa 44,3a, the prophet 


65 H.U. WEIDEMANN, Taufe und Mahlgemeinschaft. Studien zur Vorgeschichte der alt- 
kirchlichen Taufeucharistie (WUNT 338; Tübingen 2014) 321-340. 

6 See WEIDEMANN, Taufe, 337, who also mentions a number of comparative texts 
including: Heb 6,4-6 (Taufe, 352-371, 398); Did. 10 (Taufe, 69-90, 313, 398); John 6,27 
(Taufe, 35, 313-315); Jos. Asen. (Taufe, 386-398, 406); and Neh 9,20 (= 2 Esd 19,20) 
(Taufe, 310-312, 379-381, 399, 406). It is important to note that none of Weidemann's 
comparative texts actually use water as a metaphor for the nveüua. 

67 WEIDEMANN, Taufe, 337. 

68 WEIDEMANN, Taufe, 337. 

99 J.J.M. ROBERTS, First Isaiah (Hermeneia; Philadelphia, PA 2015) 368. 
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foresees that God will pour (PSN) water on thirsty ground and like- 
wise (44,3b) will pour out “my spirit" on “your descendants” 7°. Klaus 
Baltzer comments that “the outpouring of water becomes an image for 
the outpouring and efficacy of the Spirit” ”!. The image of an outpouring 
of spirit appears in other texts of Isaiah ?. Andrew T. Abernethy argues 
that “the water poured upon the thirsty land in v. 3a is metaphorical for 
renewing God's people by God's spirit” 7°. Similarly, Ezek 39,29 prophe- 
sies an outpouring (éééyga, *N257) of the spirit on the exiles of Israel. 
Walther Zimmerli remarks that this expression is a variation of “putting” 
(13) the spirit in 36,27 and 37,14 and notes the similar imagery in Joel 74. 
The prophet in Joel 3,1-2 announces that God will pour out (£x £6, 
TWN) “my spirit" on all flesh ^. Hans Walter Wolff comments that 
“Spirit as vital power is on principle the opposite of the feebleness of 
‘flesh’ (2223 Is 31:3)" 7°. In Zach 12,10 God promises that he will pour 
out (ky £0, ’NDDW) a spirit of grace and compassion on the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem — a text that closely resembles Isa 44,3 77. All of these 
texts from the HB and LXX envision the spirit using the imagery of the 
pouring of liquid. 

Some of the Qumran texts likewise use such imagery. One of the 
Hodayot reads: “you have spread (2 7n15°17) your holy spirit upon me”, 
but some scholars have translated the verb as “poured” or “sprinkled 
in” 75, Carol A. Newsom argues that the image is of “the sprinkling of 


70 See RABENS, Holy Spirit, 46, on HB texts in which God “pours out" something 
abstract like anger (Isa 42,25). Rabens (51) argues that Isa 44,3 is very similar in meaning 
to IQH* 15,9-10. 

7! K, BALTZER, Deutero-Isaiah (Hermeneia; Philadelphia, PA 2001) 186. 

72 See also Isa 19,14; 32,15; and RABENS, Holy Spirit, 43. 

75 A.T. ABERNETHY, Eating in Isaiah. Approaching the Role of Food and Drink in 
Isaiah's Structure and Message (BibInt 131; Leiden 2014) 128. 

74 W, ZIMMERLI, Ezekiel 2. A Commentary on the Book of the Prophet Ezekiel, Chap- 
ters 25-48 (Hermeneia; Philadelphia, PA 1983) 321. 

75 RABENS (Holy Spirit, 110) notes that this text is frequently used by those who opt 
for an “infusion-transformation” view of the spirit at baptism. 

76 H.W. WOLFF, Joel and Amos (Hermeneia; Philadelphia, PA 1977) 66, who com- 
pares this text with the strength the spirit will provide “for end-time ‘battles of wicked- 
ness’” in IQH? 15,9-10. 

7 P.L. REDDIT, Zechariah 9-14 (IECOT; Stuttgart 2012) 116, notes the resonance of 
12,10 with Isa 44,3-4. 

75 1QH? 15,9-10; translation from The Dead Sea Scrolls Reader. Second Edition, 
Revised and Expanded, 2 vols. (eds. D.W. PARRY — E. Tov) (Leiden 2014) 2.308-309 
[Newsom]. For alternative translations, see RABENS, Holy Spirit, 43 (see Ps 68,10 where the 
Hiphil is used with rain and Prov 7,17, Sir 43,17), and J. FREv, “The Notion of the Spirit in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls and in Texts of the Early Jesus Movement", The Religious World- 
view Reflected in the Dead Sea Scrolls (eds. G.J. BROOKE — R.A. CLEMENTS — M. KISTER — 
M. SEGAL) (STDJ 127; Leiden 2018) 83-102, esp. 90. 
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spirit that penetrates into the interior of the person" ??. Jörg Frey translates 
the identical verb in 1QH? 4,38 as “you have sprinkled your holy spirit 
upon (Y) your servant". He comments that “the image chosen is that of 
sprinkling purification water” 8°, The scroll entitled “Words of the Lumi- 
naries" describes the pouring (nnpx^) of the holy spirit “on us" 8!. Elbert 
J.C. Tigchelaar believes that the basis of this text is Isa 44,3 #2. In 1QS 4,21, 
God will “cleanse” people “by a holy spirit" and “like purifying waters” 
“sprinkle (17) each with the spirit of truth” 9. According to Frey the “Holy 
Spirit is imagined as a purifying fluid” 84, As with the images above in 
the HB, those from the Qumran texts depict the spirit (or holy spirit) as 
a liquid. 

Other literature of Second Temple Judaism uses imagery of pouring 
or even consuming the spirit. In / En. 62,1-2 "the spirit of righteousness 
was poured (take‘wa)” over the elect one (the son of man) 9. The satu- 
ration with the spirit enables the elect one to carry out the judgment that 
follows. The image of pouring appears in the 7. /2 Patr., but the text 
is problematic, and has been dated from the Maccabean period to the 
second century C.E. It is probably a Christian composition, although it 
has made much use of Jewish tradition “in a way that we can now only 
partly reconstruct” °°. In T. Jud. 24,2, Judah tells his sons that the heav- 
ens will open to “pour out (£ky £a) the blessing of the spirit" of God on 
a messianic figure who will in turn pour (&xysei) “the spirit of grace" on 
“you” . The messianic figure will be a “fountain of life” (ñ tyr eis Conv) 


7? C.A. NEWSOM, “Flesh Spirit, and the Indigenous Psychology of the Hodayot”, Prayer 
and Poetry in the Dead Sea Scrolls and Related Literature. Essays in Honor of Eileen 
Schuller on the Occasion of her 65th Birthday (eds. J. PENNER — K.M. PENNER — C. WASSEN) 
(STDJ 98; Leiden 2011) 339-354, esp. 349. She (350) compares the expression to Eze- 
kiel's (36,25) imagery of “sprinkling” (Pr), “suggesting the influence of Ezekiel on the 
conceptualization of the gift of the spirit". 

80 Frey, “Spirit”, 90, with reference to E.J.C. TIGCHELAAR, “Historical Origins of the 
Early Christian Concept of the Holy Spirit: Perspectives from the Dead Sea Scrolls”, The 
Holy Spirit, Inspiration, and the Cultures of Antiquity. Multidisciplinary Perspectives 
(eds. J. FREY — J.R. LEVISON) (Ekstasis 5; Berlin 2014) 167-240, esp. 188. Cf. IQH* 33,33 
for the same use of the verb with the holy spirit. 

81 40504 col. xviii (frgs. 1 +2 v recto) 1. 16. 

82 TIGCHELAAR, “Historical Origins", 207. 

53 PARRY — Tov, Scrolls, 13 

84 Brey, "Spirit", 88. 

85 Translation from G. NICKELSBURG — J.C. VANDERKAM, / Enoch 2. A Commentary 
on the Book of 1 Enoch Chapters 37-82 (Hermeneia; Minneapolis, MN 2012) 254, 256, 
where they adopt the usual emendation “he seated him" (‘anbaro) for “he sat" (nabara) 
in 62,1. 

86 G. NICKELSBURG, Jewish Literature between the Bible and the Mishnah (Minnea- 
polis, MN ?2005) 315, cf. 302-315. For other references, see J.G. Cook, Empty Tomb, 
Resurrection, Apotheosis (WUNT 410; Tübingen 2018) 509-511. 
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for all flesh (T. Jud. 24,4) 8’. Joseph and Aseneth is a less problematic text 
and is likely a Jewish composition dated between the first century B.C.E. 


and the beginning of the second century C.E. 88. One of the text's primary 


themes comprises Aseneth’s conversion to (or initiation into) Judaism ®. 


Joseph (Jos. Asen. 8,9) blesses Aseneth and prays that God "renew (àva- 
Kaívicov) her with your spirit" and “let her eat the bread of life (äptov 
Gong) and drink the cup of your blessing” °°. Although Joseph does not 
identify the spirit with the bread and cup, they are clearly related. As part 
of the initiation process (16,14) Aseneth eats a honeycomb given her by an 
angelic figure which he identifies as the “spirit of life” (nveöna Gong) ?!. 
The angel then tells her (16,16) that she has “eaten the bread of life (Gpxov 
Song), drunk the cup of immortality (tom prov à0avaotac), and has been 
anointed with the chrism of incorruption (ypiopatt d@0apoiac)”. In Philo 
the divine logos and divine wisdom both water souls ??. 

The NT has images of both pouring the spirit and drinking the spirit. 
Acts depicts the outpouring of the spirit in the Christian community 
(2,17-18 [£xy£o]; 2,33 [€Séyeev]; 10,45 [Exkéyuta1]) as does Paul 
(Rom 5,5 [ékxéyvta1]). In John (7,38-39) Jesus calls to the thirsty indi- 
vidual of faith to come and drink (nıv&to). The “rivers of living waters” 
(totapoì [...] Satos C@vtoc) that will flow out of their hearts are iden- 
tified with the spirit they will receive. This text explains the earlier pas- 
sage in John 4,13-14 where Jesus tells the Samaritan woman that anyone 
who drinks the water he gives will never thirst again, and that the water 


87 A.L.A. HOGETERP, Expectations of the End. A Comparative Traditio-Historical 
Study of Eschatological, Apocalyptic and Messianic Ideas in the Dead Sea Scrolls and the 
New Testament (STDJ 83; Leiden 2009) 85, compares these texts respectively to Mark 
1,10-11 and John 4,14, and 7,37-39; he further notes (82-84) the correspondence between 
certain texts in the T. /2 Patr. and texts from Qumran and the Cairo Geniza. 

88 See U.B. FINK, Joseph und Aseneth. Revision des griechischen Texts und Edition 
der zweiten lateinischen Ubersetzung (Berlin 2008) 4-7; RABENS, Holy Spirit, 54-55; and 
A. STANDHARTINGER, “Recent Scholarship on Joseph and Aseneth (1988-2013), CurBS 12 
(2014) 353-406, esp. 367-371. 

89 STANDHARTINGER, “Recent Scholarship", 354, 363-367. 

°° Cf. the similar expressions in 8,5 ([of Joseph] bread, cup, chrism), 15,5 ([of Aseneth] 
bread, cup, chrism), 19,5 ([of Aseneth] bread, cup), and 21,21 ([of Aseneth] bread, cup). 
STANDHARTINGER (“Recent Scholarship", 384) remarks that “some take the formula as an 
allusion to a ritual meal of some sort". The text (long recension) is that edited by FINK, 
Joseph und Aseneth. 

?! WEIDEMANN (Taufe, 386-398, 406) in his excursus on Joseph and Aseneth argues 
that honey which Aseneth consumes (15,5, 16,8.14) is the equivalent of manna. The honey 
(393), e.g., is identified as angels' food (16,14) as is the manna in Ps 78,24-25 and Sap 16,20. 
STANDHARTINGER (“Recent Scholarship", 384-385) mentions many alternative interpre- 
tations of the honey and notes that the Exodus theme is “not prominent elsewhere" in 
the treatise. 

?? Philo, Somn. 2.242 (6 Ostog Xóyoc [...] totitn); Fug. 195 (fj Osia cogia [...] roti- 
Covtat). 
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“will become in them a spring of water welling up to eternal life" (NRSV). 
These comparative texts are important, but are inconclusive with regard to 
the ambiguity of Paul's expression. 


VI. PATRISTIC EXEGESIS 


Cyril of Alexandria quoted both John 4,13-14 and 7,38-39 in his inter- 
pretation of 1 Cor 12,13c and then referred to two Psalms ?*: 


For if he [Christ] himself is “the brook of God, rich in water” [Ps 64,10], as 
the Psalmist says, if he is “the stream of delights" [Ps 35,9] with which God 
the Father is to water those who love him, then why should we not regard his 
[Christ's] Spirit as drink and as life-giving water? 

£i yap &otıv adtòg “è totauòc Tod OzoD", Kata TV TOD yóAXovtog 
qoviv, ô zAnpng 66ótov, “è yeuappovs tijg TpLvOTs”, Sv nociGeiv 
AEyetar tobc dyar®viag adtòv ô OEdc kai IIatrjp, næs ook Edel TO 
TIvetpa adtod rópa te kai 660p vogio0at TO Goonotóv; 


Konrad F. Zawadzki, the recent editor of Cyril, remarks that Cyril’s expres- 
sions for the spirit, nöna and 060p tO Cwomo1dv "probably refer to the 
sacraments of the Eucharist and baptism". Consequently, Paul's formula, 
Ev nveðpa éroticOnpev, “indicates a figurative paraphrase of the two 
sacraments” ?*, Cyril of Jerusalem, after quoting John 7,38 and 4,14b, 
identifies the water with the spiritual grace which gives the gifts of the 
spirit °°. He also affirms that the Holy Spirit, distributes grace to each 
person as it wills °°. In the same context he quotes 1 Cor 12,7-11. None 
of the references are exact parallels to ëv nvebdpa Enotioßnuev ?7. 
Chrysostom makes use of both senses of rotito: 


Kai mavtec Ev mvedpa Enotiohnuev (“for we have all been made to drink 
of one spirit/for we have all been watered by one spirit"). For the body also 
is not one member, but many. That is, we have come to the same mystery 
initiation, we enjoy the same table. And why did he not say, we are nour- 
ished by the same body and drink the same blood? Because by saying spirit, 
he meant both together — both the flesh and the blood. For through both 
(notiópeða) we are made to drink of the one spirit. On the other hand, to 


93 Cyril of Alexandria, / Cor. 12,12-13 (K.R. ZAWADZKI, Der Kommentar Cyrills von 
Alexandrien zum 1. Korintherbrief. Einleitung, kritischer Text, Übersetzung, Einzelanalyse 
[Traditio Exegetica Graeca 16; Leuven et al. 2015] 184 [trans. ZAWADZKI]). 

9 ZAWADZKI, Der Kommentar, 446. 

95 Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechesis 16.12 (W.C. REISCHL — J. Rupp, S. patris nostri Cyrilli 
Hierosolymorum archiepiscopi opera quae supersunt omnia [2 vols.; Munich 1848-1860] 
2.218). 

% Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechesis 16.12 (2.218 Rupp). 

97 Cf. SCHRAGE, Korinther, 4.218. 
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me he appears now to speak of that manifestation of the spirit which takes 
place in us after baptism and before the mysteries. And he said, érotic0n- 
uev “we were made to drink/we were watered” because the metaphor of the 
expression suited him extremely well for his proposed subject (hypothesis): 
as if he had said respecting plants and a garden, that by the same fountain 
all the trees are watered, because it is by the same water; so also here he 
says, we all drank the same spirit, we enjoyed the same grace. If now one 
spirit both formed us and gathered us all together into one body; for this is 
the meaning of, “we were baptized into one body”: and he graciously gave 
us one table, and gave us all the same watering, (for this is the meaning 
of, we were made to drink/watered into one spirit), and united persons so 
widely separated; and if many things then become a body when they are 
made one: what have I to do with your constant harping on, up and down, 
about their difference? 


“Kai mévtec Ev nveüna Enotiohnuev. Kai yap TO ooi odk Eotıv £v 
uéXoc, GAAG TOAAG”. Tovtéott, TPÒG tv AdTHV HAVOLEV uvotayo- 
yiav, tig ads AnoAadonev vpan£Gnc. Kai 510 ti un eine, tÒ adtò 
couo tpepóueða, Kal tò adtò alua nivonev; “Ot rvedua einov, 
Gupdtepa 65.066€ kai tò aipa Kai tùv oápka: 8v dugotepov yàp 
Ttvedua tottoueda. “Epoi dè 6okei vOv &ketvnrv Aéysw TOD nveópnao- 
TOG TIV EMLMOITHOLV, THV And TOD Particuatog kai TPO TOV LvOTN- 
piov &yywopévnv uiv. “Enotioßnnev” dè einev, &neioT| f| ueta- 
popà tijg AEEEW@S opóðpa apubdiog ATH Tpòg TV npokeipiévnv 
bmdVEOLV: Wc Av ei Eni OLTOV Kai tapadeicov EAEyEv, ötı And TÅG 
aoti]c NYNG Tavta tà óévópa Gpdetat, ANO tov avdtovd bdatoc: otta 
df kai évtad0a, TO ato nveðpa ENIONEV GnavtEc, TÅG abti]c àre- 
Aabcapev XApırog, pnoiv. Ei toívov Kai Ev tveduo NUGS KaTEOKED- 
acs, kai gig Ev oua Gnavtas uàs ovvýyaye: toOto yap otv, 
“gig £v copa éparticOnuev:” Kai uíav vpángGav éyaptoato, Kai 
nv avtiv apdsiav üraciv EI@KE: toOto yap otv, “sis £v TVEdLA 
éroticOnuev:” Kai TOOODTOV SLEDTOTAS VOCE, xai TH TOAAU TOTE 
yivetar copo, tav yévyntat Ev: Ti pot Tv Stagopav vo Kai KATO 
otpégets 9; 


Chrysostom's sic in 12,13c at the end of this excerpt occurs in the Byzan- 
tine textual tradition, which was the source for the KJV translation of 1611 
(and haue beene all made to drinke into one spirit). Cuming argues that 
Chrysostom's éníopev “is a natural word to use of a plant that has been 
watered”. In addition, Chrysostom next uses &pdsiav and contends that 
this is the meaning of eig Ev Ilveüno Erotichnuev. In the metaphor, 
the spirit waters people as the same fountain waters trees in a garden. But 


?* Hom. I Cor. 30.2 ad 12,13 (Sancti patris nostri Joannis Chrysostomi archiepiscopi 
Constantinopolitani in divi Pauli epistolam ad Corinthios homiliae xliv [...] [ed. F. FIELD; 
Oxford 1847] 367 = [with some textual differences] PG 61.251), translation modified 
from NPNF 12.176. Cf. CPG § 4428. CUMING (“EIIOTIZOHMEN”, 284) refers to part 
of this text of Chrysostom. 
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Chrysostom does not limit his homily to this second meaning of the verb. 
He next insists that we have drunk the spirit — using the first meaning. 
Chrysostom also relates 12,13c to the “manifestation of the spirit" (tot 
TVEVLATOG tiv éripoitmowv) after baptism and to the Eucharist. 

Theophylact of Ochrid (ca 1100) was heavily dependent on Chrysos- 
tom and consequently also emphasized the metaphorical nature of Paul’s 
expression in its emphasis on the image of watering ??: 


“and we were made to drink/watered”, he said, from the metaphor of trees 
that are watered from the same spring. Therefore, one spirit gave us to drink 
and watered us and made us one body 

’Erotio@nuev dè einev, Gnd petagopàg tov Sévdpov [Kai] TOV Ex cilc 
abtiic àpósv[o]u£vov mnyic. "Ev ov ITveOpa Enötıoev hdc Kai fpösvos, 
xai Ev o@pa sivar &notqog ! 


Theophylact's statement about the metaphor of trees appears in a 
sixteenth-century manuscript, itself based on an eleventh-century manu- 
script, in a catena extract that is attributed to Imdvvov (Chrysostom), but 
which is not found word for word in any of Chrysostom's writings in the 
Thesaurus Linguae Graecae !?!, 

Cuming's attempt to locate Chrysostom on the side of “we were 
watered" is forced and fails to take into consideration the entire discus- 
sion. It seems more appropriate simply to concede that Chrysostom made 
use of both options in his homily. For Chrysostom and for Theophylact 
the same spirit both gave Christians to drink and watered them. In either 
sense of the verb ’Erotic0nuev, the spirit of God infuses Christian exis- 
tence. It is clear that Chrysostom is concerned with the literal meaning 
of Paul's text which in this case is a metaphor. Frances M. Young has 
recently reflected on the diversity of patristic understandings of the so- 
called literal sense of scripture. She writes, “For us, ‘literal’ may mean 
the *plain sense' of the words, taking full account of context and includ- 
ing metaphors such as ‘God is my Rock’; by contrast the Fathers distin- 
guished wording from sense, and the normal sense of a word from its 
use as a metaphor, so that they would argue that ‘God is my Rock’ is an 
absurdity *according to the letter', and so one must take it tropikos, that is, 


°° On Theophylact's dependence on Chrysostom (and independence), see E.W. SAUNDERS, 


“Theophylact of Bulgaria as Writer and Biblical Interpreter", BR 2 (1957) 31-44. 

100 Theophylact, Expositio in ep. i ad Cor. 12,13 (PG 124.716C). 

101 Catena in ep. i ad Cor. (typus Vaticanus) (e cod. Paris. gr. 227) (J.A. CRAMER, 
Catenae Graecorum patrum in Novum Testamentum [vol. 5; Oxford 1841] 236). Cf. Paris. 
gr. 227, 147° (XVI C.E.) — which is available at the BnF «https://gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/ 
btv1b11004459w/f157.item». This MS is a copy of the superior Vat. gr. 762 (X-XI C.E.; 
not digitally available). 
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metaphorically or tropologically” !%. I will not pursue the larger context 
of Chrysostom’s homily, but new investigations such as those of Margaret 
M. Mitchell have pointed to a far richer view of patristic exegesis than 
old models employing literal, allegorical, and tropological images !93, 
Chrysostom’s exegesis of the passage is highly effective and avoids unper- 
suasive arguments that attempt to limit the meaning of 12,13c. 


VII. THE ARGUMENTATIVE ROLE OF THE POLYVALENCE 


Paul’s intention in 1 Cor 12,13c remains ambiguous. Arguments based 
on syntax and semantics, and general exegetical tools including compar- 
ative texts do not yield a firm result on the meaning of érotic@npev. 
The verb could mean “we were saturated” or “we were made to drink”. 
In addition, scholars’ arguments concerning the sacramental reference of 
12,13c are inconclusive. It may be a reference to baptism, post-baptismal 
spiritual gifts, the Eucharist (whether baptismal or not), or perhaps even 
to conversion initiation. What does seem to be true is that 12,13 func- 
tions as an important keystone in the argumentation of 1 Corinthians. 

If the reference is to the Eucharist in 12,13c, then one may compare 
it to Paul’s insistence in 1 Cor 10,16 that drinking the cup of blessing 
"renders the participants one body with Christ (10:17)" !%. Dale Martin's 
view that in "ancient scientific theory and popular thought [...] pneuma 
was the life-giving material for members of the body" could be used 
by those who refer 12,13c to either baptism or the Eucharist !°. Troels 
Engberg-Pedersen, for example, translates 1 Cor 12,13 as “we were all 
baptized in one spirit into a single body [...] and we were all given a 
single pneuma to drink”. For him, “the pneuma is itself a physical entity, 
the body that is Christ is in fact a real, physical body”. Consequently, the 
verse is not just “metaphorical speech” but literally refers “to an entity 


102 FM. Young, Biblical Exegesis and the Formation of Christian Culture (Cambridge 
1997) 187-189 and passim, here 187. 

103 See M.M. MrrcHELL, The Heavenly Trumpet. John Chrysostom and the Art of 
Pauline Interpretation (Louisville, KY 2002) 388, for some of her reflections on meaning. 

104 See D. MARTIN, The Corinthian Body (New Haven, CT 1995) 188. It is curious that 
Martin avoids comment on 12,13 in his treatment of o@pa and rvedpa in 1 Corinthians 
12 (e.g., on 92 he quotes 12,12 and 12,14-25) and does not specifically relate the nveüna 
to either baptism or the Eucharist in his investigation. With regard to 15,29 he writes that 
“the baptism of a human body incorporates it into the body of Christ, thus demonstrating 
a connection between the Christian's body and Christ's body, and that the baptism of a 
living body can affect the state of a dead body, incorporating the dead body into the body 
of Christ". 

105 MARTIN, The Corinthian Body, 22. 
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that is a (tri-dimensional) body” !%. The Christian receives the “pneuma 
in connection with baptism and hence with entry into the ekklésia” — so 
that those in the ekklésia “possess the pneuma” , Clearly Engberg- 
Pedersen refers 12,13c to baptism and not the Eucharist. On the other 
hand, for Troy Martin the Eucharistic option (12,13c) is best, because 
"the Eucharistic reception of the three necessary nutrients of solid food, 
liquid beverage, and Spirit through the digestive system correlates well 
with the understanding of nutrition in ancient medical texts” !98, Paul's 
affirmation in 10,3-4 "reflects the entry of the spirit through the diges- 
tive system" !??. On the other hand, 12,13a “implicates the pores of the 
moistened skin as the ports of the Spirit's entry into the human body", 
and in Gal 3,1-5 the pneuma may enter an individual "through the oro- 
nasal passages in the hearing of faith" !!°. The approach of Dale Martin 
and Engberg-Pedersen is more consistent than that of Troy Martin in a 
sense, however, because Troy Martin presumably concedes that the Holy 
Spirit is not actually material: “In particular, these [medical] texts present 
ways in which pneuma enters the human body and produces dynamic, 
rational, health-giving, and life-giving effects. Obviously, what these texts 
mean by pneuma differs from Paul's conception of the Holy Spirit" !!!, 
Hence for Troy Martin these texts are merely a useful point of comparison 
(or “context”), while for Dale Martin and Engberg-Pedersen the rvedua 
is actually material/corporeal. The problems with the material conception 
of the rvedua of God have been outlined above. 

Paul's imagery of the spirit in 12,13 appears in his other texts in a vari- 
ety of ways. Caroline Johnson Hodge, without asserting that the rvedpa is 
material, does compare it to contemporary views (such as those of the 
Stoics) “of pneuma as procreative, divine, mobile, and transformative” !!2, 
She relates Paul's statement in 1 Cor 12,13 to the “transformation that 


106 ENGBERG-PEDERSEN, Cosmology and Self, 174. 

107 ENGBERG-PEDERSEN, Cosmology and Self, 174. 

108 MARTIN, “Statements”, 118. Cf. RABENS, Holy Spirit, 111. 

109 MARTIN, “Statements”, 118. MARTIN (The Corinthian Body, 9, 21-23) uses the terms 
“corporeal” and “material” for the rvedpa. 

110 MARTIN, “Statements”, 116-117, 119, with reference to Horn, Angeld, 172-175. 

!!! MARTIN, “Statements”, 106; however, in a later comment (117 n. 57) he wavers 
between a literal and metaphorical interpretation of Paul's statements about the rvedpa 
given the “ancient medical context". 

112 C. JOHNSON HODGES, If Sons, Then Heirs. A Study of Kinship and Ethnicity in the 
Letters of Paul (Oxford 2007) 75. She (75), e.g., refers to the Stoic theory of blending 
(krasis) in which pneuma “permeates other objects or beings", with reference to Alexander 
of Aphrodisias, De mixtione 3 (CAG 2.2, 216.4-218.6 Bruns), part of which is SVF 2 
$ 470 (Chrysippus). Alexander's text is translated in LONG — SEDLEY, The Hellenistic 
Philosophers, 290-291. 
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takes place in baptism” in both Rom 8,14-17 and Gal 4,1-7 where pneuma 
is “a binding agent which unites gentiles to Christ” !?. According to 
M. David Litwa, in Paul the pneuma is “received in baptism" !!^. He 
writes: “But to share Christ's body (or bodily substance) is to share 
Christ’s divine identity. Identification begins in baptism, when Chris- 
tians receive a ‘dose’ of the pneuma of Christ (1 Cor 12:13)” !!. Ben 
C. Blackwell, in his study of Pauline soteriology, emphasizes the spirit’s 
role in adoption as described in Rom 8,14-17 !!6. He notes that for Cyril 
of Alexandria, “as Christ received the Spirit for humanity at his baptism, so 
also believers receive the Spirit at theirs” !!7, Similarly, Stanley K. Stowers 
correlates the possession of the pneuma (Rom 8,9) with baptism and the 
inclusion of Gentiles in texts such as Gal 3,26-29 and Rom 6,1-11 !!*. In 
my view, however, he erroneously claims that Paul adopts Stoic “physics 
and cosmology” for his views of the pneuma !!9. Frederick S. Tappenden 
comments on the imagery of the entire “body” (c@ua) and its “limbs/ 
members" (u£Xoc) in 1 Cor 12,12-13 — imagery which “cross-maps this 
somatic construction onto the general community and specific individual 
Christ-devotees" !??, He regards this as the most "explicit text" in the 
construction of the “Church is body (of Christ)" metaphor. This metaphor 
in turn is related to the “body is container" metaphor seen in Rom 12,5 
and in 1 Cor 6,19 where “the individual's body” is “the temple of dyiov 
mvevpatoc” ?!, The images in 1 Cor 3,16 and 6,19 “presume the BODY 
IS CONTAINER metaphor and map the pneumatic presence of Christ 
to the interior" !??, In baptism, the “divine” enters “into believers’ bodies 
(Rom 5:5, 8:15)" and according to Rom 8,5-6 baptism "enables the 
possession of a ‘spiritual mind’ (ppövnua tod mvevpatoc)”. Tappenden 


113 JOHNSON HoDGEs, If Sons, 75-76 (and see 105-106 where, in a discussion of those 
who have “taken in” the pneuma, she compares 1 Cor 12,13 with Rom 6,3; Gal 3,26.28.29; 
Rom 8,17.29). 

114 M.D. Lrrwa, We are Being Transformed. Deification in Paul's Soteriology 
(BZNW 187; Berlin 2012) 162. He refers to Rom 8,9. 

115 Lrrwa, We are Being Transformed, 169. 

116 B.C. BLACKWELL, Christosis. Pauline Soteriology in Light of Deification in Irenaeus 
and Cyril of Alexandria (Tübingen 2011) 143-148 (and compare his discussion in 148-151 
of the spirit and adoption in Gal 3,23 — 4,11). He does not refer to 1 Cor 12,13. 

117 BLACKWELL, Christosis, 82. 

H8 S K. STOWERS, “What is ‘Pauline Participation in Christ’?” Redefining First-Century 
Jewish and Christian Identities. Essays in Honor of Ed Parish Sanders (ed. F. UDOH et al.) 
(South Bend, IN 2008) 352-371, esp. 360, 362. He does not explicitly cite 1 Cor 12,13. 

119 STOWERS, "Participation", 355. See $ IV above. 

120 ES. TAPPENDEN, Resurrection in Paul. Cognition, Metaphor, and Transformation 
(ECL 19; Atlanta, GA 2016) 184. 

121 TAPPENDEN, Resurrection, 184. 

122 TAPPENDEN, Resurrection, 184. 
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approvingly quotes Engberg-Pedersen’s comment “that the reception of 
tvedpa was a ‘physical, literal takeover (if only an incipient one) brought 
about by a literal infusion of physical pneuma coming from above?” 123, 
If one removes the unjustified materialist speculations from this com- 
ment, then the approach to baptism in the comment coheres quite well 
with 1 Cor 12,13 and its imagery of the spirit's hydrating and drinking 
function. 


CONCLUSION 


It is apparent that the hydrating function of the Spirit warrants a bap- 
tismal interpretation of Paul's text, while the image of drinking the Spirit 
can indicate either a baptismal or a Eucharistic interpretation of Paul's text 
in 12,13c ^, The logical connective (yàp) in 12,13 indicates that the 
reception of the spirit in baptism in 13a (and perhaps the Eucharist in 13c) 
constitutes the foundation for the unity of the body of Christ — both Jews 
and Greeks, slaves and free !*°. Zeller compares this foundation to Paul's 
similar affirmations about the spirit as the "principle of unity" in 12,4; 
12,8-9; and 12,11 "5, Consequently, besides its resonance with the themes 
of baptism and Eucharist in 1 Corinthians and other Pauline letters, 12,13 
is a key text for interpreting the unifying function of the spirit with regard 
to the rvevpatixà that are the theme of 1 Corinthians 12-14 !°’. The indi- 
vidual members of the body of Christ possess a variety of tvevpatixà 
(12,14-31). The text is an example where the interpreter is forced to accept 
the existence of ambiguity. Chrysostom's approach to the text still has 
much to commend it. In such an approach, the interpreter recognizes that 
polyvalence characterizes the text. 


LaGrange College John Granger Cook 
601 Broad St. 

LaGrange, GA 30240 

U.S.A. 


123 TAPPENDEN, Resurrection, 154, with reference to ENGBERG-PEDERSEN, Cosmology, 
71. 

7^ For the Eucharistic interpretation, see T. Martin in $ VII and Horn and Weidemann 
in $ IV. 

125 Cf. SCHRAGE, Korinther, 3.216, with reference to 6,11 also. 

126 ZELLER, Korinther, 397. 

127 On the function of xepi dé in 12,1 and elsewhere, see M.M. MITCHELL, “Concerning 
IIEPI AE in 1 Corinthians", NovT 31 (1989) 229-256. 
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SUMMARY 


1 Cor 12,13c has generated an intriguing exegetical debate that remains ongo- 
ing. Scholars have been unable to demonstrate conclusively whether étoticOnpev 
means “we were saturated” or “we were made to drink”. In addition, interpret- 
ers have been unable to conclusively show whether the reference of 12,13c is to 
baptism or the Eucharist. These ambiguities are not ultimately fatal, however. 
John Chrysostom used all four of these possible readings of the phrase in his 
homily on 1 Cor 12,13. It is likely that Paul himself was intentionally responsible 
for the polyvalence of the text. 


PARRESIA AMICALE IN 2COR 6,11 — 7,4? 


«Pur essendo in catene, pregava gli altri e li pregava per una cosa grande: 
ricevere la parresia (iva nappnotav AGBn). “Quanta dignità — dice — il 
mistero di Cristo! ". Egli dimostra che nulla gli è più desiderabile di questo 
parlare» !. 


Cosi Giovanni Crisostomo evidenzia l'importanza della parresia per 
Paolo. Diversamente da S. Marrow che considera tale topos poco deter- 
minante nel Corpus Paulinum ?, il termine nappyoia ha una ricorrenza 
(seppur minima) sufficiente per interrogarsi su una sua eventuale fun- 
zione particolare. Esso ricorre otto volte nelle lettere paoline: 2Cor 3,12; 
7,4; Fil 1,20; Fm 8; Col 2,15; Ef 3,12; 6,19; 1Tm 3,13; inoltre, il verbo 
rappnoıalouaon ricorre in 1 Ts 2,2 ed Ef 6,20. Per comprendere la portata 
di quello che — a nostro parere — in 2Cor 6,11 — 7,4 può essere consi- 
derato un motivo letterario centrale, è necessario approfondire il topos 
a cui esso si rifà ?. Un motivo, infatti, puó essere definito come l'im- 
piego a livello letterario di un topos. I topoi (loci) costituivano la saedes 
argumentorum (Quintilianus, /nst. 5.10.20) a cui attingeva l'oratore con 
l'intento di rinvenire argomenti per il suo discorso (Cicero, Inv. 2.48). 
Uno sguardo diacronico alle ricorrenze della famiglia semantica nap- 
pnoía — rappnotóGopat in alcune opere classiche ha messo in luce un 
interessante — e forse poco studiato — sviluppo semantico. Per dirla 
con J.-C. Anscombre *, il topos della parresia, pur mantenendo i propri 
elementi costitutivi, ha subito una metamorfosi, influenzato dal conte- 
sto letterario e culturale. 

Le questioni di partenza che hanno dato avvio al presente contributo 
sono le seguenti: come intendere la noAAn rappnoia di 2Cor 7,4a? Forse 
inerisce ad un modus communicandi che va oltre quello del dire la verità 
apertis verbis? Chi o cosa abilita l'apostolo ad esercitarla? E possibile 
interpretare le dinamiche comunicative di 2Cor 6,11 — 7,4 alla luce di 


! Ioannes Chrysostomus, Hom. in Col. 10.3 (PG 62, 437-438) (trad. nostra). 

? S. MARROW, «Parrhesia and the New Testament», CBQ 44 (1982) 431-446, qui 439, 
446. 

5 C. SEGRE, Avviamento all'analisi del testo letterario (Torino 1985) 337-342; 
E. BREITHOLTZ, Enthymemes and Topoi in Dialogue. The Use of Common Sense Reason- 
ing in Conversation (Current Research in the Semantics/Pragmatics Interface 41; Leiden — 
Boston, MA 2021) 10-13. 

4 Cf. J.-C. ANSCOMBRE, «La théorie des topot: sémantique ou rhétorique?», Hermes 15 
(1995) 185-198. 
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tale categoria? Nella storia dell'interpretazione la rappnoia è stata 
rapportata sempre e solo ai generi forense e deliberativo. L'originalità di 
questo contributo sta nel rapportarla all'ambito delle relazioni interper- 
sonali di natura amicale. L'espressione “parresia amicale" potrebbe sem- 
brare ingiustificata se si considera che Paolo non si relaziona ai corinzi da 
amico. Egli non si definisce qoc, né parla di pria. La presenza della 
metafora genitoriale (2Cor 6,13) dovrebbe indurci a parlare — piü corret- 
tamente — di “parresia familiare" ?. Tuttavia, è palese che tale modello 
relazionale é applicato in un contesto propriamente affettivo. Nel mondo 
antico, la relazione "genitori — figli" era spesso connotata da un registro 
affettivo-amicale (Plato, Lys. 207d-210d) e gli amici erano annoverati 
tra i familiari. Perciò, ci sembra opportuno parlare di “parresia amicale" 
in 2Cor 6,11 — 7,4, a patto che sia intesa nell'ambito della relazione fami- 
liare che lega Paolo ai corinzi. 

Anzitutto, focalizzeremo l'attenzione sulla portata semantica che la 
Ttappnoio aveva al tempo di Paolo. Quindi, cercheremo di cogliere la 
creatività che quest'ultimo mostra nell’impiegare tale topos come motivo 
in un contesto epistolare. La parte centrale dello studio é dedicata all'ana- 
lisi retorica delle modalità comunicative di 2Cor 6,11 — 7,4 alla luce dei 
tratti di parresia amicale emergenti in alcune opere classiche. 


I. LA PARRESIA: «UN REQUISITO DI GRANDE PESO RISERVATO 
ALL'AMICIZIA, GRAVE, IMPORTANTE E ONEROSO» © 


Il termine rappnoto rimanda a diversi significati che le traduzioni nelle 
lingue moderne riportano solo parzialmente: franchezza, libertà di parola, 
franc parler, frank criticism, candor, freies Reden, Freimiitigkeit e così via. 
Nessuno di essi è inesatto, ma ognuno, nella sua singolarità, è incompleto. 
Infatti, si tratta di un termine difficilissimo da tradurre, a motivo della 
sua carica concettuale densa e polisemica. Per tali ragioni, concordiamo 
con A. Pitta nel rendere rappnoia con parresia, ritenendo che tale resa 
conservi la sua peculiare (e necessaria) ambiguità semantica 7. Se è vero 


5 Sulla genitorialità di Paolo verso le sue comunità o i suoi collaboratori, cf. 1Ts 2,7- 
8.11-12; 1Cor 4,14-15; 2Cor 12,14; Gal 4,19; Fm 10; Fil 2,22. 

6 È quanto afferma Plutarco, citando l’Iliade (16:141), nel trattato Quo modo adula- 
tor ab amico internoscatur a proposito della parresia (éGaipetov Paotayna pias 
* Bpi0b uéya otıßapov”) (Plutarchus, Mor. 59b; trad. nostra). 

7 A. PITTA, Lettera a Filemone. Nuova versione, introduzione e commento (I libri 
biblici 14; Milano 2021) 89. Per l'ermeneutica della parresia, rinviamo a M. FOUCAULT, 
Il governo di sé e degli altri. Corso al Collége de France (1982-1983) (Milano 2015); IDEM, 
Discorso e verità nella Grecia antica (Roma 32019) 127-157; e a G. SCARPAT, Parrhesia 
greca, parrhesia cristiana (StBi 130; Brescia 2001) 3-118, 127-161. Inoltre, molto valido 
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che il significato di una parola è dato dall’uso che se ne fa, sarà solo la 
sua storia a comunicarcelo. 

L'attestazione più antica del termine rappnoía si trova nell /ppolito 
di Euripide (vv. 420-425) e risale al 428 a.C., anche se K.A. Raaflaub 
rintraccia l’idea del “parlare liberamente" (éAevdépog Xéyerv o éXevbbepa 
Bale) gia in opere anteriori come i Persiani di Eschilo (472 a.C.) e 
l'Alceste di Euripide (438 a.C.) 8. Nel V sec. a.C. essa identificava l'eser- 
cizio del diritto di libertà di parola derivato dal possesso della cittadinanza 
ateniese ?. È evidente che l'apostolo Paolo sembra mutuare il topos della 
parresia dal mondo greco-romano quando esso ha mutato i suoi connotati 
rispetto alle origini. Quanto si verifica è uno spostamento dall’orizzonte 
pubblico istituzionale a quello privato interpersonale: da prassi demo- 
cratica, la parresia diventa una scelta di bios giocata nell’ambito delle 
relazioni interpersonali, finalizzata alla formazione dell’ethos attraverso 
l’imitazione del medesimo stile di vita. Nel Gorgia, Platone parla di anime 
esemplari a motivo della compresenza di tappnoia, &niornun e eÙUvora; 
esse venivano imitate da coloro che desideravano prendersi cura di sé 
(&mpuérera gavtod) !°. Quindi, la parresia si configura soprattutto come 
un habitus, un modo d'essere (un ethos, appunto). A mutare, però, non è 
solo l’essenza della parresia, ma anche la prerogativa per il suo esercizio. 
A partire dal II sec. a.C. può permettersi di essere parresiasta chiunque 
abbia un rapporto di amicizia con i destinatari a cui si rivolge e non 
solo colui che vanta uno status sociale conveniente. La ragione di que- 
sto cambiamento è da rintracciare nell’evoluzione del concetto stesso 
di amicizia, da legame di reciproca assistenza tra individui socialmente 
simmetrici a rapporto tra persone appartenenti a rango differente !!. Tale 
metamorfosi è particolarmente visibile nelle comunità amicali epicuree, 


è il profilo storico-ermeneutico tracciato da Ghisu nell’edizione italiana del trattato filo- 
demeo De libertate dicendi (Ilepi mappnoiac): FILODEMO DI GADARA, Sulla franchezza 
(ed. S. GHisu) (Saonara 2015) 21-42. 

8 K.A. RAAFLAUB, «Aristocracy and Freedom of Speech in the Greco-Roman World», 
Free Speech in Classical Antiquity (ed. I. SLUITER — R.M. ROSEN) (MnS 254; Leiden — 
Boston, MA 2004) 41-61, qui 46. 

? Con tale accezione il termine compare anche in Euripides, Jon 668-675; Phoen. 386- 
394; Bacch. 668-673; Plato, Resp. 8.557b; Polibius, Hist. 2.38.6. Sulla parresia nel mondo 
antico, cf. F.J. LONG, Ancient Rhetoric and Paul's Apology. The Compositional Unity of 
2 Corinthians (MSSNTS 131; Cambridge 2004) 54-55; A.W. SAXONHOUSE, Free Speech 
and Democracy in Ancient Athens (Cambridge 2006) 83-206; D. KONSTAN, «The Two 
Faces of Parrhésia: Free Speech and Self-Expression in Ancient Greece», Antichthon 46 
(2012) 1-13. 

10 Plato, Gorg. 487ad. Cf. Dio Chrysostomus, 4 Regn. (Or. 4) 24-25; Epictetus, 
Diatr. 3.22.95-97; Lucianus, Demon. 7.10. 

!! Cf. Demosthenes, / Philip. (Or. 4) 51; Theocr. (Or. 58) 68; Aristoteles, Eth. nic. 4.3.28- 
29; Pol. 5.9.3-5; Plato, Lach. 178ab; Apol. 21a — 23b. 
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le quali «cut across other recognized forms of individual and group boun- 
daries» !, ma ben presto divenne una realtà consolidata nella società 
greco-romana. 

Nella sua inedita accezione, la pratica della parresia caratterizza la 
relazione tra maestro e discepolo già nel cinismo e con una sfumatura 
piuttosto amicale nell'epicureismo e nello stoicismo P. Stando al medico 
filosofo Galeno (secondo quanto scrive nel trattato De propriorum animi 
cuiuslibet affectuum dignotione et curatione 8-9; 14; 31-33), il disce- 
polo aveva il dovere di scegliere una specie di “direttore di coscienza” 
ante litteram che lo aiutasse a liberarsi dall’autoinganno della @1Aav- 
tia e lo guidasse fino a divenire un téAg10g Gv p. Egli sottolinea che 
la persona in questione doveva essere neutrale, perció, era preferibile che 
non si trattasse di un amico !*. Dirimente nella scelta era la presenza o 
meno di una competenza immancabile, vale a dire quella dell’GAnQevew !. 
Nell'antichità, la verità chiamava in causa tanto il dire quanto il pensare. 
Infatti, un uomo era ritenuto vero e la sua parola credibile se la sua nap- 
pnoía e la sua ói&voia apparivano in perfetta armonia fra loro; è quanto 
riferisce Arriano a proposito del suo maestro Epitteto nella presenta- 
zione alle sue diatribe !6. Egli poi diveniva pienamente parresiasta nel 
momento in cui rivelava ciò che amava, compresa la sua scelta morale di 
vita "7. Se il discepolo riscontrava una analogia/similitudine (6u6vota) tra 
l'esperienza/scelta di vita (tpoaipsotc) del maestro e la propria e si sentiva 
invogliato alla mimesi di lui, aveva trovato il nappnoıaotng (= l’amico) 
che faceva al suo caso. In De amicorum multitudine, Plutarco sottolinea 
quest’aspetto: «Come potrebbe nascere un’amicizia fra persone che hanno 
caratteri discordi, sentimenti dissimili, esperienze di vita (npooip£osic) 


12 C.E. GLAD, «Frank Speech, Flattery, and Friendship in Philodemus», Friendship, 
Flattery, and Frankness of Speech. Studies on Friendship in the New Testament World 
(ed. J.T. FITZGERALD) (NT.S 82; Leiden — New York — Köln 1996) 21-59, qui 56. 

5 Cf. Diogenes Laertius, Vitae 6.69; Lucianus, Dial. mort. 21.3.14-15. Sulla parresia 
cinica segnaliamo in particolare un dialogo di Luciano, Revivescentes sive Piscator, in cui 
uno dei personaggi ha come nome IIappnoiaónjc. Sulla parresia in ambiente epicureo, cf. 
C.E. GLAD, Paul and Philodemus. Adaptability in Epicurean and Early Christian Psycha- 
gogy (NT.S 81; Leiden — New York — Köln 1995) 185-240. 

'4 Nel caso di Galeno possiamo parlare di «parresia implicita», poiché la sua opera non 
contiene espressioni afferenti alla famiglia semantica della parresia. Tale deduzione è pos- 
sibile dal momento che la ricerca di un'idea non può essere limitata all'individuazione del 
termine (e del concetto) con cui essa è stata convenzionalmente sancita. 

!5 Cf. Dio Chrysostomus, 4 Regn. (Or. 4) 14-15. 

16 Epictetus, Diatr. 1-8. 

17 Cf. Seneca, Ep. 75.3.4. A tal proposito, Foucault parla di «patto parresiastico» 
(cf. FOUCAULT, Discorso e verità, 156). Riguardo al rapporto fra parresia e verità, si veda 
A. TAGLIAPIETRA, Filosofia della bugia. Figure della menzogna nella storia del pensiero 
occidentale (Milano 2001) 175. 
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non comuni? » !5, In una cornice relazionale come questa — che defi- 
niremmo amicale —, la parresia diviene uno strumento di esortazione 
in quella che I. Vegge definisce Hellenistic Psychagogy '°. Tale prassi 
consisteva nell’utilizzo equilibrato delle modalità protrettiche e apotret- 
tiche della lode, del biasimo, della denuncia e dell'esortazione al fine 
di orientare le persone a liberarsi dei vizi e delle passioni che colpivano 
la loro anima °°. In tal senso, la parresia si configura come un'arte simile 
alla medicina. Nel suo trattato De libertate dicendi (epi ra ppnotac), 
Filodemo di Gadara afferma che il parresiasta aveva il compito di curare 
(Oeparsúsıv) i comportamenti sbagliati degli allievi, equipaggiandoli 
(kataokevälsıv) della (o con la) parresia ?!. L'efficacia terapeutica di 
tale processo non dipendeva unicamente dalla competenza del “medico” 
(il parresiasta), ma anche dalla disponibilità del “paziente” a farsi curare. 
A tal proposito, Filodemo afferma: 


«Se [il discepolo], una volta considerato come maestro del retto parlare e 
agire colui che definisce unico salvatore (cotfjpa), aggiunge “vorrei seguirlo” 
e si consegna per essere curato (nap&öwkev [Eav]tov Bepare[6]ew), come 
potrebbe non rivelare a costui le cose per le quali ha bisogno di una cura 
(depansboswg) e accettare la sua correzione? » ?2, 


Dunque, la relazione parresiastica andava a buon fine solo in presenza 
di un'emissione di segnali da parte di entrambe le persone implicate; in 
altre parole, se il maestro e il discepolo erano in grado — come due 
amici — di instaurare un'apertura reciproca. In presenza di tale condizione, 
si verificava un’“inversione dei compiti”. Il discepolo, oltre a ricevere 
gli strumenti necessari per “curarsi” (dal depansveiv al Hepanedeodan 
gavtod) si sentiva interpellato nel dovere morale di rendere il suo mae- 
stro una persona migliore. Nella prefazione al libro IV delle Naturales 
Quaestiones, Seneca si rivolge a Lucilio garantendogli, da una parte, che 
lo prenderà per mano conducendolo verso le cose migliori, dall’altra che, 
durante il percorso, entrambi potranno (e dovranno) darsi reciprocamente 
consigli per migliorarsi 73. 


18 Plutarchus, Mor. 96e (trad. nostra). 

! Cf. I. VEGGE, 2 Corinthians — a Letter about Reconciliation. A Psychagogical, 
Epistolographical and Rhetorical Analysis (WUNT 11/239; Tübingen 2008) 295-333. 

20 Cf. Aristoteles, Rhet. 1.9.1-27; Cicero, Inv. 1.5.7; De or. 1.141. Secondo Isocrate, 
la parresia degli amici produce uno sviluppo morale (Isocrates, Ad Nic. [Or. 2] 22.3). 

?! Cf. Philodemus, Lib. fr. 20. Di qui in poi, le citazioni del trattato filodemeo si 
rifanno all'edizione critica di A. OLIVIERI, Philodemi Ilepì nappnoíag libellus (Leipzig 
1914). Sul significato della parresia come medicina in Filodemo, si veda M. GIGANTE, 
«Philosophia medicans in Filodemo», Cronache ercolanesi 5 (1975) 53-61. 

22 Philodemus, Lib. fr. 40 (trad. nostra). 

23 Seneca, Nat. 4.20. 
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La metamorfosi della parresia raggiunge il culmine quando si confi- 
gura come condizione connaturale all’amicizia. Ciò risulta chiaro in par- 
ticolare in tre opere: il De libertate dicendi di Filodemo di Gadara, il Quis 
rerum divinarum heres sit di Filone Alessandrino e il Quo modo adulator 
ab amico internoscatur di Plutarco (Mor. 48f — 74e). Filodemo, filosofo 
epicureo trasferitosi da Gadara a Pompei, è il primo a registrare tale cam- 
biamento. Egli afferma che la capacità di accettare il parlare libero degli 
amici senza esserne infastiditi è prova dell’essere amici. Filodemo descrive 
la parresia come l’arte del vivere felici, attraverso la quale è possibile 
istruire gli amici nel fare altrettanto. A tal proposito, la definisce come il 
mezzo con cui due amici possono salvarsi reciprocamente (tò St å&AAń- 
Xov odCeo0at) 24. Segue Filone per il quale: «parresia e amicizia sono 
profondamente legate: infatti, con chi uno potrebbe usare parresia se con 
il proprio amico? » ?. Massimo rappresentante del giudaismo ellenistico, 
egli intende l’amicizia alla luce del rapporto tra il creatore e la sua crea- 
tura. L'uomo virtuoso riceve da Dio il dono della sua amicizia, tradotto 
nella conoscenza della sua volontà e nell’intimità con lui. Colui che gode 
dell’amicizia di Dio (come Mosè e Abramo) usa massima parresia in 
un rapporto esente da qualsiasi forma di adulazione 7°. Dunque, Filone 
propone un tipo di amicizia in cui la parresia ha un suo ruolo cardine 
quanto il patto fra Dio e gli uomini 7’. Similmente, Plutarco poco più tardi 
affermerà che la parresia «è detta e ritenuta la voce propria dell’amicizia», 
ragion per cui egli la indica come criterio per distinguere l’adulatore 
dall’amico 78. Infatti, colui che afferma di essere amico, ma non si com- 
porta da parresiasta è un finto amico, ossia un x64.0é (adulatore). Il filosofo 
di Cheronea sottolinea che ogni uomo ha bisogno di un amico che gli dica 
la verità anche in situazioni scomode, conducendolo per mano alla piena 
conoscenza di sé. Tale traguardo è precluso a coloro che restano imbri- 
gliati nelle trappole dell’adulatore o nei meccanismi difensivi dell’auto- 
adulazione. 

M. Foucault rileva che la «forma matriciale» della parresia amicale era 
la conversazione (Ou1Aia). Inoltre, aggiunge che quando quest'ultima non 
poteva aver luogo, i filosofi erano soliti utilizzare la lettera ?. Tale medium 


24 Philodemus, Lib. fr. 36. Cf. anche Lib. fr. 28; 43. 

25 Philo, Her. 21 (trad. nostra). Inoltre, cf. Her. 14; 19; 27; 29. 

26 Cf. Philo, Mos. 1 156; Contempl. 89-90. 

L. PIZZOLATO, L'idea di amicizia nel mondo antico classico e cristiano (Torino 1993) 


28 Plutarchus, Mor. 51c (trad. nostra). Inoltre, cf. Mor. 66e — 74. 
29 FOUCAULT, Discorso e verità, 154-155. 
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rappresentava un'ottima soluzione comunicativa, in quanto evitava di 
scadere nella forma del trattato o in un esercizio di elocutio inoppor- 
tuno *°. Perciò, esisteva una sorta di “continuità parresiastica” tra con- 
versazione e lettera. 

La parresia, declinata in svariati registri, richiedeva una forma espres- 
siva propria, diversa da quella della retorica, dell'argomentazione filoso- 
fica o della diatriba; tali forme, infatti, appesantivano il discorso impe- 
dendo al parresiasta di esprimersi liberamente con i suoi amici. Il discorso 
parresiastico in forma epistolare risultava idoneo nella misura in cui 
assomigliava alla conversazione ed era scevro da qualsiasi procedura e 
sovrastruttura retorica; dice Seneca a Lucilio: «vorrei che le mie lettere 
fossero proprio come sarebbe il mio parlare — spontaneo e disinvolto — 
se 10 e te fossimo seduti in compagnia l'uno dell'altro o se passeggias- 
simo insieme; infatti, le mie lettere non hanno nulla di forzato, né di 
artificiale» *!. Ciò non vuol dire che la parresia non avesse una sua pro- 
pria funzione retorica, anzi la trattatistica latina la annovera persino fra 
le figure *?. In particolare, Quintiliano sottolinea la paradossalità della 
parresia come figura, fino a ritenerla quasi una non figura ??. Foucault 
tenta di sciogliere il dubbio di quest'ultimo con un escamotage che 
potremmo senz'altro definire retorico: «La parrhesia è [...] una figura 
priva di ogni figura, dal momento che è completamente naturale, è il 
grado zero di quelle figure retoriche che rendono più intense le emozioni 
dell’uditorio» #4. 

Al termine di questo excursus, possiamo affermare che il topos della 
parresia nel I sec. d.C., conservato il tratto epicureo e stoico della parola 
curativa, si configura come un modus relationandi che si traduce in un 
parlare sostanzialmente amicale. Con questa connotazione inedita, esso 
sembra penetrare negli scritti paolini e nel NT ®. 


30 D.E. FREDRICKSON, «ITappnota in the Pauline Epistles», Friendship, Flattery, 
and Frankness of Speech. Studies on Friendship in the New Testament World (ed. 
J.T. FITZGERALD) (NT.S 82; Leiden — New York — Kóln 1996) 163-184, qui 180. 

3! Seneca, Ep. 75.1 (trad. nostra). 

? Rutilius Lupus, De figuris sententiarum et elocutionis 2.18; [Cicero], Rhet. 
Her. 4.36.48 — 37.50. 

3 Quintilianus, Inst. 9.2.26-29. 

34 FOUCAULT, Discorso e verità, 11. Sull'argomento si veda L. SPINA, «Parrhesia e 
retorica: un rapporto difficile», Paideia 60 (2005) 1-30. 

35 Cf. M. BOUTTIER, «Sur la parrhesia dans le Nouveau Testament», Parola e Spi- 
rito. Studi in onore di Settimio Cipriani (ed. C.C. MARCHESELLI) (Brescia 1982) 611- 
621; H. SCHLIER, «nappnoía, KtA», TAWNT V, 869-884, qui 877-883. Inoltre, rinviamo 
all'excursus di PITTA, Lettera a Filemone, 93-96. 
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II. PAOLO E I CORINZI: UNA PARRESIA EPISTOLARE 


Impossibilitato a intrattenere una conversazione in praesentia, Paolo 
utilizza il medium epistolare per esprimere, tra l’altro, la sua parresia. 
A differenza della parresia epicurea e stoica, esercitata in una relazione 
amicale a due, quella paolina è indirizzata ad una comunità. L’apostolo 
comunica con i corinzi verbalizzando i suoi pensieri, confessando allo 
stesso tempo disappunti e sentimenti di affetto, proprio come fa un vero 
amico con i suoi amici. Già in 1Ts Paolo dà prova di annunciare il van- 
gelo attraverso una parresia amicale. Sebbene il contesto alluda chiara- 
mente alla sofferenza e alla tribolazione da lui affrontate (1Ts 2,2ab), 
sarebbe riduttivo interpretare &rappno1aocdneda Madoa nei termini 
esclusivi di un'audacia dicendi motivata da tale circostanza. Infatti, la 
progressione tematica riguardante le modalità e il contenuto dell’annun- 
cio (1Ts 1,5: a parole — con gesti — attraverso una grande abbondanza 
di media), culminando nella correctio di 2,8bc, induce a pensare che 
l’annuncio parresiastico di Paolo si sia tradotto in un modus relationandi 
di tipo amicale (cf. 2,8d) che trasmette non solo il vangelo, ma la stessa 
vita (cf. 2,8bc) 5°, 

La parresia paolina non si fonda su qualche riconoscimento o su uno 
status sociale, ma su una relazione. È principalmente questo a dargli cre- 
dibilità e a permettergli di esprimere il suo affetto senza essere frainteso 
e di esercitare la sua auctoritas correttiva senza risultare fastidioso. Per 
dimostrare ciò, è necessario soffermarsi sulle modalità comunicative reto- 
rico-epistolari di 2Cor 6,11 — 7,4. Possiamo notare facilmente che esse 
non sono semplicemente applicazioni ben riuscite di convenzioni epi- 
stolari ma, innanzitutto, sono segnali di una relazione esistenzialmente 
profonda. 

Lungo tutto il testo, Paolo “crea l’interlocutore” con cui interfacciarsi. 
Per farlo, s’ispira allo stile della diatriba, le cui tracce risultano visibili 
nelle domande retoriche (2Cor 6,14b-16a), negli imperativi (6,13c.14a. 
17abc; 7,2a), nella chreia di 6,16b, ma soprattutto nell'alternanza delle 
persone verbali 37: 6,11-12 (noi/voi = Paolo/corinzi); 6,13 (io/voi 
Paolo/corinzi); 6,14-16b (noi/voi = Paolo/corinzi); 6,16cde (io/loro 
Ozóc/Israele); 6,17a-18c (io/voi = Kopiog/Israele); 7,1-2 (noi/voi 
Paolo/corinzi); 7,3-4 (io/voi = Paolo/corinzi). Tale stile è ravvisabile anche 
nell’uso di amplificazioni, paragoni, esempi storici autorevoli (citazioni 


36 Si veda il commento del Crisostomo a tale passo (Ioannes Chrysostomus, Hom. in 
I Thess 2.3 [PG 62, 403-406]). 

37 Cf. J. MURPHY O’Connor, Paul the Letter Writer. His World, His Options, His Skills 
(GNS 41; Collegeville, PA 1995) 27-30. 
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scritturistiche), parallelismi, antitesi e nella giustapposizione di frasi brevi 
(cf. 2Cor 7,2 e Epictetus, Diatr. 1.28.10). Per quanto riguarda il rapporto 
tra Paolo e lo stile diatribico, riteniamo sia opportuno parlare di “ado- 
zione creativa” per due motivi. Il primo è che la funzione d’insegnamento 
e la natura dialettica della diatriba la rendevano decisamente inadatta alla 
predicazione evangelica. Il secondo é che Paolo si rivolge a destinatari 
reali e non fittizi, come tale stile prevedeva ?*. L'ipotesi di un impiego 
creativo di tale mezzo stilistico permette di riconoscere nel Paolo che si 
rapporta ai corinzi il maestro-filosofo itinerante nel III sec. a.C., il cui 
codice comunicativo s'imperniava sulla protrettica e l'apotrettica (carat- 
teristiche ampiamente rilevabili nel nostro testo). In questa prospettiva, 
le censure e gli ammonimenti di Paolo devono essere letti alla luce della 
funzione propria della diatriba. Nelle scuole filosofiche essa era uno stru- 
mento atto a correggere, istruire ed esortare e non a polemizzare, perciò 
il suo uso in 2Cor 6,11 — 7,4 non indica che Paolo sia in polemica con 
i corinzi bensi che voglia correggerli ?. Dunque, l'apostolo utilizza la 
diatriba adattando le sue caratteristiche alle necessità del vangelo, della 
comunità di Corinto, al suo stile retorico e al genere letterario del testo. 
La sua novità sta nell’utilizzare tale metodo facendo riferimento a una 
situazione concreta e confrontandosi con un interlocutore reale, con il 
quale condivide un rapporto più profondo dell'occasionale “domanda- 
risposta" diatribico. L'effetto realizzato é quello di una comunicazione 
intrisa di parresia amicale e non meramente informativa o esortativa. 


III. LA PARRESIA AMICALE DI 2COR 6,11 — 7,4: 
TRA MOMENTO OPPORTUNO, EQUILIBRIO E MITIGAZIONE 


Chi aveva intenzione di praticare la parresia doveva considerare tre 
principi fondamentali: 


— il kaıpög, il momento opportuno/occasione (alias neptotacıg, la cir- 
costanza) in cui parlare. Cosi Filodemo esorta l'apprendista parresiasta: 
«Non cerchiamo di rimandare il momento opportuno (eig Kaipdv)» ‘9. 
Anche Plutarco si pronuncia a tal riguardo: 


38 Pace Stowers, il quale sostiene che gli interlocutori di Paolo non siano altro che voci 
retoriche, indefinite rappresentanti di possibili obiezioni da parte di quanti comprendono 
male il suo annuncio (S.K. STOWERS, «The Diatribe», Greco-Roman Literature and the 
New Testament [ed. D.E. AUNE] [SBLSBS 21; Atlanta, GA 1988] 71-83, qui 81-82). 

39 Sull'utilizzo paolino della diatriba si veda A. PITTA, Romans, the Gospel of God 
(AnBib Studia 16; Roma 2020) 26-27, 57-59. 

40 Philodemus, Lib. fr. 25 (trad. nostra). 
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In quali occasioni l’amico deve essere severo e servirsi di una parresia riso- 
luta (tO 1óvo tig tappnoias)? Quando le circostanze (ot Kaıpot) invitano 
a porre un freno agli eccessi del piacere, dell’ira e dell’arroganza, a reprimere 
l’avarizia o ad opporsi ad una licenza sfrenata *!. 


— il pétpov, l’equilibrio da ottenere «con parole misurate (qovaic petpi- 
atc)» 4. A tal proposito, Plutarco afferma: 


È ignobile scadere nell’adulazione cercando di ottenere benevolenza, ma 
è altrettanto ignobile distruggere l'amicizia con una parresia smodata (nap- 
pnotag duetpig) quando si vuole evitare di adulare. Dobbiamo tenerci lon- 
tano dall’uno e dall'altro estremo e, attraverso l’equilibrio ($x tod petpiov), 
perseguire nella parresia — come in ogni altra cosa — l'optimum (tò 
kaAóv) 9. 


— la xpüoıg, la mitigazione tanto dei toni morbidi quanto di quelli duri. 
Stando a Plutarco, si tratta di una “virtù” indispensabile per la parresia 
amicale: 


è necessario praticare la parresia come un’arte, tanto più che essa è la medi- 
cina (gàppoxov) più importante e più efficace dell’amicizia, la quale neces- 
sita in ogni momento di destrezza nel cogliere l'occasione e nell'ottenere un 
equilibrio misurato (xpooeag pétpov) ^. 


Se la parresia consisteva nel «dire tutto», sottomessa com'era all’in- 
tenzione morale di migliorare colui al quale veniva indirizzata, si rivelava 
efficace solo a patto di essere adoperata con tatto e con cautela. Infatti, 
quand’anche il parresiasta fosse animato dalle migliori intenzioni, era 
conveniente per lui calcolare l’effetto delle sue parole, in modo da non 
ferire l’interlocutore facendolo fuggire verso un qualsiasi adulatore, alla 
ricerca di uno specchio compiacente che restaurasse la sua piàavtia dan- 
neggiata ^. 

Ciò che avvicina Paolo alle dinamiche retoriche “parresiastiche” di tipo 
amicale è il suo denunciare senza ferire, lodare senza adulare, correggere 
senza offendere. Egli dimostra magistrale cura nell’intavolare discorsi 
animati e coinvolgenti le cui dichiarazioni risultano essere ascrivibili a 
tre registri: affetto (2Cor 6,11-12a; 7,2b-4) denuncia/critica (6,12b), cor- 
rezione/esortazione (6,13ac.14-18; 7,1-2a) ^. Questi si alternano in modo 


^! Plutarchus, Mor. 69f (trad. nostra). 

4 Philodemus, Lib. fr. 20 (trad. nostra). 

# Plutarchus, Mor. 66de (trad. nostra). Cf. Philodemus, Lib. fr. 38.5; 68.1-10; tab. 4.1; 
8.6-7; 10.1-7; 58.5-9. 

44 Plutarchus, Mor. 74d (trad. nostra). Cf. [Cicero], Rhet. Her. 4.37. 

45 Cf. Plutarchus, Mor. 66bc. 

^9 V.P. FURNISH, // Corinthians (AB 32A; Garden City, NY 1984) 206. Sull’uso di tali regi- 
stri nella parresia amicale, cf. Plutarchus, Mor. 55bc; Cicero, Amic. 13.44; Seneca, Ep. 25.1. 
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ragionato e coerente con la dispositio del testo e con il suo sviluppo 
retorico-argomentativo. Il nostro obiettivo é cogliere il movere della 
parresia paolina all'interno di ciascuna delle tre micro-unità del testo 
(A = 6,11-13; B = 6,14 — 7,1; A! = 7,2-4) e dimostrare che essa viene 
esercitata con una «disposizione amichevole» 4’, nel pieno rispetto dei 
suddetti principi. 


1. Affetto (2Cor 6,11-12a) — denuncialcritica (2Cor 6,12b) 


Che Paolo sia un nappnoıaotng è evidente già da 2Cor 6,11. Sia in 
2Cor 6,11a che in 6,11b egli esprime un'unica verità, e cioé che egli 
è tutto orientato verso i suoi destinatari: «La nostra bocca si è aperta 
con voi, corinzi, il nostro cuore si è spalancato». Più che una semplice 
sinonimia, il secondo membro del parallelismo esprime un’amplificatio 
per incrementum rispetto al primo ‘4, e lo fa attraverso una progressione/ 
accumulazione semantica tra otópa e Kapdia e una chiarificazione seman- 
tica tra Gvémyev e nenàátovta (aprire — spalancare). A contribuire a tale 
amplificatio in 2Cor 6,11b è l'omissione del sintagma preposizionale tpòg 
bud. Questo esempio di «retorica del silenzio» (si tratta di un’ellissi in 
praesentia) è un espediente retorico che accresce il pathos dei desti- 
natari 4°, creando le condizioni perché Paolo possa avanzare le sue cri- 
tiche liberamente. Quindi, siamo di fronte ad un parallelismo per climax. 
Il risultato finale è il seguente: all’apertura della bocca corrisponde e 
segue concretamente una più ampia (un vero e proprio spalancarsi) del 
cuore. La sintesi operata dal parallelismo, oltre a suscitare emozioni, 
manifesta (come mezzo dell’ethos paolino) che il secondo atteggiamento 
di Paolo (fare spazio nel cuore) è condizione d’esistenza per il primo (il 
parlare franco) ®. 

2Cor 6,11 costituisce il primo dei due rationales (riguardanti l’ethos) 
dell’imperativo nAatbvOnTE (apex protrepticum di 6,11-13), con cui Paolo 
chiede ai suoi destinatari: «spalancatevi anche voi» (6,13c). Il vincolo 
che li unisce è di tipo mimetico. Infatti, la dichiarazione di 2Cor 6,11 


47 Philodemus, Lib. fr. 89 (trad. nostra). 

48 Cf. R.D. ANDERSON, Jr., «aü&noto», Glossary of Greek Rhetorical Terms. Con- 
nected to Methods of Argumentation, Figure and Tropes from Anaximenes to Quintilian 
(CBET 24; Leuven 2000) 26-29. 

4 B. MORTARA GARAVELLI, Manuale di Retorica (Milano 2018) 325-326. 

50 C.K. BARRETT, A Commentary on the Second Epistle to the Corinthians (BNTC; 
London 1973) 191-192. Fredrickson ha dimostrato la connessione fra l’espressione «aprire 
la bocca» di 2Cor 6,11a e due sinonimi di tappnoia: &Xgzv0gpooton£o («parlare libe- 
ramente») e Opacvotopéo («parlare coraggiosamente») (FREDRICKSON, «IIappnoía», 
180). 
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induce i corinzi a percepire la sollecitudine di tale comando come un 
invito a comportarsi sull’esempio di Paolo ?!. L'indirizzo diretto Kopiv- 
101, apostrofe utilizzata per coinvolgere pateticamente i destinatari >”, 
enfatizza il fatto che l'apostolo si fa esempio in ció che sta chiedendo. 
L'esemplarità di Paolo, palesata dalla sua parresia, consiste in un modus 
relationandi costante. Questo è sottolineato dai tempi perfetti con valore 
risultativo Gvéwyev e TETAGToVTaL: in passato, la sua bocca si è aperta, 
il suo cuore si è spalancato e, nel presente, restano entrambi tali; l'aper- 
tura e l’accoglienza di Paolo si sono manifestate con tutto quanto egli ha 
scritto e continua a scrivere per loro. Tale aspetto è ripreso esplicitamente 
in 2Cor 7,4a, la cui frase nominale noAAn uoi tappnoia noc bp ripre- 
senta la medesima verità in forma generale >. 

2Cor 6,12a può inizialmente sembrare un’expolitio di 6,11b. Paolo vi 
esprime lo stesso concetto al negativo, utilizzando un nuovo termine 
(otevoyapeicde) e riassumendo kapdia nel sintagma preposizionale dal 
valore locativo £v piv (riferito sempre all’interiorità ospitale di Paolo): 
«Non siete messi alle strette in noi». Tuttavia, più che un’expolitio esso 
rappresenta la conseguenza logica di 2Cor 6,11b: «il nostro cuore si è 
spalancato [perciò] voi non siete alle strette in noi». Qui raggiunge il suo 
culmine l’amplificatio cominciata in 2Cor 6,11a: «Paul moves from the 
statement of his openness or frankness in speech (v. 11a [...]) to an affir- 
mation of his loving relations and affection vis-à-vis the Corinthians» 54. 
Dopo le metafore amicali di 2Cor 6,11ab (“bocca aperta" e "cuore allar- 
gato"), in 6,12a la parresia paolina non tocca piü soltanto la sfera perso- 
nale ma si estende anche a quella ecclesiale. Con tali dichiarazioni l’apo- 
stolo prepara il terreno per la denuncia/critica di 2Cor 6,12b: «ma siete 
voi, invece, a mettere allo stretto (noi) nelle vostre viscere». Infatti, la 
parresia nella forma del biasimo, perché sia efficace e non controprodu- 
cente, deve essere necessariamente preceduta dalla lode 55: 


>! L’invito alla mimesi risulta visibile dall’inclusione (con assonanza) retAatuviar — 
TAatOVONtE e dalla coppia otópa — kapóía riassunta e riproposta nel sintagma Kai Öneig 
di 2Cor 6,13c, il cui kat intensivo sottolinea la necessità del contraccambio. 

52 Solo altre due volte Paolo indica il nome del popolo a cui si riferisce: in Gal 3,1 
(biasimo) e in Fil 4,15 (ringraziamento). In entrambi i casi, l’uso del vocativo è un espe- 
diente retorico per esprimere emozioni e sentimenti. 

53 La parresia implicita ritorna in 2Cor 7,14 (návta èv GAnOeia éraArjoapev bpiv). 
Allusioni alla parresia analoghe a quelle di 2Cor 6,11 ricorrono in Ef 6,19-20; 2Gv 12; 
3Gv 14; e Philo, Her. 25. 

54 J. LAMBRECHT, «The Fragment 2 Cor vi 14 — vii 1: A Plea for its Authenticity», 
Miscellanea Neotestamentica (eds. T. BAARDA — A.F.J. KLUN — W.C. VAN UNNIK) (NT.S 48; 
Leiden 1978) 143-161, qui 146. 

55 Cf. Philodemus, Lib. fr. 12. 
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Come il ferro si indurisce per raffreddamento e riceve la tempra solo dopo 
essere stato ammorbidito e reso malleabile dal calore, così è per gli amici: 
una volta riscaldati e ammorbiditi dalle lodi, è necessario temprarli lenta- 
mente nel bagno della nostra parresia 5°. 


2Cor 6,12b forma con 6,12a un parallelismo antitetico composto 
dalle seguenti opposizioni: où OTEVOX@PEIOHE — ot£voyopeio0g dè; 
Ev hiv — ¿v toîg onàáyyvois bu@v. Per quanto riguarda otevoyo- 
peio8e, è opportuno inquadrare il suo significato alla luce dei risultati 
dell’analisi morfologica e semantica. Etimologicamente derivante da ots- 
voc, «stretto», + yapéo, «fare spazio», tale verbo compare due volte in 
entrambi i membri; tuttavia, le occorrenze, sebbene identiche gramma- 
ticalmente, presentano a nostro avviso caratteristiche morfologiche e 
semantiche differenti. Mentre in 2Cor 6,12a otevoyopetode ha una dia- 
tesi passiva («essere messo allo stretto») e designa l’azione subita dai 
corinzi, in 6,12b ha una diatesi media, con il significato attivo di «essere 
chiuso/limitato», «tenere qualcuno in un posto stretto», «non avere/con- 
cedere spazio sufficiente» 5. Scopo del parallelismo è il confronto tra 
Paolo e i corinzi e tale confronto ha come termine di paragone il «con- 
cedere spazio» nell’interiorità. Una volta assodato in 2Cor 6,12a che 
Paolo non è inospitale nei confronti dei corinzi, in 6,12b egli afferma che 
sono loro, invece (dé avversativo), a non concedergli spazio. I vv. 11-12 
evidenziano, in questo senso, un’amplificatio per comparationem attra- 
verso l’impiego di quello che Quintiliano chiama topos ex pugnantibus 58. 
La sproporzione di affetto messa in risalto rappresenta la cifra protret- 
tica di questi versetti, tenendo conto del principio secondo cui «un’idea 
espressa con il solito linguaggio sembra soltanto detta ma, dopo la 
correctio dell'oratore, diventa una dichiarazione più efficace» °°. Tale 
efficacia determina la natura causale del vincolo che lega i rationales di 
2Cor 6,12 all’imperativo mAatbvOnte: la sproporzione di affetto è il 
motivo che deve spronare i corinzi ad aprirsi, ricambiando il dono di 
Paolo. 


56 Plutarchus, Mor. 73d (trad. nostra). 

3 BDAG, 942-943; LSJ II, 1639; L&N I 25.54; G. BERTRAM, «OTEVÓG, KTÀ», 
ThWNT VII, 604-608; R.P. MARTIN, 2 Corinthians (WBC 40; Waco, TX 1986) 185; 
P. BARNETT, The Second Epistle to the Corinthians (NICNT; Grand Rapids, MI 1997) 336. Il 
campo semantico della otevoympia compare anche in 2Cor 4,8; 6,4 con il significato tra- 
slato di «trovarsi in una situazione priva di una via d’uscita», «essere angosciato» (cf. 12,10). 
Alla luce di questa chiarificazione semantica, l'antinomia renAótuvtai — otevoyopeio0g 
risulta lampante. 

58 Quintilianus, /nst. 5.10.74. 

5 [Cicero], Rhet. Her. 4.26.36 (trad. nostra). 
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2. Elogio — esortazione (2Cor 6,13) 


Dopo le rassicurazioni derivate dall’ethos e la denuncia del comporta- 
mento dei destinatari, Paolo si appella finalmente al contraccambio (àvti- 
uodia), non prima di aver rivolto quella che Plutarco chiama éAa@pdc 
éma1voc (una lode moderata) °°. 

Quasi di passaggio, Paolo si rivolge ai corinzi come figli (ç téKvotc) 
e usa la 1° pers. sing. per enfatizzarlo (A&yco). Con questa parentesi allude 
allo statuto relazionale di tipo familiare che connota la relazione fra Dio 
e i corinzi, di cui questi ultimi, come vedremo in 2Cor 6,14 — 7,1, saranno 
chiamati a prendere consapevolezza. Come i filosofi moralisti, egli raf- 
forza la sua esortazione giocando tanto sulla relazione simmetrica di 
amicizia, quanto su quella asimmetrica di “autorita-obbedienza” (cf. 
1Cor 4,14-15 e Gal 4,19) °!. A motivo di quest'ultima, non concordiamo 
con P. Barnett nell’escludere un esercizio di auctoritas da parte di Paolo 
volto alla correzione dei suoi destinatari °. Infatti, basti pensare che 
ogniqualvolta Paolo assume le vesti di pater familias o di colui che è 
ambasciatore di Dio nella comunità, lo fa perché s'imbatte in problemi 
relativi alla condotta dei credenti o alla sua autorità. Ciò che possiamo 
dire, tutt'al più, è che egli dimostra di assumere il ruolo del padre amo- 
revole ed esigente nello stesso tempo 53. 

Già in questa prima parte, Paolo dà prova di saper usare l’arte della 
parresia (nepi tiv nappnoiav piroteyveiv 9^. A dimostrarlo è la sua 
destrezza nell’esprimersi secondo i principi del kaıpög, della uevpiótnc 
e della xpäcıg: egli dice le cose giuste al momento giusto, alternando 
in modo cosciente ed equilibrato i diversi registri comunicativi. Ció che 
evita alla parresia paolina di risultare fastidiosa (soprattutto quando assume 
il tono della critica) è il suo comprendere tanto la lode quanto la corre- 


60 Plutarchus, Mor. 72c (trad. nostra). 

9! I HADOT, «The Spiritual Guide», Classical Mediterranean Spirituality: Egyp- 
tian, Greek, Roman (ed. A.H. ARMSTRONG) (WoSp 15; London 1986) 436-459. Cf. 
O.L. YARBROUGH, «Parents and Children in the Letters of Paul», The Social World 
of the First Christians. Essays in Honour of Wayne H. Meeks (eds. L.M. WHITE — 
O.L. YARBORUGH) (Minneapolis, MN 1995) 126-141, qui 133-134. 

9? BARNETT, The Second Epistle, 337. 

63 T] modello relazionale «padre-figlio» con connotazioni affettive trova riscontri nel 
processo socratico della maieutica (cf. Plato, Symp. 208e — 209a; Phaedr. 276e), oltre 
che nell'AT (Nm 11,12; Is 64,7; Ger 3,4; Os 11,1). A proposito della metafora della 
generazione spirituale nella filosofia cinico-stoica si veda A.J. MALHERBE, «Hellenistic 
Moralists and the New Testament», Religion (Vorkonstantinisches Christentum: Neues 
Testament Sachthemen) (ANRW 26/1) (ed. W. HAASE) (Berlin — Boston, MA 2016) 267- 
333, qui 282-283. 

4 Plutarchus, Mor. 74d. 
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zione. Tale equilibrio impedisce a Paolo da una parte di scadere nell’adu- 
lazione e dall'altra di risultare polemico e così anti-persuasivo 9. 

Nel concreto, 2Cor 6,11-12 può dare l'impressione che Paolo si ripeta. 
In realtà, il parlare reiterativo ha la funzione di chiarire la componente 
semantica e di corroborare quella protrettica attraverso lo sviluppo di un 
ragionamento che, progressivamente, si prende carico di nuovi elementi. 
Dunque, la formulazione della richiesta denota un movimento di ampli- 
ficazione con apice in 2Cor 6,13. Infatti, i termini scelti e la loro collo- 
cazione consequenziale non sono casuali, ma seguono una gradatio reto- 
rica. L’incipit si apre con una dichiarazione inerente all’ethos innervata 
sul termine otópa e sulla sua espansione semantica capdia. Tale dichia- 
razione prosegue con il sostantivo onAüyxvoıg (legato sinonimicamente 
a xa póío), riferito all'interiorità dei corinzi. Il termine onAdyxvov, dalla 
semantica forte, provocatoria e coinvolgente, è utilizzato da Paolo come 
espediente patetico per la formulazione della richiesta ©. L’oggetto di 
quest’ultima è espresso dall’imperativo r—atovonte («allargatevi»). Con 
il sintagma tiv dè adinv Avrınıodiav, accusativo di relazione rispetto al 
verbo nAartbvönte, Paolo specifica che egli sta esortando al contraccam- 
bio 9", Segue ôç tékvoic AEy@, commento parentetico avente una funzione 
decisiva nel movere dell’esortazione paolina. Si tratta di una prodiortosi, 
una sorta di correzione preventiva che Paolo fa precedere all’imperativo 
per due motivi. Il primo, evitare che la richiesta risulti pretenziosa e 
offensiva, come se egli stesse rinfacciando il suo dono (2Cor 6,11-12) e 
per il quale pretende il contraccambio; il secondo, attutire l'impatto di un 
discorso apparentemente auto-celebrativo, dovuto al confronto sproporzio- 
nato fra lui e i corinzi. Diviene sempre più chiaro che la parresia di Paolo 
è usata soltanto in relazioni interpersonali consistenti e non altrove. Infatti, 
senza l’intimità con i destinatari, essa sarebbe risultata semplicemente 
fuori luogo $9. 


65 Al secondo eccesso erano esposti in modo particolare i cinici, a motivo del loro uti- 
lizzo della parresia come mezzo di punizione dell’errore umano (cf. K. KENNEDY, «Cynic 
Rhetoric: The Ethics and Tactics of Resistance», Rhetoric Review 18 [1999] 26-45, qui 
35-40). 

96 Cf. H. KÖSTER, «onAóyyvov, KtA», TAWNT VII, 548-559, qui 555-556. 

67 C.ED. MOULE, An Idiom Book of New Testament Greek (Cambridge 1959) 34. 
Thrall traduce l’espressione come apposizione del resto del periodo: «you also, do enlarge 
your hearts — the equivalent recompense» (M.E. THRALL, A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on the Second Epistle to the Corinthians [ICC; Edinburgh 1994] I, 471). La 
brachilogia di 2Cor 6,13 rafforza il pathos e la componente protrettica delle parole di 
Paolo. 

68 L'assenza più emblematica di tale motivo è nella lettera ai Romani e nella lettera a 
Tito. 
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3. Correzione — esortazione (2Cor 6,14 — 7,1) 


Non è difficile riconoscere che all’appello alla reciprocità di 2Cor 6,11- 
13 segue un brusco cambio di registro: dalla persuasione patetica si passa 
a un tono di dissuasione inaugurato dall’imperativo negativo di 6,14a: 
«Non siate aggiogati agli increduli». A livello argomentativo, la collo- 
cazione di 2Cor 6,14 — 7,1 fra le due cornici 6,11-13 e 7,2-4 risulta perti- 
nente. Infatti, come ha già notato Pitta, senza le proposizioni ivi contenute 
(con cui Paolo indirizza i destinatari a proprio favore provocando una cat- 
tiva disposizione nei confronti degli increduli), la peroratio perderebbe di 
consistenza e la comunicazione parresiastica si ridurrebbe alle sole istanze 
affettive per i corinzi (2Cor 6,11-13; 7,2-4) ®. 

La forza probatoria dell’esortazione di 2Cor 6,14a risiede nella seman- 
tica stessa del participio predicativo étepoCvyotvtsc, un'espressione del 
“genio immaginifico” paolino. Impregnato degli echi semantici di Lv 19,19 
e Dt 22,10, tale verbo ha il significato letterale di “essere aggiogato in 
modo diverso, essere male accoppiato, formare un giogo diseguale con 
qualcuno” (BDF 193.3, 431; BDAG, 399). Dunque, é facile intuire che 
esiste un’irrealizzabilità intrinseca nell’azione che l’imperativo impone 
di evitare. Infatti, dal momento che i credenti non hanno nulla a che fare 
con gli increduli (per motivi d’identità, come dimostra 2Cor 6,16b: «noi, 
infatti, siamo il tempio del Dio vivente»), non può esserci relazione fra 
loro se non nella forma della sottomissione di uno dei due, il quale sarebbe 
costretto a rinunciare alla propria identità per accettare il compromesso 
con l’idolatria. Per la relazione intima con i destinatari, Paolo esercita 
una parresia correttivo-esortativa per mettere in guardia i suoi amici 
dall’intraprendere una stretta associazione con coloro i cui valori sono 
pericolosi e distruttivi (cf. 2Cor 6,14b-16a) 7°. Egli si comporta proprio 
come i membri anziani delle comunità epicuree che avevano il compito 
di far notare le colpe ai nuovi convertiti e di insegnare loro i doveri ?!. 
Plutarco e Filodemo testimoniano che tale intervento correttivo era effi- 
cace a tal punto che il discente, alla fine, si dimostrava grato per la par- 
resia ricevuta che — anche se pungente — egli aveva recepito come 
espressione di amicizia: 


© A. Pitta, La seconda lettera ai Corinzi (Roma 2006) 308. 

7 J, GNILKA, «2 Cor 6:14 — 7:1 in the Light of the Qumran Texts and the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs», Paul and Qumran. Studies in New Testament Exegesis (eds. 
J. MURPHY O’ CONNOR — P.M. BENOIT) (London 1968) 48-68. 

7! Philodemus, Lib. fr. 11. A tal riguardo si veda N.W. DE WITT, «Organization and 
Procedure in Epicurean Groups», CP 31/3 (1936) 205-211. 
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«La vera parresia amicale si rivolge agli errori provocando un dolore salu- 
tare e benigno. È come il miele: brucia nelle ferite e le purifica, ma nei suoi 
altri usi è propizia e dolce» 7; «[...] alcuni, nutrendo affetto in una rela- 
zione privata — o desiderando di averlo —, possono usare parresia [...]. Si 
pungeranno l'un l'altro nel modo piü gentile possibile e saranno ricono- 


scenti per tale beneficio» 73. 


Accanto alla “parresia correttiva” — che potremmo definire “preven- 
tiva" — di 2Cor 6,14-16a, c’è quella “terapeutica” (depanevricn rap- 
pnota 7): quest'ultima si manifesta soprattutto in 6,16b e in 6,17a-18c. 
Infatti, è premura dell’apostolo non abbandonare i corinzi nel biasimo 
dopo aver espresso il suo giudizio critico (2Cor 6,12b.14a). Perciò, a tal 
proposito, egli adopera: 1) la chreia di 2Cor 6,16b ^, che suona quasi 
come un elogio alla loro identità, allo scopo di eliminare ciò che di scor- 
tese e umiliante poteva essere stato percepito nella precedente ammoni- 
zione (v. 14a); 2) gli imperativi di 6,17a-18c, con cui ordina ai corinzi di 
dedicarsi ad azioni più consone alla loro identità. Prendendo in prestito 
le parole di Plutarco, è come se Paolo dicesse ai corinzi in pieno spirito 
di amicizia: 

«È giusto paragonare quelle azioni a queste? Non vedi quali frutti pro- 
duce una buona condotta? Questi sono gli atti che noi, tuoi amici, ci aspet- 
tiamo [da te], queste sono le cose che ti si confanno, per queste sei nato; 


quelle altre azioni, invece, gettale via «su di un monte o fra le onde del mare 
roboante» 7°. 


Letti in questa luce, i suddetti imperativi assumono il tono equilibrato 
del consiglio amicale e del comando paterno. 

La parresia raggiunge i toni di amicizia più alti in 2Cor 7,1-4. L’allo- 
cutivo diretto Gyanntoi di 2Cor 7,1 è molto importante, in quanto è usato 
da Paolo per definirli amici dopo averli ammoniti. Il rivolgersi con affetto 
ai destinatari dopo averli “rimproverati” è un modus operandi presente 
anche in altre lettere (cf. 2Cor 12,14-19; Gal 4,18-20; Col 3,12-15) 77. 
Egli si comporta così anche in 2Cor 6,11-12: dopo aver accusato i corinzi 
di essere restii d’affetto per lui, li chiama con il nome della città a cui 


72 Plutarchus, Mor. 59d (trad. nostra). 
3 Philodemus, Lib. col. 8b (trad. nostra); cf. anche Lib. fr. 25; 36; col. 10b; 14b. 
74 Plutarchus, Mor. 74a. 
«La chreia è un’affermazione (o un'azione) breve e saggia riferita a una persona o 
all'equivalente di una persona» (Theon, Prog. 96.18 [ed. M. PATILLON] [Paris 1997]). 

76 Plutarchus, Mor. 73d (trad. nostra). 

77 Sull’uso vantaggioso della lode dopo il biasimo nella parresia, si veda Plutarchus, 
Mor. 74de. 
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appartengono (Kopiv@tot), dando prova del suo attaccamento per loro. 
L'occorrenza di dyamntoi in 2Cor 7,1 dice qualcosa in più della sua 
relazione coi corinzi. Paolo ha una visione prevalentemente positiva 
della sua comunità, anche quando questa è in contrasto con lui ”®. Inoltre, 
possiamo notare che al «noi» di 2Cor 6,11-12.14-16b subentra la prima 
persona plurale del congiuntivo esortativo kadaptowuev (7,1). Mentre il 
primo identifica Paolo e i suoi collaboratori in dialogo con il «voi» dei 
corinzi, il secondo include finalmente i corinzi stessi. Tale associazione 
può dare luogo a due interpretazioni, a seconda del punto di vista da cui 
la si consideri: 


1) un coinvolgimento dei corinzi operato da Paolo nel suo gruppo. In tal 
caso, l'apostolo usa la 1° pers. plur. per affermare intenzionalmente che 
essi condividono la sua stessa visione positiva: infatti, in 2Cor 7,4d 
Paolo, nonostante i loro comuni problemi (l’aggettivo possessivo di 
1? pers. plur. Nu®v, qualificante th OAiwet, include anche loro), sos- 
tiene che la gioia sovrabbonda perché nessun astio, nessuna difficoltà 
può mai separare un padre dai suoi figli amati ”; 

2) un auto-coinvolgersi e un auto-includersi di Paolo nel progetto di 
purificazione che sta chiedendo ai suoi destinatari. Tale atteggiamento 
assicura a Paolo la massima efficacia della sua parresia perché, come 
dice Plutarco, «destano simpatia e fiducia coloro che danno l’impres- 
sione di essere manchevoli nelle medesime cose e di correggere gli 
amici come correggono sé stessi» 0, 


Un'ultima osservazione a partire dal passaggio da 2Cor 6,11-13 a 
6,14 — 7,1. Sembra logico supporre che Paolo chieda ai corinzi di fuggire 
l’idolatria poiché quest’ultima è causa dell’atteggiamento di chiusura 
denunciato in 2Cor 6,12b, oltre che dell’allontanamento da Dio. Infatti, 
i suoi destinatari, aprendo il cuore ad altri dei e ai culti stranieri, lo hanno 
relegato in un posto stretto concedendogli un affetto limitato. Secondo 
R.P. Martin, Paolo intende comunicare ai corinzi che se essi gli aprono 
il cuore non potranno mai deviare dalla fedeltà all'alleanza con Dio 8!. 
In questo modo, l’apostolo dà prova di esercitare il ministero della ricon- 
ciliazione in qualità di suo ambasciatore, come ci ricorda il contesto pros- 
simo del brano (2Cor 5,14-21). Perciò, il suo appello alla reciprocità in 


78 Non si può dire lo stesso per 2Cor 12,11-17. 

79 THRALL, Corinthians, 484. 

80 Plutarchus, Mor. 72d (trad. nostra). Cosi P.E. HUGHES, Paul's Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians. The English Text with Introduction, Exposition and Notes (NICNT; Grand 
Rapids, MI 1982) 257. 

8! MARTIN, 2 Corinthians, 196-197. 
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2Cor 6,11-13 (come quello in 7,2-4) può essere compreso anche nell'oriz- 
zonte più ampio dell’esortazione al ritorno nell'alleanza (6,14 — 7,1) *?. 
In altre parole, possiamo affermare che la parresia di Paolo serve a raf- 
forzare la relazione dei corinzi con Dio e con lui stesso. 


4. Esortazione e affetto (2Cor 7,2-4) 


Il Paolo parresiasta di 2Cor 7,2-4 utilizza nuovamente un registro 
affettivo. Come in 2Cor 6,11-13, egli si appella alla reciprocità. Accostati 
l’uno di seguito all’altro, questi due paragrafi mostrano un quasi completo 
parallelismo chiastico a motivo di alcuni richiami sintattico-retorici e 
contenutistici °°: 


a | Xoproore hdc (7,24) Appello 
all’atteggiamento dei corinzi 


b | oddéva rjourjoapev, Rationales 
ovddéva Epdeipauev, dell'imperativo yapnoute 
ovdéva ENAEOVEKTNOQNEV (7,2b) 


€ |npög kaxükptoiv ob A&yo (7,3a) Commento parentetico, 
2Cor epidiortosis (0 correctio) rispetto 
7,2-4 all’affermazione precedente (7,2) 


= parlare non per condannare 
(ma con un’intenzione filiale) 


d | nposípnka yàp Ribadita ospitalità vs. corinzi 
6t1 Ev talc Kapdlaıg fiov gote nel cuore di Paolo 
(7,3b) 


e | TOAAH pot rappnoía Tpòg uàs Ribadita parresia di Paolo 
(7,4a) vs. corinzi 


8&2 Nonostante 2Cor 6,11-13 e 7,2-4 non contengano esplicitamente il linguaggio della 
riconciliazione (KataAAdoo, etc.), conveniamo con Beale nel ritenere che Paolo supplisca 
a questa assenza utilizzando «metaphors of reconciliation» (G.K. BEALE, «The Old Testa- 
ment Background of Reconciliation in 2 Corinthians 5-7 and its Bearing on the Literary 
Problem of 2 Corinthians 6.14 — 7.1», NTS 35 [1989] 550-581, qui 566). 

83 Perché ci sia un autentico chiasmo dovremmo poter effettuare una variazione di 
posizione nella sezione 2Cor 6,11-13 rispetto all’ordine originale del testo. Tale varia- 
zione riguarda nello specifico 2Cor 6,12ab e 6,13b che invertiamo volutamente allo scopo 
di mettere in evidenza la corrispondenza fra 6,12ab e 7,2b e fra 6,13b e 7,3a. I paralleli 
sintattico-retorici sono i seguenti: imperativi all’aoristo (2Cor 6,13; 7,2a); commento paren- 
tetico (6,13b; 7,3a) sequenza di verbi «perfetto-presente» (6,11b; 7,3b); asindeto; figure 
nei rationales (parallelismo e correctio in 6,12; anafora in 7,2b). 
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e! | Tò otóua AuOv dve@yev Tpòg Parresia di Paolo 
bac (6,11a) vs. corinzi 
d'|fj xapdia pov reràatoviar Ospitalità vs. corinzi 
(6,11b) nel cuore di Paolo 
c! | do tékvoig Aéyo (6,13b) Commento parentetico, 
prodiortosis (o correctio) rispetto 
2Cor all'affermazione successiva 
6,11-13 (6,13ac) = parlare con 
un intenzione filiale 
b! | od otevoympeiobe v uiv, Rationales 
otevoyapelode dè v toig dell’ imperativo nàatóvðnte 
onAayyvoic ouv (6,12ab) 
a! | tiv dì abtr|v dvruuodiav Appello 
(6,132) [...] mAatTOVONTE Kai all’atteggiamento dei corinzi 
ueis (6,13b) 


L'imperativo ywproats («fateci spazio») di 2Cor 7,2a è seguito da un 
apparato di persuasione costruito con mezzi che derivano preminente- 
mente dall’ ethos **. Poiché sono in gioco la sua credibilità e la sua autorità, 
in 2Cor 7,2b Paolo smentisce enfaticamente qualsiasi tipo di inganno, 
affermando implicitamente di aver agito con sincerità e in spirito di san- 
tità #: «a nessuno abbiamo fatto ingiustizia, nessuno abbiamo corrotto, 
nessuno abbiamo frodato». 2Cor 7,2b costituisce il rationalis dell’impe- 
rativo di 7,2a e il vincolo che li unisce è di tipo causale. Paolo fornisce il 
motivo affinché i corinzi accolgano positivamente l’esortazione: egli non 
ha arrecato danno ad alcuno di loro. D’accordo con D.E. Fredrickson, 
riteniamo che Paolo si stia difendendo dissociandosi dal comportamento 
tipico di chi è nemico delle relazioni amicali, ossia l’adulatore, perciò, le 
sue sono dichiarazioni di parresia amicale 8°. 

Con un ritorno brusco alla 1? pers. sing. (2Cor 7,3), l'apostolo intende 
mitigare la severità delle smentite precedenti cosi da eliminare anche il 
minimo residuo di distanza tra lui e i corinzi. Egli ribadisce (nposípnko) 


84 In esso rinveniamo ulteriori tracce del movimento amplificatorio per incrementum, 
espresse con l'asindeto e con l’anafora (ovdéva in 2Cor 7,2). Esse conducono il movere 
della strategia retorica di Paolo al suo climax (cf. Aristoteles, Rhet. 3.19.5-6). 

85 Tratto apologetico che ritroviamo in tutta la lettera: 2Cor 2,17; 4,2; 5,16; 6,7-10; 
8,20-21; 12,16-17. 

86 FREDRICKSON, «Iappnoia», 180-181. Cf. Epictetus, Diatr. 3.22.10; Dio Chrysosto- 
mus, Alex. (Or. 32) 11. 
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che le sue parole sono state scritte in pieno spirito di amicizia. Per farlo, 
riprende e rielabora il motivo di 2Cor 6,11a-12a utilizzando due topoi 
amicali. Il primo, «siete nel nostro cuore», si rifà alla concezione di due 
amici con due corpi e una sola anima (cf. Diogenes Laertius, Vitae 5.20.1) 
ed esprime la consapevolezza che Paolo ha della comunità; il secondo, 
«per morire e vivere insieme», è il topos di un amico disposto a dare la 
vita per l’altro 87. Il medesimo fine retorico ha la forzatura del plurale 
taic kapdiarg in 2Cor 7,3b, dato che il greco comune avrebbe previsto 
il singolare th xapdig. Dal momento che, «in senso figurato, si può fare 
riferimento al cuore in contrasto con qualcosa di esteriore (2Cor 5,12; 
1Ts 2,17)» 85, è plausibile ritenere che il termine kapóía serva a speci- 
ficare la qualità dell’amicizia con i corinzi. Usandolo, Paolo sta facendo 
riferimento al suo io più intimo e autentico coinvolto in un rapporto che 
va al di là della presenza fisica 8°. In questo modo, egli riconfigura tale 
relazione in termini più profondi, come un legame che va oltre le distanze 
(cf. 1Ts 2,17). È bene precisare che, nell’ottica di una “parresia reci- 
proca”, la prospettiva di «con-vivere» e di «con-morire» è realizzabile 
solo se condivisa anche dai corinzi (ovv-). Perciò, l'appello di Paolo alla 
reciprocità (che qui raggiunge il suo climax) risulta ancor più sensato. 
Finalmente in 2Cor 7,4 Paolo chiama per nome ciò che rappresenta la 
cifra della sua amicizia con i destinatari: «Grande è la mia parresia con 
voi». Inoltre, egli specifica che cosa questo rapporto voglia dire concre- 
tamente per lui. Esso lo abilita a vivere la kavynotc, la tapaxAnotg e la 
yapé (anche nella 0Xiy1c). Questi motivi, che hanno attraversato i pre- 
cedenti capitoli della lettera (in particolare, la benedizione di 2Cor 1,3-11), 
in 2Cor 7,2-4 sono accostati in un apparato retorico costruito ad arte. La 
frase nominale asindetica, con enfasi dell’aggettivo noAAN, e i sintagmi 
preposizionali mpoc pàs — drèp Hbudv completano la parabola ampli- 
ficatoria con l’aggettivo mac da una parte, e con i verbi mexANpapat e 


87 Sia nei richiami biblici che negli echi letterari greco-romani tale topos figura come 
prerogativa di un rapporto di amicizia (2Sam 15,21**; Mc 14,31; Rm 5,7; 2Cor 5,14-15; 
Fil 2,30). Per le ricorrenze extrabibliche, si vedano Horatius, Carm. 3.9.24; Euripides, 
Orest. 307-308; Aristoteles, Eth. nic. 9.8.9; Cicero, Amic. 7.24; Seneca, Ep. 9.10. Alcuni 
studiosi, fra i quali Lambrecht (IDEM, «To Die Together and to Live Together: A Study of 
2 Corinthians 7,3», Studies on 2 Corinthians [eds. R. BIERINGER — J. LAMBRECHT] [Leuven 
1994] 571-587) affermano che Paolo abbia utilizzato l’espressione idiomatica «per morire 
e vivere insieme» trasformandola in una formula confessionale cristiana per esprimere il 
morire e il vivere condiviso con Cristo (si veda l’ordine dei verbi «morire» — «vivere»). 
A nostro parere, è improbabile che in un contesto prettamente pastorale e personale come il 
nostro, in cui Paolo è alle prese con i problemi relazionali con la comunità di Corinto, possa 
trovarsi una formula cristologica, tipica invece di un contesto confessionale (così FURNISH, 
II Corinthians, 371). 

88 A. SAND, «xopdia», EDNT II, 249-251, qui 250. 

89 FURNISH, I Corinthians, 194, 366-367. 
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bmepreptooevopat dall'altra °°. Tale modalità espressiva rappresenta un 
chiaro tentativo da parte di Paolo di suscitare ancora una volta il pathos 
dei corinzi — senza mai scadere nell’adulazione — persuadendoli per 
mezzo dell’ethos a ricambiare il suo affetto. 

Fra le strategie usate per questo scopo compare il vanto (Kabynotc, 
2Cor 7,4b). Per inquadrare bene il senso di tale motivo letterario nella 
mens Pauli e il suo utilizzo in una comunicazione parresiastica, dobbiamo 
assicurarci di tradurre bene il sintagma che lo segue, ón£p buav. A nostro 
parere, non esprime un complemento di argomento — come sostiene 
M.J. Harris °! —, né un complemento di causa, per due motivi. Il primo, 
di ordine sintattico, è che i suddetti complementi avrebbero dovuto essere 
espressi rispettivamente con te pi + gen. e 616 + gen. Il secondo, di ordine 
esegetico, è che la resa in entrambi i casi farebbe pensare ad un tentativo 
di adulazione da parte di Paolo nei confronti dei corinzi: «Mi vanto gran- 
demente di voi/a causa vostra». Riteniamo, invece, che il sintagma ün&p 
bp@v esprima un complemento di vantaggio, perciò, traduciamo: «Grande 
è il mio vanto in vostro favore/a vantaggio vostro». L'oggetto di questo 
vanto è espresso in 2Cor 7,4cd attraverso un parallelismo sinonimico fra 
due membri: il primo (7,4c), in cui Paolo confessa di essere ricolmo di 
consolazione, e il secondo (7,4d) in cui sembra affermare una verità 
analoga (vale a dire il sovrabbondare della gioia). In realtà, quest’ultimo 
precisa che la suddetta consolazione proviene dall'estensione della yapà 
nel momento della 0Atyic. In termini retorici, si tratta di un parallelismo 
ascensionale con l'aggiunta del segmento nì náon th OAiwet fov: 
«sono ricolmo di consolazione» (2Cor 7,4c) // «sovrabbondo di gioia in 
ogni nostra tribolazione» (7,4d). Tale sintagma può essere interpretato 
sia in senso circostanziale (la nostra interpretazione) che in senso causale 
(in questo caso, indicherebbe la ragione dei sentimenti espressi). Dunque, 
l'apostolo rielabora con creatività il topos ellenistico della kabynotc, 
dotandolo di un contenuto inedito. Se per i retori antichi era impossibile 
raggiungere il vanto (tappa indispensabile nel cursus honorum) attraverso 
la sofferenza, lo è invece per Paolo °2. Come potrebbe questo rappresentare 
un vantaggio per i corinzi? Considerato che nell'oratoria greco-romana 


?? Contribuisce all'amplificazione anche la paronomasia/allitterazione presente nella 
ripetizione della lettera x in noAAN, xappnoía, mpdc, NOAA, onép, NETANPOLAL, tapa- 
KAMoeEt, óngpreptoosgbopat, Gon. 

?! MJ. HARRIS, The Second Epistle to the Corinthians. A Commentary on the Greek 
Text (NIGTC; Grand Rapids, MI 2005) 520. 

?? Si tratta di uno degli esempi di traduzione teologica dell'antica scienza retorica ope- 
rata da Paolo. A tal proposito si veda J.-N. ALETTI, New Approaches for Interpreting the 
Letters of Saint Paul: Collected Essays. Rhetoric, Soteriology, Christology and Ecclesiol- 
ogy (SubBi 43; Roma 2012) 35. 
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il vanto era una certificazione che abilitava il retore a esprimere un impe- 
rativo etico ”, riteniamo che ciò che induce Paolo a vantarsi è in favore 
dei corinzi a livello etico, ossia utile per il loro ravvedimento. Il vanto 
di Paolo riguardo al persistere della gioia nella tribolazione li spinge a 
operare una petàvota in questo senso. Così, tramite il suo ethos, egli si 
appella implicitamente al /ogos dei corinzi, cercando di plasmarlo su 
modello del suo logos ?^. 

Al termine della nostra analisi, possiamo constatare che Paolo utilizza 
la parresia sia per correggere che per formare i destinatari, collocandola 
in un contesto di vera amicizia. 


IV. CONCLUSIONE 


Il nostro studio sulla parresia paolina in 2Cor 6,11 — 7,4 prende avvio 
dall’analisi del sintagma rappnota mpdc buds (7,4a). Esso indica anzi- 
tutto la direzione della parresia, ossia i destinatari a cui è rivolta °°. Il 
confronto con il background letterario greco-romano ha messo in luce che 
il parlare parresiastico è tale in funzione del rapporto che unisce il par- 
resiasta a coloro cui egli si rivolge. Perciò, abbiamo rapportato la parresia 
all’ambito della relazione interpersonale fra Paolo e i corinzi cercando di 
coglierne il proprium. Dal focus sulla ricorrenza di 2Cor 7,4a siamo pas- 
sati allo studio dell’intera pericope. 

L’analisi delle dinamiche comunicative di 2Cor 6,11 — 7,4 ha fatto 
emergere alcuni tratti della personalità di Paolo che sono assimilabili a 
quelli di un amico in dialogo con i suoi amici. La descrizione iniziale 
di parresiasta di 2Cor 6,11 e 7,4a è completata da quella di amico gene- 
roso e disponibile (6,12a), schietto (6,12b; 6,14a), premuroso (6,17- 
18), umile (7,1), compassionevole (7,2-3), oltre che da quella di buon 
padre (6,13) e maestro dei corinzi (6,14b — 7,4). Alla luce di questo, rite- 
niamo che il modus communicandi paolino di 2Cor 6,11 — 7,4 sia quello 
della parresia amicale. I tratti tipici di quest’ultima appaiono combi- 
nati secondo i principi del xo1póc, del pétpov e della kpäcıc: affetto 
— denuncia/critica, elogio — esortazione, correzione — esortazione, esor- 
tazione — affetto. Il fatto che dei registri comunicativi così variegati siano 
tutti ascrivibili alla parresia amicale conferma la necessità di tradurre 


33 Cf. Long, Ancient Rhetoric, 186-190. 

9 Filodemo indica fra i compiti del parresiasta quello di rimodellare il carattere del 
proprio amico (Philodemus, Lib. fr. 43). 

95 A tal proposito si vedano le ricorrenze di xappnoío npög tiv in Dio Chrysostomus, 
Pol. (Or. 43) 7; Euripides, Hel. 1056; Flavius Josephus, A.J. 2.52. 
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rappnota con parresia. In questo modo, si evita di prediligere una sfu- 
matura di significato rispetto ad un'altra e cosi di invalidare la pregnanza 
semantica propria di tale motivo. E il caso di autori come H. Holstein e 
Barnett, i quali traducono mappnota con «assurance» o «confidence» o 
di altri come M.E. Thrall che estendono la tonalità affettiva di 2Cor 6,11a 
a 7,4a °°. A nostro avviso, essi scadono in una “sentimentalizzazione” 
forzata del contesto, mettendo da parte quella sfumatura di critica e cor- 
rezione puntuale che — come abbiamo visto — attraversa il testo in 
maniera considerevole (2Cor 6,12b; 6,14 — 7,1), alternandosi in modo 
equilibrato con il registro dell'affetto e dell'esortazione. Pertanto, pos- 
siamo affermare che la parresia non caratterizza soltanto la fine della 
pericope (2Cor 7,4a) ma costituisce un motivo che, col suo ripresentarsi, 
scandisce e permea l'intero testo di 2Cor 6,11 — 7,4. 

Il presente contributo rivela la sua originalità nell'adoperare la par- 
resia amicale come chiave di lettura per il modus relationandi di Paolo 
con i corinzi in 2Cor 6,11 — 7,4. Tale prospettiva ermeneutica — poco 
valorizzata sino ad oggi — si pone in alternativa a quella della parresia 
giudiziaria e deliberativa, piü volte approfondita dagli esegeti. 


Pontificio Seminario Lombardo Marino D'AMORE 
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SUMMARY 


Parrhesia has always been related to the forensic and deliberative genre. In 
2 Cor 6:11 — 7:4, however, parrhesia is a creative item of the Greco-Roman topos 
of "friendly parrhesia" (or familial parrhesia). This motif not only characterizes 
the end of the pericope (2 Cor 7:4a) but also crosses the whole text of 2 Cor 
6:11 — 7:4 with characteristic traits of a friendly speech: affection — complaint/ 
criticism, praise — exhortation/correction. This manner of communicating is a sign 
of Paul's profound relationship with Corinthians and not simply an application 
of epistolary style. 


?6 H. HOLSTEIN, «La parrésia dans le Nouveau Testament», BVC 53 (1963) 45-54; 
BARNETT, The Second Epistle, 363; THRALL, Corinthians, 485. 
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Eva Tyrell’s monograph, Strategies of Persuasion in Herodotus’ Histories and 
Genesis—Kings, investigates “strategies of persuasion in ancient narrative his- 
tories” (5) by comparing the rhetorical mechanisms the Histories and Genesis— 
Kings employ to connect their views of the past to the present. Tyrell asks how 
historical narratives persuade audiences to “accept an account as comprehensible, 
plausible, and above all, meaningful” (42). From the features that make up histor- 
ical narratives, Tyrell selects two for comparison: the voice of the narrator medi- 
ating the discourse world to the audience, and material objects which may exist 
in both the discourse world and the world of the audience. 

The eight chapters of the book fall into three parts. Part one addresses method 
and theory (chs. 1-2); part two compares narrative structure in each corpus (chs. 3— 
4); and part three explores the rhetorical functions of material objects in Herodo- 
tus’ Histories and Genesis—Kings (chs. 5-8). 

In chapter one, Tyrell situates the study of narratives about the past within the 
context of rhetoric. As acts of communication, narrative accounts can have varying 
success at influencing audiences to accept their “norms, values, and knowledge 
about the past” (3). The comparison of Histories and Genesis—Kings offers Tyrell 
a window into ancient historical thought without reducing the analysis to questions 
of influence. Tyrell defends her study from two possible objections. First, Tyrell 
argues that a study of “means of persuasion” is possible despite the absence of 
contemporaneous self-conscious reflection on rhetoric specifically in the realm 
of history because both sources are “intentionally shaped narrative discourse[s] 
about a past” (7). Secondly, she defends comparing these texts even though they 
represent two different types of literature, only one of which is associated with 
an author — the fifth-century B.C.E. historian, Herodotus. Authorial attribution is 
itself a rhetorical strategy that should be subject to comparative scrutiny (14). For 
Tyrell, their similarities outweigh differences in authorial attribution. 

In the author’s telling, earlier scholars assumed that ancient historians’ aim was 
to persuade audiences that the events they narrated corresponded to the “facts of 
past reality” (32). In chapter two, however, Tyrell takes J. Riisen’s definition 
of historical narrative as that which connects an “interpretation of the past with 
an understanding of the present” (30). If a connection between past and present 
is constitutive of historical narrative, then ancient accounts of a past should be 
evaluated for how they cultivate such connections. Tyrell calls these “relations 
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of accessibility” (42). Accessibility relations allow the audience to access the 
worlds these texts represent through discourse and to ascertain the relevance of 
this past world for their own experiences. Tyrell agrees with the theorists she 
cites who argue that ancient historical narratives “do not use their own distinct 
narrative poetics” but feature strategies of persuasion “that enhance the reader’s 
impression of a realistic representation” (32). 

Part two turns to narrative structure. Tyrell argues in chapter three that the His- 
tories and Genesis—Kings exhibit different modes of narration that foster distinct 
accessibility relations. The Histories employs a “telling-mode” (89) of narration 
that accentuates the mediating work of its narrator, a dramatized persona who speaks 
in the first person and describes his own historical reasoning. The narrator “pre- 
sent[s] his own person as a trademark” to enhance “the reliability of the narrative” 
(89). Conversely, in Genesis—Kings the story proceeds in a “viewing-mode” (88) of 
narration that heightens the perceived immediacy of the events narrated. This nar- 
rator never speaks in the first-person nor does he discuss his historiographical 
methods. Rather, the “covert mediation” of Genesis—Kings’ reticent narrator makes 
audiences feel “as if no mediating body or consciousness intrudes between the 
represented events of the past and themselves as recipients” (87). 

In chapter four, Tyrell examines four ways narrators generate distance from or 
proximity to the story-worlds they create: (1) by marking temporal distance from 
the narrated events; (2) by interjecting discursive comments “anchored in the 
narrator’s present” (102); (3) by framing reported speech directly or indirectly; 
and (4) by allowing characters to covertly address the audience. Both corpora 
mark a temporal distance (e.g., “At that time” in Genesis—Kings), but only in the 
Histories does the persona of the Herodotean narrator anchor the time of narra- 
tion to a fixed point (i.e., the life of Herodotus) (100). Similarly, while discur- 
sive interruptions by the narrator are present in Genesis—Kings, they are much more 
common in the Histories. These narratorial interruptions “establish a cognitive 
distance between the audience and past events” (105) while also helping the audi- 
ence relate to the past. 

Part three analyzes references made by both narrators to objects that may exist 
in the world of the audience. In chapter five, Tyrell argues that objects with an 
authenticating function share three features: continuity from the narrative past into 
the audience’s present; a connection to relevant persons or events from the past; 
and a description of the place where the object might be found (166). Material 
remains authenticate insofar as they are “tangible traces of what is no longer vis- 
ible” (143). Few artifacts in Genesis—Kings serve a purely authenticating function. 
On the other hand, while Herodotus has a reputation for crafting his historical 
narrative from antiquarian sources, Tyrell shows that the authenticating function 
of material remains is more often rhetorical than factual: “Objects are frequently 
not examined to generate any specific knowledge about the event [...] but are a 
means to confirm a piece of traditional knowledge” (153). Only in rare cases, 
like the inscription on a stele in the market of Samos (Histories 6.14), does the 
narrator seem to derive historical information from the artifact itself. 

In chapter six, Tyrell investigates appeals to objects whose existence in the 
audience’s present is not stated by the narrator. Comparing objects with and with- 
out statements of continuity in Genesis—Kings and the Histories, Tyrell concludes 
that both narrators appeal to material remains from the past without explicit state- 
ments of continuity if the artifact was widely known (171) or had been replaced 
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by an analogous object at the same site (173). The author argues that material 
remains explicitly identified as lost or hidden can still validate the authenticity of 
an account. In this chapter, Tyrell makes two additional arguments. First, in the 
Histories the authenticating force of material remains is inversely proportional 
to the detail a given event receives. Second, Genesis-Kings makes two types of 
appeals to material remains not attested in the Histories, namely objects as legal 
witnesses and divinely revealed writing, like the Song of Moses (Deut 31,16-21), 
as physical relic objects. 

The last two chapters consider objects that do not serve authenticating func- 
tions. In chapter seven, Tyrell highlights objects imbued with normative force. 
She argues that some objects in the Histories, like the holy weapons from the 
temple of Athena (Histories 8.37,1), are signs of supernatural intervention (211) 
that promote “gratitude toward Apollo” (239). In Genesis-Kings, monuments, 
like the stones erected by Joshua after crossing the Jordan (Josh 4,4-9), not only 
memorialize divine action but facilitate the transmission of traditions. Likewise, 
in both corpora, funerary and victory monuments “intrinsically carry a norma- 
tive message along with the information or memory they wish to pass on” (240). 
Chapter eight examines objects that express meaning beyond authentication 
and normativity “even if they do not exist in both the story-world and the actual 
world” (257). In Herodotus’ narrative, some objects stand for abstract concepts, 
like the array of Egyptian statuary in the temple of Amon-Re (Histories 143,2-3) 
which stands for the passage of time (245). 

The greatest strength of this work is found in its thorough comparison of nar- 
rative structure and appeals to material remains in these two very different cor- 
pora. What is more, these comparisons do not lead to reductionistic constructions 
of radical difference but soberly reflect the nuanced ways rhetorical strategies 
can be employed, either marshalling distinct techniques to the same end or similar 
techniques for quite different reasons. Individual readers might disagree with spe- 
cific interpretations without undermining her larger comparative goal. 

For this reader, two questions remain about the comparative approach in this 
monograph. First, it is not clear if Tyrell considers Genesis—Kings an integrated 
composition or a corpus from which to draw examples of narrative texts about the 
past. While she acknowledges a “diversity of narrative voices” such that Genesis— 
Kings “need not be [a] fully consistent and unified literary “work’” (20), she also 
asserts that “the individual narrative pieces are combined in such a way that the 
result is a composition the meaning of which exceeds the single parts” (26). The 
degree to which Genesis—Kings represented a literary whole in its composition 
and reception is a matter of significant debate to which Tyrell only alludes. 
Second, with respect to the Histories, Tyrell notes that her approach is “to refer 
to what we can observe in the text and not to what we putatively know about 
Herodotus” (212). While the commitment to avoid historical speculation by ana- 
lyzing the text itself is positive, I question whether this approach is consistently 
applied. At several points (e.g., 26, 53, 95, 179), Tyrell’s arguments about “strate- 
gies of persuasion” in Genesis—Kings assume that learned scribes during the 
Persian period are the authors and intended audiences of these texts. Even if these 
historical claims are probable, they do not emerge from the text itself. 

Strategies of Persuasion is an ambitious project with much to commend it to 
biblicists and classicists alike. While the view of historiography as *emplotment" 
has percolated widely in biblical studies, few have attempted to grapple with the 
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narrative structures of Genesis—Kings as ancient “accounts of the past.” Drawing 
on theoretical work from both narrative and history, Tyrell faces this challenge 
head-on. Since fewer studies have compared Genesis—Kings to Greek historiogra- 
phy than to ancient Near Eastern sources, this monograph is a welcome addition 
to the field. The author’s attention to the role of material remains as artifacts that 
connect past and present is insightful and a timely contribution to burgeoning 
discussions of materiality. 


Loyola University Chicago Mark LESTER 
1032 W. Sheridan Road 

Chicago, IL 60640 

U.S.A. 


Vasile CONDREA, Syntactic Studies in Targum Aramaic. A Text-Linguistic 
Reading of 1 Samuel (Gorgias Biblical Studies 71). Piscataway, NJ, 
Gorgias Press, 2020. xi-313 p. $164.00 


Studies of particular aspects of the syntax of the Aramaic Targums have emerged 
over the past fifty years. A. Tal's study (asm DWN Dwu mama nv» 
mann 23 >>52 [Tel-Aviv 1975]) moved beyond G. Dalman’s morphological 
grammar (Grammatik des Jüdisch-Palästinischen Aramäisch [Darmstadt 71960]) 
by examining select syntactical questions. The study by R.J. Kuty, Studies in the 
Syntax of Targum Jonathan to Samuel (Ancient Near Eastern Studies 30; Leuven 
2010) delved further into the peculiarities of Targumic Aramaic. Van Staalduine- 
Sulman’s The Targum of Samuel (Studies in the Aramaic Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture 1; Leiden — Boston, MA — Köln 2002) offered insights into the semantics 
of the language, along with numerous comments on specific syntactical problems. 
A complete grammar of the official Targums remains a challenge given the influ- 
ence of classical Hebrew on the language of the official Targums. Vasile Condrea 
engages this conversation in this volume that represents his expanded disserta- 
tion, written under the direction of Robert Hayward at Durham University. This 
volume has two primary purposes. The first is to explain Harald Weinrich’s text- 
linguistics, especially with regard to Weinrich’s approach to tenses, and the second 
is to employ his text-linguistic approach to understand the language of Targum 
Jonathan (=Tg. Jon.) of 1 Samuel. 

Condrea complains that Weinrich’s text-linguistics has been ignored by English- 
speaking scholars and misunderstood by others. However, Christo H.J. van der 
Merwe presents Weinrich’s approach in “An Overview of Hebrew Narrative Syn- 
tax” (Narrative Syntax and the Hebrew Bible [ed. E. van Wolde] [Biblical Inter- 
pretation Series 29; Leiden 1997] 1-20), and this article could serve as a helpful 
introduction to Condrea’s book, since van der Merwe locates Weinrich’s insights 
within recent developments in the study of the Hebrew verb. Something similar 
to Condrea’s study has been accomplished by Michael B. Shepherd, who applied 
Weinrich’s approach to Biblical Aramaic (The Verbal System of Biblical Aramaic. 
A Distributional Approach [Studies in Biblical Literature, 116; New York 2008]). 
Shepherd’s detailed chapter on the history of text-linguistics (25-61) also comple- 
ments Condrea’s introduction. 
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The opening chapter argues that Weinrich's Tempus. Besprochene und erzählte 
Welt (Stuttgart 1964) has applications beyond French and German: “it is a fully 
formed theory of language” (1). The author laments that linguists, such as Paul 
Hopper and William Labov, have taken up Weinrich’s approach, though they 
were unaware of his work. The second chapter, which outlines Weinrich’s theory, 
fulfils one of Condrea’s goals by making this theory available to an English audi- 
ence. A refrain in Condrea’s work is that previous scholars, such as W. Schneider, 
F. Niccacci, J.A. Cook, R. Kuty, and H. Gzella, have misunderstood Weinrich’s 
theory or have overlooked key elements of it. I wondered how so many respected 
linguists and Semitists could be so mistaken. Apparently, the confusion arises when 
Weinrich’s “comment register” is confused with direct speech. This confusion 
has contributed to a lack of appreciation for Weinrich’s text-linguistic approach, 
and Condrea details the errors in previous scholarship. The tone is a bit polemi- 
cal. Aramaic scholars, drawn to this book by its title, will be less interested in this 
prolix argumentation. 

The key distinction for Weinrich is that tense is not about time but about the 
mode of discourse, between the besprochene Welt (“commented world”) and 
the erzählte Welt (“narrated world”). When Condrea comes to the Aramaic 
wgetal (Condrea’s transliteration), he appeals to Weinrich’s notion of “Tempus- 
Metaphorik” and applies it to “a sequence of wgetal and wparticiple sentence", 
since a “tense metaphor is one entity marking the passage of time made up of 
two subsequent narrative tenses” (101). Thus, it is not the singular narrative tense 
that creates the illusion of temporal movement but the “accumulated relations 
between two subsequent metaphors” (102). 

Condrea distinguishes between four types of wqetal. The first two, the narra- 
tive wqetal and the coordinate wqetal, are distinguished by the fact that the former 
requires a fixed order that cannot be altered, whereas the latter does not have a 
fixed order. He presents an example of coordinate wqetals from Tg. Jon. 1 Sam 7,6 
where three actions, T5, 018 and “MN, occur at the same time. The passage of 
time, Condrea notes, is stalled by such coordinate wqetals. Narrative, by its nature, 
can present only one event at a time and the coordinate wqetals allow the speaker 
to present simultaneous events to the receiver. 

Some examples from Tg. Jon. 1 Samuel represent an imitation of the Hebrew 
and do not reflect Aramaic grammar. In 1 Sam 10,23 Hebrew 72. is rendered in 
Tg. Jon. with an), a wqetal, and Condrea notes that this wgetal does not advance 
the plot. This is true, but perhaps Tg. Jon. is imitating the Hebrew wayyigtol, 
which also does not advance the plot. The expected Aramaic translation of this 
Hebrew wayyiqtol appears in the Peshitta, «oc» ia, which signals that in the 
mind of the Peshitta translator 12) does not move the plot along. The Peshitta 
presents circumstantial, background information about Saul's appearance, and, to 
borrow Condrea's language, the “passage of time is stalled” (110) by this verbal 
construction. In this verse Tg. Jon. does not reflect Aramaic grammar but an imi- 
tation of the Hebrew. 

The construction > mn in 1 Sam 16,21 is considered a non-sequential wgetal and 
Condrea takes issue with E. Staalduine-Sulman's translation, “he [David] became 
his [Saul’s] armour-bearer” (Staalduine-Sulman, The Targum of Samuel, 116), 
arguing that “this is not the lexical meaning of mmn, which translates literarily 
‘to be’: ‘he was his armour-bearer’” (116). However, the Hebrew construction 
5 ^n often has the sense “to become", and the JPS translation interprets > "rr 
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as sequential: “and [Saul] made him one of his arms-bearers”. Condrea’s issue 
broaches on the broader question of the nature of the official Targums as transla- 
tions captured in Philip Alexander’s concise description of the official Targums 
as fida interpretatio and expositio (P.S. Alexander, “The Targumim and the Rab- 
binic Rules for the Delivery of the Targum”, Congress Volume Salamanca 1983 
[ed. J.A. Emerton] [VTS 36; Leiden 1985] 15). In cases where Tg. Jon. does 
not depart from the MT, as in 1 Sam 16,21, it is probably best to assume that it 
intends to express the meaning of the Hebrew, namely that David became Saul’s 
armour-bearer. 

Condrea studies hendiadic wqetal sequences, noting that “the hendiadys pro- 
longs the plot as the narrative receives an extra wqetal form” (120). In narrative 
texts, the Aramaic construction that expresses hendiadys normally does not appear 
in Tg. Jon., since classical Hebrew narrative only has the wayyigtol. Thus, in 
Hebrew a hendiadys is understood on the level of meaning given that the actions 
of the two verbs occur at the same time (or at nearly the same time), as in ap" 
To. For example, in 2 Sam 6,2 Tg. Jon. translates this Hebrew construction with 
YIN) Op), whereas the Peshitta has the expected asyndetic construction in Aramaic 
to express the hendiadys: Ayr? Joa. These asyndetic, hendiadic constructions 
appear as well in Biblical Aramaic (see Ezra 5,16). In this regard, Stevenson 
notes that “OJ [Targums Onkelos and Jonathan] follow the Hebrew text in its 
use of conjunctions” (W.B. Stevenson, Grammar of Palestinian Jewish Aramaic 
[Oxford 71962] $17.8; for further discussion see, E.A. Bar-Asher Siegal, Intro- 
duction to the Grammar of Jewish Babylonian Aramaic [LOS III/3; Münster 
2013] 11.2). Therefore, while some wqetals in Tg. Jon. express verbal hendiadys, 
they are in fact imitations of the Hebrew wayyiqtol, whereas Aramaic often pre- 
fers an asyndectic construction. Condrea's insights describe both the Hebrew and 
Tg. Jon. since the latter closely imitates the former. 

In his discussion of the participle, Condrea presents examples where the targu- 
mist did not render the Hebrew wayyiqtol with the expected wqetal. In 1 Sam 21,14 
Hebrew n"! and 777" are rendered v30% and n'n» respectively. Condrea notes 
that this “shows that when they have a non-sequential use, wqetal/wparticiple 
are even interchangeable" (163). I wondered why, given the nature of Tg. Jon. as 
a translation, the targumist opted for the participle instead of imitating the Hebrew 
wayyiqtol? Perhaps the wgetal and wparticiple are not interchangeable as the par- 
ticiple, more than the wqetal, underscores the simultaneity of the actions. In other 
examples where Hebrew has a weqatal, as in 1 Sam 27,9, Tg. Jon. has the expected 
participle to introduce this background information. 

Condrea describes the verbal forms at the beginning of 1 Samuel (the “prelude”) 
where a series of weqatals appear in Hebrew. These Hebrew weqatals are ren- 
dered with participles in the Targum. A curious translation in Tg. Jon. appears in 
1 Sam 1,7 where the iterative yigtol Hwy” is translated ^33". Condrea comments 
on the form: “the xyigtul form in 7a which includes an expression indicating a 
repeated action” (172). But this is an unexpected use of the prefix verbal form in 
Aramaic, and a better explanation is that Tg. Jon. imitates the Hebrew. R.J. Kuty 
comments on this unusual verb in Tg. Jon., noting that, in the few cases where 
they occur, the Hebrew has a yifgol and that this use of the Aramaic yigtol does 
not appear in targumic expansions. Kuty rightly concludes that “that yiqtol with 
imperfective meaning is no longer a productive grammatical device" in Tg. Jon. 
(Kuty, Studies, 155.) This argument is supported by the Peshitta translation that, 
though there is a change of subject, reads a participle + hwd (ham ias), 
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which I would expect in Aramaic. Thus, the yigto! form in Tg. Jon. 1 Sam 1,7 is 
an imitation of the MT and cannot be explained through Aramaic grammar. 

This study will sensitize the readers of the official targums to the function of 
verbal forms in Tg. Jon. that Condrea insists should be reflected in modern English 
translations. Above all, for those interested in Weinrich’s text-linguistic theory, 
this study offers them an application of Weinrich’s approach to the verbal forms 
in Targum Jonathan. 


Pontifical Biblical Institute Craig E. MORRISON 
Piazza della Pilotta 35 
00187 Rome, Italy 


Ken PENNER, /saiah (Septuagint Commentary Series). Leiden, Brill, 2020. 
viii-722 p. 16 x 24. €199,00 


The work under review is the Isaiah volume written by Ken Penner for the Brill 
Septuagint Commentary Series. It consists of three parts: Introduction (1-42); 
Text and Translation (43-339); and Commentary (340-648). A bibliography and 
a number of indexes complete the volume. The text of the codex Sinaiticus (S) is 
taken as the base text for the English translation and the commentary, the latter 
being presented as a commentary “on the Greek translation of Isaiah in Codex 
Sinaiticus” (1), i.e., a commentary on the Greek text as translation, as well as a 
commentary on one particular manuscript (S). 

Part I (Introduction) has the following chapters: 1. Greek Isaiah (1-33); 
2. Sinaiticus Isaiah (33-40); 3. The Format of this Commentary (40-42). In the 
first chapter the following topics are addressed: Origins (of the Greek version); 
Hebrew and Greek compared; Language, Transmission and Preservation; Recep- 
tion (New Testament, 21-22 [“Every quotation and allusion to Isaiah in the New 
Testament is discussed in the commentary” (21)], Patristic [exegesis], 23-32); 
and Modern Study. The second chapter offers a description of the manuscript 
of S, as well as information about the history of this codex (e.g., the scribes, the 
orthography, the issue of its correctors, and the divisions of the text as marked in 
the manuscript). Chapter 3 informs the reader about the (three) aims of the Com- 
mentary: (1) to inform the reader about insights to be found in secondary literature 
on LXX Isaiah; (2) to answer questions that “a graduate student in biblical stud- 
ies” might ask, i.e. questions regarding variant readings, unusual vocabulary, and 
grammar; and (3) to discuss “points raised about the text as received more than 
about the text as produced” (40). 

Part II (Text and Translation) reproduces the Greek text of S, with an apparatus 
providing variants in two other main codices (A and B) and the editions of Rahlfs 
and Ziegler (designated by the capital letters R and Z), with a facing translation 
by Penner documenting references to quotations and allusions in the New Testa- 
ment as well as “notes on citations and quotations by Church Fathers up to the 
time the Codex Sinaiticus was produced, in the mid-fourth century” (42). 

The translation given is a literal one, being marked by unusual English at places 
where the Greek version “would sound stilted or awkward to a native Greek 
reader” (42). In some instances, however, the English version raises questions. 
Some examples are given below. 
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(1) 2,16: “every sight of ships of beauty”. Most translations read instead: 
“every sight of the beauty of ships”; cf. R.R. Ottley, The Book of Isaiah accord- 
ing to the Septuagint (Codex Alexandrinus), I (London 1904); A. Pietersma — 
B.G. Wright (eds.), A New English Translation of the Septuagint (New York 72009) 
(= NETS); W. Kraus — M. Karrer (eds.), Septuaginta Deutsch. Das griechische 
Alte Testament in deutscher Ubersetzung (Stuttgart 22010) (= LXX.D); A. Le 
Boulluec — P. Le Moigne, Vision que vit Isaie (La Bible d’Alexandrie; Paris 2014) 
(= BdA). See also Jerome, Commentary on Isaiah (CC SL 73): aspectum pulchri- 
tudinis navium (his translation of the Greek). 

(2) 4,5: “and every place of the mountain will be Zion and a cloud will 
shade all the places surrounding her”. According to Ottley (Isaiah) and others 
(NETS, LXX.D, BdA), the phrase mig Tönog Tod ópouc Liov kai nóvto. TÙ TEPI- 
KOKA® adriig is better understood as casus pendens: “and it shall be (kai ota), 
every place of the mountain Zion and all that is around it, a cloud will cast 
shadow”. For further comment, see T. Muraoka, A Syntax of Septuagint Greek 
(Leuven 2016) 728. 

(3) 7,17: Penner regards Ephraim as the subject of üpeikev and tov Baoiréa 
tov Acovpíov as the object: “Ephraim took away the king of the Assyrians from 
Judah”. NETS, on the other hand, gives: “he (i.e. the Lord) took Ephraim away 
from Ioudas — the king of the Assyrians”, the latter expression being taken as the 
second object of &nü&eı at the beginning of the verse. Cf. Ottley, Isaiah, LXX.D 
and BdA. 

(4) 10,12: for Penner, “the ruler of the Assyrians” is object (420). Ottley 
(Isaiah) and the other modern translations take this phrase as standing in appo- 
sition to tòv voùv TOV péyav (cf. the use of vog in v. 7). For the verb &nóyo 
without object, see, e.g., 63,7. 

(5) 19,23: “a path from Egypt” (6666 Aiyóntov). If so, one would expect a 
Greek text as attested by the Lucianic Mss: 8605 ànàó Aiybrtov. For ddbg + 
genitive indicating direction, see BDF §166.2. See also 10,24 and LXX Jer 2,18, 
in both cases denoting “the way of/to Egypt”. 

(6) 23,13: “has been made desolate by the Assyrians” (Npnnotaı ano TOV 
Aoovpíov). For the rendering, “left without the Assyrians”, see A. van der 
Kooij, The Oracle of Tyre. The Septuagint of Isaiah 23 as Version and Vision 
(VTSup 71; Leiden 1998) 67; cf. LXX.D. For the verb épnu6o + àrò, see also 
LXX Jer 33,9. 

(7) 30,33: the reading àratn0non (174) is not the correct one. Like the 
Mss A, Q, and B, S reads: àtartn0non (cf. the Commentary [513]), which in fact 
matches the translation by Penner: “you will be required to pay” (175). Ziegler 
(edition) prefers the reading ånatnðńon, as does Ottley (Isaiah) (“thou shalt 
[...] be deceived"); Rahlfs = reading of Mss A, Q, and B. A note on the variant 
is missing in the apparatus at the bottom of the page (174). 

(8) 32,12: “for longing for a field”. Ottley (Isaiah): “a field of desire”; cf. 
NETS, LXX.D, and BdA. 

(9) 46,11: “and from a land from afar. Concerning which things I have 
decided". NETS, on the other hand, gives: “and from a far country those con- 
cerning whom I have planned". So also Jerome, Commentary: et de terra longin- 
qua de quibus cogitavi. 

(10) 47,3: “I will take your righteousness from you” (tò dikatov Kk cob 
Anuwyouan). Others interpret tò dikatov as “just penalty” (cf. LXX.D and BdA), 
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in line with J.W. Olley, ‘Righteousness’ in the Septuagint of Isaiah (SCS 8; 
Missoula, MT 1979) 102 (not referred to in the Commentary). See also T. Muraoka, 
A Greek-English Lexicon of the Septuagint (Leuven 2009) 169 (“fair vengeance”). 

(11) 48,2: “and clinging to the name of the holy city" (kai åvteyóuevor TO 
OVOLLATL Tg MOAEWS tg Gytac). Since the verb dvtéyopat takes the genitive, 
the dative tO övönarı is best taken as a dative of specification (“in name"). Cf. 
BdA: “vous qui pour son nom vous attachez à la ville sainte". Notably, this is 
also the way the text is interpreted by Eusebius in his Commentary on Isaiah 
(GCS Eusebius, Neunter Band). 

(12) 51,10: “those being rescued" (fvopévotc). If so, one would expect &ppv- 
opévoic (cf. Theodotion [Eppvopévovc]!). 

Furthermore, a few errors were noted: 3,14, the phrase “and with its rulers” has 
no equivalent in S; 14,21, “cities” is mistaken, since S has “wars” (noA&uov); 
23,18, the reading Kntiawwv (at bottom of page) is not part of S and R; 27,4, 
“I set it” for rj0£tnka adv is to be corrected: “I set it aside”; 29,1, S has paye- 
o0s twice while it occurs only once in A and Z, but this is not noted in the 
critical apparatus; 43,3, “Somne” is an error for “Soene” (Greek Xorvn); 44,21, 
"my servants" (plural), whereas the Greek is singular; 48,17, “I did not you”: 
English equivalent of déde1ya is missing: “I did not show you”; 58,10, the reading 
tetargivopev is not the correct one (hence the translation is also mistaken: “we 
have humbled”), and should be: tetanetv@pévnyv. 

Part III (Commentary) mainly offers comments on Greek variants, vocabulary, 
and grammar, on the one hand, and notes on reception (re quotations and allu- 
sions in the New Testament and interpretation of words and phrases by Church 
Fathers), on the other. In line with the first aim, as noted above, the reader is also 
informed about observations and views to be found in the secondary literature on 
LXX Isaiah. The number of references to scholarly literature is limited, however. 
For example, regarding the expression "great day" in 1,13 no reference is given 
to J.R. Wagner, Reading the Sealed Book (FAT 88; Waco, TX 2013) 115-121. 
This also applies to cases where the Greek is discussed with reference to the 
Hebrew text. As a result, important observations made by scholars are missing. 
For example, with regard to oi dmattobvtéc for Dwi in Hebrew in 3,12, there is 
no reference to R.L. Troxel, “Economic Plunder as a Leitmotif in LXX-Isaiah", 
Bib 83 (2002) 377 (via the root 317 I “to lend"), and for ém1Adpyet as equivalent 
of mx in 4,2, one is not informed about R.F. de Sousa, Eschatology and Mes- 
sianism in LXX Isaiah 1-12 (London 2010) 53 (via Aramaic nx). 

The work as a whole is useful and interesting as it provides beside the text and 
translation of S a discussion of quotations and allusions in the New Testament 
(of note are the many references to Revelation) and information about exegesis 
of the Church Fathers, in particular Eusebius of Caesarea. Due to its focus on 
questions that might arise for graduate students, the Commentary is modest as 
far as the analysis of Greek Isaiah is concerned. No attention is given to lexical 
issues, to the interpretation of phrases, expressions, and to the meaning of verses 
in their immediate context as well as within LXX Isaiah as a whole. (Admittedly, 
given the constraints of a one-volume edition all this might have been too much 
of the good.) 

Finally, two other points are to be noted. First, it strikes one that the Intro- 
duction does not provide any comment on the question of why S has been chosen 
as the base text, and not V as in other volumes of the series. Second and more 
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importantly, the statement that the Commentary is “on the Greek translation of 
Isaiah in Codex Sinaiticus” (1) raises the question of the relationship between the 
text of S and the text produced by the translator, which, however, is not com- 
mented upon in the Introduction. 

In the Bibliography some publications, dating to the last two decades, are not 
recorded, the most striking one being the commentary on LXX Isaiah in M. Karrer — 
W. Kraus (eds.), Septuaginta Deutsch. Erläuterungen und Kommentare zum grie- 
chischen Alten Testament, Bd. II: Psalmen bis Daniel (Stuttgart 2011) 2484-2690. 

The volume is well edited, containing only a small number of typographical 
errors (e.g., Hebrew script printed in the wrong direction in the comment at 32,19 


[518]). 


Oranje Nassaulaan 21a Arie VAN DER KOON 
2361 LA Warmond 
The Netherlands 


R.W.L. MoBERLY, The God of the Old Testament. Encountering the Divine 
in Christian Scripture. Grand Rapids, MI, Baker Academic, 2020. 
xiii-282 p. 16 x 24. $34.99 


This book presents the six Hulsean Lectures at Cambridge University (January 
to March 2020) in an expanded version that is framed by an introduction and an 
epilogue and concludes with three indices. In this volume, Moberly follows closely 
after his Old Testament Theology. Reading the Bible as Christian Scripture (Grand 
Rapids, MI 2013) in terms of structure and orientation. His new book concentrates 
on six selected aspects of the biblical God, each of which is portrayed by reference 
to one particular OT passage. 

In the introduction, Moberly lays out his aims and approach. He wants 
to present “ground rules for appropriate speech and action in relation to the 
Lorb” (1). These rules apply to a Jewish as well as to a Christian frame of refer- 
ence. For Moberly, “an understanding of God is inseparable from an understand- 
ing of what it means to be human” (1). “Know that the LoRD is God" (Ps 100,3) 
is like a program that he wants to expound in six facets, reading the relevant texts 
as "Scripture for today" (2). In Moberly's words: “I propose to read the received 
form of the biblical text with a second naivité in a mode of full imaginative seri- 
ousness that probes the subject matter and recognizes its recontextualization into 
plural contexts in relation to which I bring to bear a text-hermeneutic and reader- 
hermeneutic and also utilize a rule of faith" (5). This approach is explained in more 
detail in the following pages. 

Chapter one starts with “The Wise God: The Depths of Creation in Prov- 
erbs 8". God appears in this passage as "the wise Creator of the world" (46), in 
opposition to conceptions of a world without meaning, as favored, e.g., by John 
Gray and Thomas Nagel (35-42). 

Moberly continues in chapter two with “The Mysterious God: The Voice 
from the Fire in Exodus 3". To him, Exod 3,14-15 is a testimony that the divine 
name was “newly given to Moses" (67), and the wider context in Exod 5,1 — 6,6 
offers interpretive clues for it (79). 
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The third chapter, “The Just God: The Nature of the Deity in Psalm 82”, had 
in the original lecture the title “God and the Twilight of the Gods” (ix). In his 
analysis, Moberly elaborates among other themes the “moral nature of God” (94), 
the preferential option for the poor (113) and the role of poetry in stimulating 
imagination (120). Chapter four is entitled “The Inscrutable God: Divine Differ- 
entials and Human Choosing in Genesis 4" — the title of the lecture was “Divine 
Favoring and Hard Choices” — and deals with the problem that God appears 
unfair and arbitrary in accepting Abel’s offer and rejecting Cain’s sacrifice. 
Moberly wants to refrain from rationalizing (132, also 243) and sees the story 
of Esau and Jacob as a narrative analogy to it (146). Following the lead of Jon 
Levenson, he interprets inequity as a condition of life (154) which humans have 
to learn to handle. The fifth chapter, “The Only God: Surprising Universality and 
Particularity in 2 Kings 5”, addresses the issue of “monotheism and its teasing 
logic”. Moberly offers a close reading of Naaman’s healing by Elisha that is 
particularly attentive to the role of the slave girl and the servants (168, 172). The 
commander’s request for Israelite soil is similar to the custom of pilgrims tak- 
ing objects back home (187). Elisha’s answer in v. 19, “Go in peace!”, reflects 
a freedom of faith paired with authenticity for Naaman (192). “The Trustworthy 
God: Assurance and Warning in Psalm 46, Jeremiah 7, and Micah 3” is the title 
of the last chapter (originally: “Stability and Danger in the City of God”, ix). 
Moberly tackles the tension between confidence in God’s help and the danger of 
relying on it without honouring the conditions that are attached to the covenantal 
relationship. To make a case against explaining it with “Zion theology”, he turns 
to 1 Samuel 4 as an example of false trust (229). In order to enjoy divine support, 
obedience is essential, as “the thick context of the full portrayal of God’s call of, 
and commandments to, Israel” shows (233). 

The epilogue offers summaries of all chapters and picks up the heuristic func- 
tion of Ps 100,3 from the introduction (239). Moberly accentuates some facets, 
e.g., unknowability, humility and patience in Exodus 3 (242), and life as a time of 
testing/proving in Genesis 4 (244). He acknowledges that the volume has not been 
able to discuss all topics related to Old Testament theology. He regrets espe- 
cially the lack of Exod 34,6-7 (246). Sections on “Jesus and the Old Testament” 
and “On Formulating a Grammar of God from the Old Testament” (247-251) 
conclude the book. Both highlight anew Moberly’s desire to show the affinity of 
the Jewish Scriptures with Christian faith and the richness of these writings. 

Moberly has already proven his expertise in this field in a series of earlier pub- 
lications. Once again, he displays great familiarity with biblical texts and themes. 
He analyses the mentioned biblical chapters accurately, showing great awareness 
of small details, translation, structure, and interpretation. He posits his exegesis in 
relation to other colleagues, allowing his readers to grasp the current shape of the 
discussion and the impact of his decisions. Most of his six chapters contain more 
than 90 notes, and his bibliography covers 15 pages (253-267). 

Moberly introduces the first five chapters by referring to texts and biographies 
that mirror the experiences that are central to his biblical texts. For instance, he 
turns to the lives of Abraham Lincoln, Gregory of Nyssa (13), Blaise Pascal (51), 
as well as the spy thriller Homeland (93), the discussion between John Collet 
and Erasmus (125), and the satirical novel Submission (165) as a way to attract 
the attention of the audience and to show the relevance of the Bible for human 
life. Moberly’s explanations are based on a broad cultural background also in 
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other parts, and he aims to present the mentioned texts as actual messages for 
today, even in a secular society. 

The quoted programmatic statement for “reading as Scripture” (from 5) is 
characteristic of Moberly’s hermeneutic stance and orientation. It is the result of 
decades of personal biblical research and a high level of reflection. Generally, 
he prefers to concentrate on “the nature of God” and “the subject matter of the 
text” (74) and “to go with the flow of the text” (105, also 120). Faith, believing 
communities, trust, prayer, relationship, responsive and moral behavior play an 
important role and come to the fore often. Moberly aims at presenting an attrac- 
tive portrayal of the biblical God, its implications and positive impact on human 
life. In every chapter, he brings in parallel passages from the New Testament. 
He cherishes the Jewish tradition and dialogues with it as a Christian. 

The title of the book and of those of its chapters raise expectations that are not 
always satisfied. Taking just one single text for complex aspects like the wisdom, 
mystery, or justice of God is a small sample and can be questioned regarding 
its representative power. An exception is the theme “knowing that the LORD is 
God” where Moberly quotes several other passages (180-181, strangely none from 
Ezekiel). The extensive treatment of the chosen chapters cannot really balance this, 
and in some places the original titles of the lectures (ix) would have been more 
appropriate. 

Moberly himself rightly regrets the absence of Exod 34,6-7. “Mercy” is essen- 
tial for the LORD, but it is underrepresented in the book; however, there is some 
reference to it (122). Other aspects that would have deserved more attention are 
divine help and rescue for those in need, or God’s role as creator — the focus on 
divine wisdom in the first chapter can only partially make up for this. Another 
issue touches on the relationship between the six chosen aspects. It would have 
been good to say something about it. Besides, “mysterious” and “inscrutable” are 
too close to each other. 

In general, Moberly’s explanations of the main texts are solid. For understand- 
ing the divine name in Exod 3,14-15, he adduces “the wider context” in the fol- 
lowing narrative (79), yet the immediately succeeding verses 3,16-22 offer already 
a first exposition of the meaning of it and of the characterization of the biblical 
God. In the translation of Gen 4,13, “My punishment is greater than I can bear”, 
taken from NRSV (141), “guilt” would suit better than “punishment”. Another 
minor remark refers to 2 Kgs 5,19: it would have been worthwhile to mention that, 
with Elisha’s point of view in mind, this passage is an outstanding example of 
religious tolerance (176, 191-192). 

A main point of critique relates to the interpretation of Genesis 4. Presenting 
God as unfair and arbitrary poses a problem, as it creates a tension with him being 
“just”. God’s different reactions to the offerings of Cain and Abel have a founda- 
tion in what they give to God, and the text mentions it explicitly. Such an expla- 
nation does not mean that the exegete is running into the danger “to rationalize” 
(132), nor that divine “inscrutability” is dissolved — there are other texts, e.g. Isa 
40,18, 25; 55,8-9, which sufficiently prove this facet of God. This is also an exam- 
ple of times when a wider angle, complementing the main text with other biblical 
passages dealing with the same topic, could have been helpful. 

Finally, the book raises the question of its intended audience. The detailed 
analyses and refined discussions mainly address experts, yet some parts and notes 
aim at a more general audience, for example the “introduction to wisdom in 
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Proverbs” (15). Overall, it presents a fascinating range of aspects of the biblical 
God, serving various interests, and is able to stimulate theological reflection and 
to motivate proper conduct. 


Sillgasse, 6 Georg FISCHER 
6020 Innsbruck 

Austria 

georg.fischer@uibk.ac.at 


Novum Testamentum 


Friederike PORTENHAUSER, Personale Identität in der Theologie des Paulus 
(Hermeneutische Untersuchungen zur Theologie 79). Tübingen, Mohr 
Siebeck, 2020. xix-704 p. €129,00 


Das vorliegende Werk wurde 2018 als Dissertation von der Evangelisch- 
Theologischen Fakultät der Universität Tübingen angenommen. Die Betreuung 
lag bei Prof. Dr. Christof Landmesser. 

F. Portenhauer (=P.) hat ihre Darstellung zweigeteilt. Hauptteil I führt in den 
Identitätsdiskurs in Philosophie, Psychologie und Soziologie ein (1-126). Hier 
werden in fünf Kapiteln die begrifflichen Grundlagen für Teil II gelegt. Der zweite 
Teil: „Die personale Identität der Glaubenden in der Theologie des Paulus“ (217- 
572) stellt in 10 Kapiteln dar, „worin die personale Identität der Glaubenden der 
von ihm angeschriebenen frühchristlichen Gemeinden bestand“ (1). Diese Identi- 
tätskonstruktion hält P. für ein wichtiges Element in der Entwicklung der paulini- 
schen Theologie. Damit will die Dissertation „einen Beitrag zum Verständnis der 
Theologie des Paulus [...] leisten“ (1). Der Aufbau der Dissertation ist sehr klar 
strukturiert. Die einzelnen Kapitel werden jeweils mit einer kurzen Ertragssiche- 
rung abgeschlossen. In der „Schlussbemerkung“ (573-577) stellt P. noch einmal 
die zehn „Strukturen personaler Identität“ (573) in den Paulusbriefen zusammen. 
Trotz ihrer Länge ist die Studie gut lesbar und entwickelt das Thema schrittweise 
und an jedem Punkt nachvollziehbar. 

Teil I beginnt mit zwei Einführungskapiteln. Danach wählt P. für die drei iden- 
titätsrelevanten Fächer Philosophie — Psychologie — Soziologie jeweils einen wis- 
senschaftsgeschichtlichen Zugang, der im Einzelnen thematisch differenziert wird. 
Der Durchgang durch die Philosophie widmet sich zuerst dem „philosophisch- 
logische(n) Identitàtsbegriff* (12). Hier steht Wittgensteins sprachkritischer Ansatz 
im Mittelpunkt. Es folgt eine Einführung in die „personale Identität in der Philo- 
sophie“ (30) zwischen Heraklit und Stoa. Da die antike Philosophiegeschichte 
besondere Bedeutung für Paulus hat, muss die Zusammenfassung S. 47f. sorg- 
fältig gelesen werden. P. weist darauf hin, dass „die Auffassung, die Seele sei das 
Eigentliche des Menschen“, von Platon bis Plotin vertreten wird, „der Gedanke 
einer individuellen postmortalen Identität ist jedoch erst seit Plotin überzeugend 
in der Seelenlehre ausgeführt“ (47). „Die Verortung personaler Identität im Sub- 
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jekt“ (48-60) behandelt vor allem Locke und Hume. P. weist hier besonders auf 
die Bedeutung von „Einheit und Pluralität in Bezug auf Identität“ hin (60). Die 
Darstellung des 20. Jahrhunderts unter den Thema ,,Das Bestimmtsein persona- 
ler Identität durch intersubjektive Relationen“ (60-83) stellt Ricoeurs „Verdienst 
um den Identitätsbegriff“ heraus: die Unterscheidung zwischen Selbigkeit und 
Selbstheit: idem- und ipse-Identitat (81). Zusátzlich formuliert P. drei wesentliche 
Einsichten Ricceurs: die externe Bestimmung der Identitit durch den Anderen, 
„die Bedeutung der Sprache für die Identitätsbildung“ und „die narrative Iden- 
tität“ (82). 

Die Darstellung des Identitátsdiskurses in Psychologie und Soziologie (84-216) 
führt nacheinander in die Entwürfe von William James, Georg Herbert Mead, Erik 
H. Erikson, Erving Goffman, Lothar Krappmann, Heiner Keupp. Helga Bilden, 
Zygmunt Bauman, Henri Tajfel und John C. Turner ein. Dies umfangreiche Tab- 
leau ordnet P., indem sie zwölf „Strukturen personaler Identität“ herausarbeitet 
(199-215), die als Wegweiser für die Erschließung der Paulustexte hier genannt 
seien: „Zeitgebundene und zeitübergreifende Aspekte der Identitätsfrage“, „Rela- 
tionalität und Externität von Identität“, „Identität und Differenz“, „Identität 
zwischen Ich und Umwelt“, „Einheit und Pluralität von Identität“, „Die Bedeu- 
tung der Leiblichkeit des Menschen für personale Identität“, „Identität und 
Nicht-Identität“, „Selbigkeit und Selbstheit“, „Kontinuität und Wandel: Identi- 
tät als Status und Prozess“, „Identität als Substanz oder Konstruktion‘, „Identität 
als Sprachgeschehen“, „Die ethische Dimension der Frage nach der Identität“ 
(Inhaltsverzeichnis S. X). 

In Teil II wendet P. die Struktur von Teil I auf ausgewählte Paulustexte an. 
„Dabei entspricht im Wesentlichen jeder Identitätsstruktur [...] eines der folgen- 
den Kapitel“ (217; vgl. den Kommentar zu den einzelnen Kapiteln S. 217f. sowie 
die Schlussbemerkung). Kapitel 1 erschließt das Thema exegetisch. P. fragt nach 
den „sprachliche(n) Ausdrucksformen des Paulus für ‚personale Identität‘“ (219- 
240). Die vieldiskutierte Wendung „Sein in Christus“ (dazu im selben Jahr wie 
die vorliegende Studie ebenfalls erschienen: Barbara Beyer, “Determined by, 
Dependent on, and Dominated by Christ: The Pauline Metaphor ‘Being in Christ " 
[Diss. theol. Humboldt Universität Berlin 2020]; Teresa Morgan, Being ‘in Christ’ 
in the Letters of Paul. Saved Through Christ and in His Hands [WUNT 449; 
Tübingen 2020]) beschreibt P. als „Zugehörigkeit zu Christus“ (221) und als 
„Partizipation der Glaubenden am Christusgeschehen“ (223). Motive dieser perso- 
nalen Identität sind außerdem ,,Bestimmtsein durch den Geist Gottes“ (225), der 
Glaube (227), die Gerechtigkeit (231), „das Motiv der Neuheit christlicher Iden- 
tität“ (234) und „die Zugehörigkeit der Glaubenden zur Familie Gottes“ (237). 

Kapitel 2 untersucht 1 Thessalonicher 1 unter der Fragestellung: „Relationalität 
und Externität von Identität“ (241-272). P. stellt überzeugend dar, dass seit 1 Thes- 
salonicher 1 briefliche Kommunikation entscheidend für die Identitätskonstruktion 
des Paulus ist (271). Kapitel 3 erschließt 1Kor 1,18-31 unter dem Titel: „Identität 
und Differenz“ (273-308). Hier geht es P. vor allem um die „Abgrenzung“ als 
notwendigen Aspekt von Identität. P. betont zurecht, dass Paulus die christliche 
Identität nicht als ein „tertium genus oder als eine dritte Größe neben Juden und 
Griechen“ konstruiert, sondern als „etwas vollkommen Neues“ (307). Kapitel 4 
greift das Thema „Identität zwischen Ich und Umwelt“ anhand von 1Kor 12,12- 
31 auf (309-334). Dabei steht die Metapher „Leib Christi“ als „Identitätsbezeich- 
nung für die Gemeinschaft der Glaubenden“ im Mittelpunkt (329). Kapitel 5 
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fragt nach „Einheit und Pluralität von Identität“ (335-355). Dabei konzentriert 
sich P. auf 1Kor 12,12.27; Gal 3,28 und — in Abgrenzung von Gerd TheiBen 
und Caroline Johnson Hodge — auf 1Kor 9,19-23. Für Galater 3 hält P. fest, 
dass ,,auf der Ebene der Person unterschiedliche kulturelle, religidse, ethnische, 
soziale und leibliche Identitätsaspekte zu einer personalen Einheit integriert“ 
werden (353). Ebenso gilt: ,,Nach 1Kor 9,23 ist das Evangelium diejenige 
Größe, die die Kohärenz der verschiedenen und z.T. auch divergierenden Identi- 
tätsaspekte herstellt (354). „Zur Bedeutung der Leiblichkeit des Menschen für 
personale Identität“ trägt Kapitel 6 auf der Basis einer Analyse von 1Kor 15,35- 
58 bei (356-399). Hier geht es um den Aufweis des „Schöpferhandeln(s) Gottes 
als entscheidendes Kriterium für die postmortale personale Identität der Glau- 
benden“ (394-398). P. unterstreicht die „radikale Diskontinuitat“, die „zwischen 
der gegenwärtigen irdischen und der endzeitlich-eschatologischen Existenz der 
Glaubenden“ besteht (398). „Die postmortale Identität der Glaubenden [...] ist 
jedoch durch die Beziehung des Schópfers zu seinem Geschópf gewährleis- 
tet“ (399). Diese identitätsstiftende Bewegung von Gott zu den Menschen hin ist 
für P. besonders wichtig. 

Kapitel 7 beschäftigt sich erstens mit „Kontinuität und Diskontinuität im 
Leben des Paulus als Paradigma für die Identität der Glaubenden: Gal 1,11-17 
und Phil 3,2 — 4,1* (401-434), zweitens mit „Kontinuität und Diskontinuit in der 
Identität der Glaubenden: Gal 2,19f. und 2Kor 5,17“ (435-482). Hier liegt ein 
Nerv der Identitátsfrage für Paulus. P. kommt zu zwei wichtigen Thesen: Erstens 
zeigt Philipper 3, „dass Paulus seine eigene Identität als paradigmatisch für die 
Identität der Glaubenden versteht“ (433), wobei „für die Identität der Glauben- 
den wie für die Identität des Paulus nach Philipper 3 die Diskontinuität“ bestim- 
mend ist (434). Zweitens ist ,,christliche Identitàt [...] nach Paulus etwas radikal 
Neues“, es geht um einen „Subjektwechsel“. Nach Gal 2,20 ist „neues Subjekt 
der Glaubenden [...] Christus“ (481). Die Glaubenden sind ,,neue Schópfung* 
(2Kor 5,17, dazu 457-465), es ist „das Schópfungshandeln Gottes, das eine Kon- 
tinuitát zwischen alter und neuer Identitàt schafft" (465). Kapitel 8 stellt die 
personale Identitàt als Konstruktion* dar (483-500). Diese Konstruktion betrifft 
verschiedene Ebenen: die Jesus-Geschichte in ihrer Umarbeitung zur ,,Jesus- 
Christus-Geschichte“ durch die frühchristliche Tradition und ihre theologisch- 
epistolare Bearbeitung in den Paulusbriefen (499). Daraus ergibt sich das Thema 
von Kapitel 9. P. behandelt hier anhand von 2Kor 5,18-21 die „Identitätsbildung 
als Sprachgeschehen“ (501-525) und weist auf die ,,narrative Grundstruktur des 
paulinischen Denkens“ hin (512): „Die Ausbildung christlicher Identität ereig- 
net sich nach Paulus als Sprachgeschehen“ (524). 

Das Abschlusskapitel stellt die „ethische[n] Dimension der Frage nach der 
Identität“ durch eine exegetische Analyse von Röm 8,1-17 „im Vergleich mit 
Gal 5,13-25 und 3,26-4,7“ dar (526-572). Die Paulustexte sprechen von der „Got- 
tessohnschaft bzw. -kindschaft der Glaubenden“ und ihren Implikationen (571). 
P. führt zusätzlich aus: „Paulus geht selbstverständlich davon aus, dass die neue 
Identität in Christus die Glaubenden bereits gegenwärtig umfassend bestimmt 
und dass sie das, was dieser Identität in ethischer Hinsicht entspricht, auch tun. 
Freilich leben sie auch als Glaubende noch in einem sterblichen Leib und sind 
weiterhin mit der Sünde konfrontiert. Dies macht die wirkungsvolle Erinnerung 
des Apostels an die neue Identität notwendig. Bestimmt wird die Identität der 
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Glaubenden von diesen Zusammenhängen jedoch nicht mehr, denn als durch 
Gott geschaffene Realität ist ihnen ihre Identität gewiss“ (572). 

Die Schlussbemerkung (573-577) stellt nochmals die Strukturen personaler 
Identität und ihre Anwendung auf die paulinische Theologie zusammen. Es fol- 
gen ein umfangreiches Literaturverzeichnis (579-656) sowie Stellenregister, 
Namenregister und Sachregister. 

Im Rückblick auf das ungemein klar strukturierte und im Detail sorgfältig aus- 
gearbeitete Werk erweist sich Teil I als sehr hilfreich für die neutestamentliche 
Exegese, die gegenwärtig vor allem in zwei Richtungen arbeitet: auf der einen 
Seite an der Frage nach der social identity von religiös und ethnisch definierten 
Gruppen im 1. Jahrhundert n. Chr. und der Stellung des Paulus in diesem Span- 
nungsfeld eng verwandter und zugleich konkurrierender Gruppen. Auf der ande- 
ren Seite wird der Frage nach dem inner self, dem epistolary self und der Person 
des Paulus (Eve-Marie Becker) nachgegangen. Hier ist die Einführung in Ricoeur 
besonders hilfreich. Die anthropologische Grundfrage nach der personalen Identi- 
tät in der Theologie des Paulus ist demgegenüber gegenwärtig eher in den Hinter- 
grund getreten. Umso mehr ist es zu begrüßen, dass mit der vorliegenden Studie 
dies Thema in den neuen Rahmen der Identitätsforschung von philosophischer, 
psychologischer und sozialwissenschaftlicher Seite gestellt und damit zugleich 
wieder in den Vordergrund gerückt wird. 


Friedrich-Alexander Universität Oda WISCHMEYER 
Erlangen-Nürnberg 


Francesco BARGELLINI, Vanto idolatrico in Paolo. Il rapporto tra il cuore 
ostinato, idolatria e vanto nella letteratura paolina (Dissertatio. Series 
mediolanensis 27). Milano, Glossa, 2020. xii-612 p. 16 x 24. €41,00 


Come comprendere il tema del vanto nelle lettere paoline, soprattutto quando 
compare nel suo risvolto negativo? Se inteso come falsa fiducia dell’uomo in sé 
stesso, in che cosa essa è riposta? Quale antidoto al vanto prospetta l’annuncio 
di Paolo? Questi sono gli interrogativi sollevati dalla ricerca di Francesco Bar- 
gellini (da qui in poi FB). Il tema dell’indagine interseca criticamente i paradigmi 
interpretativi suggeriti nella New Perspective on Paul, inaugurata dall’ormai cele- 
bre e influente testo di E.P. Sanders (Paul and Palestinian Judaism. A Compari- 
son of Patterns of Religion [London 1977]) e sviluppata dai numerosi contributi 
successivi di J.D.G. Dunn. Un’adeguata comprensione del vanto all’interno dei 
testi paolini implica, infatti, un’altrettanto adeguata visione del giudaismo come 
emerge dalla letteratura biblica e non. Alla luce dell’indagine, FB sostiene che la 
critica di Paolo al vanto (e prima ancora al giudaismo) si pone sulla scia della 
tradizione biblica, “per la quale la restaurazione di Israele sarà un atto unilaterale 
di Dio, non condizionato, né preceduto da alcuna azione buona dell’uomo” (36). 
L'antidoto al vanto, già elaborato nella corrente profetica, consiste nella promessa 
di un cuore rinnovato e nel dono dello Spirito. 

Il testo di Dt 29,18 offre il fondamento biblico all’intera tesi. In esso emerge 
che l’ostinazione del cuore è strettamente connessa con l’idolatria. A supportare 
questa acquisizione concorrono numerosi passaggi nel libro del profeta Geremia, 
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grazie ai quali FB giunge alle seguenti conclusioni: (a) l’ostinazione del cuore è 
presentata come ferma volontà di seguire altri dèi, anziché il Dio dell’alleanza; 
(b) originatasi nell’idolatria del vitello d’oro, tale ostinazione si traduce nell’in- 
capacità totale della creatura di aderire radicalmente a Dio; (c) unico rimedio è 
un futuro intervento divino che trasformerà il cuore. Questa perversione si mani- 
festa in vanto spudorato e arroganza, al punto che perfino i simboli più sacri (il 
tempio, la legge mosaica, l’elezione) sono pervertiti in idoli dai quali si presume 
di ottenere la salvezza, indipendentemente da un reale assenso a Dio. 

Seguendo, dal punto di vista metodologico, le opere di S.J. Gathercole (Where 
is Boasting ? Early Jewish Soteriology and Paul's Response in Romans 1-5 [Grand 
Rapids, MI — Cambridge, U.K. 2002]) e di J.M.G. Barclay (Paul and the Gift 
[Grand Rapids, MI — Cambridge, U.K. 2015]), FB si dedica all’analisi della lette- 
ratura intertestamentaria, per verificare la fondatezza della propria ipotesi che vede 
un nesso dinamico e costante tra ostinazione del cuore — idolatria — vanto. Dai testi 
di Qumran, in particolare 1QS e CD II 17 — III 20, emerge che l’ostinazione del 
cuore attraversa l’intera storia, ma in una prospettiva differente da quella dei testi 
biblici. In questi, infatti, l'ostinazione ha radice in un fatto storico, ossia l'episodio 
del vitello d’oro. Nella letteratura qumranica, invece, l’ostinazione è legata alla 
sorte assegnata da Dio, nei suoi disegni misteriosi, in vista della battaglia escato- 
logica tra i figli della luce e quelli delle tenebre. Essa “non è più frutto del peccato 
che è all’origine della storia di Israele (Esodo 32), ma la manifestazione storica 
di un goral, quella dei «figli delle tenebre», che precede la storia e affonda le 
radici nell’imperscrutabilita della volontà di Dio, da cui dipende sia il bene che il 
male” (113). In 1QS II 11-17 si può intravvedere l’interpretazione apocalittica di 
quanto annunciato in Dt 29,18: coloro che perseverano nell’ostinazione, vene- 
rando gli idoli del cuore, sono figli delle tenebre, destinati alla sconfitta defini- 
tiva. Per questo, il rimedio, a Qumran, non è descritto secondo il linguaggio 
biblico della circoncisione del cuore, bensì come invito a “circoncidere il prepu- 
zio della propria inclinazione” (1QS V 5) verso il male per obbedire alla volontà 
divina. 

La struttura teologica deuteronomica che vede tra loro collegati ostinazione 
del cuore — idolatria — vanto emerge anche nella letteratura del Secondo Tempio. 
In questi testi FB riscontra due temi che ritornano successivamente anche negli 
scritti paolini. In primo luogo, l’incapacità dell’uomo di aderire radicalmente a 
Dio, se non avviene un intervento sul cuore (4Esdra). In secondo luogo, il vanto 
come appropriazione indebita dei doni divini, che traspare in 1Cor 4,7 e può tro- 
vare le radici in 4QElogio della Sapienza, 11Qsalmi, ma anche nel Testamento di 
Issacar, Baruc, Testamento di Giobbe e Testamento di Abramo. 

La traiettoria deuteronomica compare, secondo FB, anche in numerosi passi 
dell’epistolario paolino. Rm 2,17-29 costituisce il caso emblematico: il vanto 
del Giudeo nella legge mosaica non nasce da una reale adesione di fede a Dio, 
perché ammette la possibilità della trasgressione. In questo caso, il soggetto cre- 
dente ritiene ugualmente di non incorrere in una perdita dei propri privilegi di 
appartenenza al popolo eletto ma, al contempo, disonora il nome di Dio. Questa 
schizofrenia tra il dono divino della legge e la non osservanza della stessa, con 
la presunzione che ciò non intacchi la relazione di alleanza, provoca un utilizzo 
idolatrico della legge a discapito di Dio. Questo, d’altronde, avvalora ciò che 
J.M.G. Barclay, nel contributo già menzionato, definisce come la “grazia incon- 
gruente”, che afferma la priorità del dono divino della salvezza, ma, allo stesso 
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tempo, implica la risposta libera del fedele. Fare del dono della legge mosaica 
un salvacondotto anche dinanzi alle proprie trasgressioni della legge stessa può, 
a ragione, essere considerato idolatria, che si manifesta nella forma del vanto 
come fiducia in sé stessi, anziché in Dio. 

Le diverse circostanze che stanno all’origine delle lettere paoline mettono in 
luce il peso che il tema del vanto assume di volta in volta. FB ritiene, in parti- 
colare, che “il vanto idolatrico appare quando è minacciata l’unicità della giusti- 
ficazione in Cristo” (258): in Galati, Romani e Filippesi si tratta, specificamente, 
della questione legata alle opere della legge, mentre in 1 e 2 Corinzi della sapienza 
mondana che rifiuta la via paradossale della croce per la salvezza. Nelle lettere 
della tradizione paolina la tematica del vanto si ripresenta in Ef 2,9 come genera- 
lizzazione di ciò che attiene all’ambito delle opere intese in senso lato, senza altra 
determinazione. Il vanto idolatrico, pertanto, ha un sapore eminentemente antro- 
pocentrico che già il profeta Geremia denunciò, influenzando la tradizione giu- 
daica posteriore fino a Paolo. Accanto a questo risvolto negativo del vanto, i testi 
paolini ne rivelano anche uno positivo, di carattere teocentrico, fondato in Cristo, 
che, come recita 1 Cor 1,30, è stato costituito “per noi da Dio sapienza, giustizia, 
santificazione e redenzione”. Secondo FB, quando Paolo attacca il legalismo giu- 
daico non intende smantellare l’intero impianto religioso di Israele, bensì denun- 
ciare il legalismo del cuore idolatrico, che deforma il rapporto di Israele con Dio 
e con la legge. 

Nel complesso, il libro soddisfa l’intenzione dell’autore di individuare “una via 
per superare la divisione delle due prospettive classiche degli stuti paolini” (263): 
“la lettura antropologico-soteriologica del vanto, sostenuta dalla Old Perspective, 
e quella etnico-nazionale della New Perspective” (43). Entrambi questi aspetti 
sono complementari entro il paradigma del vanto idolatrico, il cui antidoto rimane 
l’unione con Cristo mediante la fede e l’effusione dello Spirito, così da abilitare il 
credente a compiere la volontà di Dio. L’assunto della tesi che maggiormente potrà 
interessare gli studiosi della letteratura paolina è la comprensione del vanto, pre- 
sentato nella sua espressione negativa, all’interno di una lunga tradizione biblica 
e letteraria, in cui esso scaturisce dall’indurimento del cuore dovuto all’idolatria, 
nelle varie forme che essa può assumere. Questa acquisizione aggiunge un altro 
tassello al panorama degli studi sul rapporto tra Paolo e il giudaismo, contribuendo 
a porre in evidenza la complessità e la varietà degli aspetti attorno a questo tema. 
Si deve anche notare, tuttavia, che, oltre al riconoscimento del modello cuore 
ostinato — idolatria — vanto e la sua presenza coerente nella letteratura coeva a 
Paolo e negli scritti dell’apostolo, occorre indagare la funzione retorica ad esso 
attribuita in ciascuna argomentazione, così da testare di volta in volta le congruenze 
o le incongruenze del paradigma. 

L'ipotesi sostenuta dall'autore, che ciascuna situazione conflittuale focalizzata 
negli scritti paolini rimandi a problemi reali, non gode del consenso unanime tra 
gli studiosi. La tecnica della presa di distanza, per esempio, lungi dal negare la 
storicità dei conflitti, segnala una generalizzazione degli stessi. In tal modo, si 
realizza una sfrondatura dei dettagli specifici, per rendere attuale ad altre situa- 
zioni simili l'annuncio del vangelo. Nel caso di Rm 11,18 la componente pagana 
delle comunità romane è messa in guardia dal vantarsi per il dono divino della 
misericordia ricevuto in virtù del rifiuto del vangelo da una parte di Israele. Nel 
contesto dell’allegoria, la cui intenzione è confermare che Dio non ha rifiutato il 
suo popolo per sempre a causa dell’ostinazione di alcuni, il vanto, di cui si parla 
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in 11,18 e che interessa i pagano-cristiani, ha una designazione idolatrica secondo 
la linea dimostrata da FB? Quale connotazione assumerebbe il vanto in questo 
caso? L’appropriazione indebita del dono della misericordia, come sostiene l’au- 
tore, o forse l’idea di aver sostituito il popolo eletto? I risultati dell’indagine 
implicano anche un’attenzione alle conseguenze di carattere teologico. L’attacco 
del vanto idolatrico, come afferma l’autore, compare “quando è minacciata l’uni- 
cità della giustificazione in Cristo” (258). La questione, allora, non può riguardare 
solo l’uso idolatrico delle opere della legge mosaica da cui Paolo mette in guar- 
dia, bensì la legge stessa come via di salvezza a motivo dell’unicità della fede 
in Cristo. D’altronde, come ben ha dimostrato l’autore esaminando le lettere ai 
Corinzi, il vanto positivo riposa nelle vie paradossali di Dio manifestate in Cristo. 
Il vanto idolatrico, pertanto, rinvia alla comprensione paolina della teologia, che 
nel mistero (Rm 11,25) divino della salvezza contempla quella che J.M.G. Barclay 
classifica come la “singolarità” della grazia di Dio, il cui eccesso paradossale 
risalta proprio dinanzi all’ostinazione idolatrica del cuore. 
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In 2020, Francis J. Moloney’s commentary on the Book of Revelation was pub- 
lished by Baker Academic in an elegant and well-edited volume. It is well known 
that this highly regarded biblical scholar has devoted much of his research to the 
Fourth Gospel. It may come as a surprise, therefore, to see him associated with 
the Apocalypse. However, this is not the first time he has tackled this text. Already 
in 1983, in fact, he had translated and edited the publication in English of The 
Apocalypse: The Perennial Revelation of Jesus Christ (GNS 5; Wilmington, 
DE: Michael Glazier). This was a translation of Apocalisse prima e dopo (Torino: 
Societa Editrice Internazionale, 1980) by Eugenio Corsini, an esteemed profes- 
sor of Ancient Christian Literature at the University of Turin. It was Corsini who 
transmitted to Moloney his passion for the Apocalypse, as remarked by Maloney 
in his “Preface” (xiii-xix) and by Corsini himself in the brief “Foreword” (xi-xii) 
dictated to his wife shortly before his death in 2018. 

The author fully embraces Corsini’s approach. In fact, he believes that the 
Apocalypse is not so much to be understood as a text addressed to the first Chris- 
tian communities struggling under Roman persecution, but rather as an immersion 
in the paschal mystery. This does not mean that the difficult conditions caused 
by the empire are ignored, but it does mean that it is considered in second place 
to the true “liberation”, constituted by the death and resurrection of Christ. This 
is why we should see the fall of Babylon (Rev 18,1-24) as a reference to Jeru- 
salem rather than Rome (see footnote 27 on page 11 and the fifth “matter” on 
pages 18-19). 
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Also in line with Corsini, Moloney does not consider the eschatology of Reve- 
lation as projected into the future, as a description of the final events of human- 
ity and time, but in terms of an “already realized” eschatology (11): in fact, the 
focus should be on the Lamb, who with his resurrection has conquered evil and 
death once and for all. It is interesting, however, that on the same page, referring 
to 13,8, the words “the Lamb who was slain since the foundation of the world” 
are noted. As pointed out, “it suggests that the argument of the Apocalypse does 
not close with a consoling message of God's definitive eschatological triumph 
over the wicked, but confidently proclaims the perennial saving effects of Jesus’ 
death and resurrection” (1). From this derives the perception that the salvific 
event of Christ constitutes what gives meaning to time and history and is to be 
understood as always present, actual, from the foundation of the world until its 
ultimate fulfillment. And this with all that follows, including the fact that in those 
dressed in white who have dipped their garments in the blood of the Lamb (7,13- 
14) are to be recognized not only the Christian martyrs, but all those who have 
given their lives for the Lord, beginning with the prophets. 

As one proceeds in the reading of the commentary, one perceives how Corsini’s 
thought and contributions constitute for Moloney much more than a simple inspi- 
rational muse. The author himself makes this clear in his Preface: “The following 
reading of the Apocalypse is my rethinking and rewriting of the interpretation of 
Eugenio Corsini” (xvi). The author intends to follow up on what has already been 
done with the English version of Corsini’s main work, with the intention of giving 
resonance to his reading of the Apocalypse and to help make its richness appreciated 
in an academic world that, at the international level, had shown itself to be rather 
unreceptive. For this reason, in the commentary on the biblical text, reference is 
most often made to Corsini’s own contributions. Among these studies, the main 
reference is to the second edition of Corsini’s work, published in 2002 under the title 
Apocalisse di Gesù Cristo secondo Giovanni (Torino: Società Editrice Internazion- 
ale). The purpose is to show the acumen and validity of this reading and to put it in 
dialogue with some of the main scholars of the Apocalypse. In this sense, he chose 
not to examine the entire horizon of commentaries and contributions, even less the 
most recent ones, but to focus on some exponents of contemporary research, namely 
David Aune, Gregory K. Beale, Ian Boxall, Heinz Giesen, Craig Koester, Eduardo 
Lupieri and Pierre Prigent. Nevertheless, there is no lack of references to contri- 
butions from other specialists, especially Richard Bauckham, M. Eugene Boring, 
Charles Briitsch, Adela Y. Collins, James L. Resseguie and Ugo Vanni. 

On some occasions it is the author himself who dialogues with Corsini, some- 
times taking different positions. This is the case with Corsini’s use of the catego- 
ries “the Old Economy” (l’economia antica) and “the New Economy” (l'economia 
nuova): Moloney sees in this “more than a hint of supersessionism” (10, n. 23), 
so he prefers to speak of “period of Israel” and “period of the Christian Commu- 
nity”, while maintaining a confessional vision of the history of salvation. What 
emerges most is the different way in which the investigation of the text proceeds. 
Corsini certainly offers a theological framework, but starting from a historical and 
literary approach. Moloney, on the other hand, remains faithful to his reading, 
which moves along the narrative line, letting himself be guided by the perspective 
of the “implied reader”. The reading, therefore, is not that of a systematic study, 
but rather of a continuous lectio, in which no reference is made to what will be 
presented later, but only to what the reader knows up to that moment. All of this 
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is done within a purely canonical horizon, focusing on the relationship of Revela- 
tion to the other books of Scripture, and effectively excluding any reference to the 
texts of apocalyptic literature, and even more so to classical literature. 

It must be said that, although the reader is referred to commentaries and more 
recent studies for all that concerns the introductory questions inherent in Revela- 
tion and those on which research and debate are most focused today, the author 
presents at the beginning of the “Introduction” (1-38) an appreciable, well-defined 
framework that puts the reader in a position to read the text, offering him the 
essential keys to reading it. In this sense, while not entering into details, he out- 
lines a general vision, as if glossing over all the main issues, while at the same 
time not hesitating, even if in a delicate way, to take a position. This is the case, 
for example, with the debates concerning literary unity, the possible different tex- 
tual traditions and editorial methods, and the date of composition. Moloney agrees 
with those who hypothesize that “for theological reasons, and no doubt for pasto- 
ral reasons, an author late in the first century gathered prophetic and apocalyptic 
material and added his own contribution to address a Christian audience” (3). 
Confidently, then, he believes that the battle of Harmagedon, with the final victory 
of good over evil, is not to be expected, in a more properly prophetic and escha- 
tological sense, but is to be identified with the cross of Christ (10 and 26). 

There is another important point in which Moloney fully agrees with Lupieri: 
an element that in many ways makes Revelation unique within the entire biblical 
panorama is the fact that in this book there is “the marriage between prophecy 
and the apocalyptic literary form” (7, n. 16). Indeed, for Moloney one could speak 
of a “marriage of letter-prophetic-apocalyptic literary forms” (14). But then the 
author goes further and specifies that “prophecy” is not to be understood only in 
the Old Testament perspective, but also in that of the first Christian communities, 
as “part of the ongoing interpretation, development, and articulation of the teach- 
ing of Jesus”; and in this sense, he suggests that we can, in effect, speak of “an 
outgrowth of OT prophecy”, since “John the Seer fits into both” (14). 

The most original element, however, is in many ways the application to Revela- 
tion of the “genre-bending” theory formulated by Harold W. Attridge with refer- 
ence to the Fourth Gospel: “Attridge suggested that the author of the Fourth Gospel 
regularly used traditional genres that lead an audience to expect usual outcomes. 
But he ‘bends’ them, thus taking an audience into unexpected and unexplored pos- 
sibilities” (14). Now, for Moloney, something like this happens in Revelation as 
well. Although the literary genres that are combined, and in primis the dominant 
literary genre, the apocalyptic, seem to turn the reader’s gaze to the future, in an 
eschatological key, nevertheless the attention is focused on the present, on history: 
“The key to the Apocalypse’s genre-bending is the death and resurrection of Jesus 
of Nazareth, a consequence of the incarnation” (15). 

The analysis of the literary structure of Revelation is also very detailed. 
Moloney starts from the basic model presented in the volume of R.A. SPIVEY — 
D.M. SMITH - C.C. BLACK, Anatomy of the New Testament (Minneapolis, MN 
72013) 440, and then compares it with those proposed by some of the main com- 
mentators. The author highlights what could be the merits and the limits of each 
one in order to arrive at formulating his own model, which is very precise and 
detailed (27-32). In the formulation of this structure, the author once again refers 
to an intuition of Corsini's, who points out that all the Christian production of 
the very first centuries, before Constantine, was centered not so much on the situa- 
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tion of persecution of the Christian communities, nor even less on the millenarian 
question, but rather on the christological and ecclesiological perspectives that flow 
from the death and resurrection of Christ. The same perspective is recognizable 
in the Apocalypse: “John structures his Apocalypse as a steady statement and 
restatement of the saving effects of the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
which act from before all time as a call to live through challenge, conflict, suffer- 
ing, and failure in the light of the victory of the Lamb” (27). 

This is the hermeneutical principle around which Moloney’s commentary devel- 
ops from an essentially christological and ecclesial perspective. As has already 
been mentioned, while the author makes ample references to recent scholarship 
on Revelation, little attention is given to ancient texts of apocalyptic literature, or 
to classical literature. Rich, however, is the contribution that comes from reading 
the Apocalypse in continuity with the Fourth Gospel and in the unitary context of 
all of Scripture, which is certainly an added value of the work. The commentary 
is also very accurate, and it is difficult to find misprints or imprecise details. All 
this, combined with the author’s engaging style, makes reading the text stimulat- 
ing and convincing. 
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Ronald A. SIMKINS, Creation and Ecology. The Political Economy of 
Ancient Israel and the Environmental Crisis. Eugene, OR, Cascade 
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Creation and Ecology crowns three decades of research and publication by the 
founder of the Journal of Religion & Society. After Creation and Creator (Pea- 
body, MA 1994), which he published in the wake of Lynn White’s blame of the 
Bible for the environmental crisis (“The Historical Roots of Our Ecologic Crisis”, 
Science 155 (1967) 1203-1207), this volume reiterates Simkins’ claim that the 
“Bible can make important contributions to discussion of the environmental crisis 
that climate change represents” (18). Whereas in 1994 Simkins left to others more 
qualified the specific task of implicating the Bible in the environmental crisis, he 
has done much work to position himself to join the fray. With a forty page bibli- 
ography, Simkins is widely read and does an excellent job in trying to convince 
Bible-minded global warming skeptics of the reality of the environmental crisis 
and the urgency of dealing with it. 

The main thesis of the volume is that the environmental crisis is “the result of the 
political economy that has dominated the world since the industrial revolution” (19), 
and that “the solution to the environmental crisis must entail a transformation of 
economic activity so that it is not dependent on growth or fossil fuels” (22). 
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The first chapter, Creation and Gender, explains that, in biblical Israel, gender 
is an expression of a hierarchy of power, not of biological differences. Hence, in 
covenant relationships, Israelite men assume female subordinate roles in regard 
to YHWH the male god. Chapter 2, Creation and Political Economy, argues that 
neoclassical economics is unable to offer adequate climate change solutions. 
Ecological and biophysical economics are better qualified for the task because 
they embed society in nature. Simkins adopts a critically realist and historically 
materialist approach that contends that “society remains distinct within nature” 
against “those who would collapse nature and society” (58). With the aim 
being to find out how the Bible can contribute towards resolving the problem 
of global warming, chapters 3 and 4 do an excellent job in contextualizing the 
Yahwist and Priestly creation myths for readers with creationist backgrounds 
by presenting these biblical creation accounts in their Egyptian and Mesopota- 
mian contexts. 

Part II focuses on ecology and its relation to religion: chapter 5 on theocen- 
trism versus anthropocentrism and on political economy; chapter 6 on the eco- 
nomic roots of the present crisis. Chapter 7, Ecology and the Anthropocene (230- 
263) is a highly informative and solid critique of current industrial geo-engineering 
schemes, such as solar radiation management, sulfate aerosol injection, carbon 
dioxide removal, reforestation, pyrolysis, and ocean seeding with iron sulfate. 
Chapter 8 is an updated version of “Creation and Theodicy in the Context of 
Climate Change: A New Cosmology for the Anthropocene?” (2019). 

The question is whether or not biblical scholars are now better qualified to tackle 
environmental issues and global warming. Creation and Ecology is no greening of 
biblical theology. Simkins is too much a realist to serve up easy solutions, or even 
any solution. Apart from a passing mention of universal revenue (290), the con- 
clusion offers little in the way of practical suggestions other than that people “in 
the industrial North need to reduce their standard of living” (290) in order to 
lessen their ecological and material footprints, and as a prerequisite for people 
in the global South to meet their basic needs. One may wonder whether energy 
reduction on a global level is likely if it goes hand in hand with greater economic 
justice. Who defines what is economically just? 

According to Simkins, the market cannot do so because “the market is a 
function of the capitalist system, and can only exacerbate the problems caused by 
capitalism”. Capitalism here has to be understood as the economic model that 
arose in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century England. This brand of capitalism 
“favored the more expensive steam engine, powered by burning coal, over the less 
expensive and widely available waterwheel — the mobility and possessable stock 
of coal reinforced capitalist social and property relations that the free water flow 
was incapable of doing” (184). Hence, it is probably true to some extent that 
“we cannot expect the market to solve our problems” and that “the market can- 
not be the economic regulator” and further that society “can no longer be a mar- 
ket society” (289) but concrete and well-known alternatives to the free market 
— state interventions in various forms — are not evoked, possibly to avoid upset- 
ting a liberal audience. Creation and Ecology tends to repeat the common themes 
of Marxian rhetoric from social-scientist exegesis, though Simkins has put much 
effort in overcoming clichés. Capitalism plays the role of the apple in the garden 
of Eden as the source of evil, while Creation and Ecology discusses political 
economy and avoids politics. 
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The claim that “wherever market imperatives regulate the economy and gov- 
ern social reproduction, there will be no escape from exploitation” (289) is not 
inherent to market imperatives but the result of the culture within which markets 
operate. In the ancient world that produced the Bible, the market was little more 
than what allowed adding value to surpluses of subsistence staples that otherwise 
had little value whenever offer exceeded local demand. To do so, merchants sought 
outlets that promised high enough returns to offset transport costs and risks. The 
relevance of the Bible hangs upon the ability to deal with ancient economic reali- 
ties and the market in today’s global economy each on their own terms and avoid 
anachronisms as much as possible. 

The presentation of subsistence and household economies as essentially “equi- 
table and just” and supposedly free from exploitation is rather optimistic. Far 
more convincing is the critique of eco-modernism that seeks to decouple human 
development from nature by moving rural communities to cities that use resources 
more efficiently, further intensify agriculture to free land for reforestation and 
transition to zero-carbon energy. The “ecomodernists offer nothing other than 
more of the same” (246). 

The conclusion discusses collapse without falling into the trap of collapsology: 
“Ancient Israel was born out of collapse, which shaped not only the people’s 
earliest political economy but also their identity” (281). A return to subsistence 
and household economy is suggested as a potentially viable alternative for a 
low-energy society. It is true that small family farms can indeed be more produc- 
tive than large ones, but an “increase in farmworkers on smaller, more traditional 
farms” (247) also means exhausting chores that only immigrants and seasonal 
workers agree to do for wages low enough to make mechanization unnecessary. 
This is obviously not what Simkins advocates, but the suggested return to the land 
(for a minority that can afford to do so?) to live more simply as a possible remedy 
for capitalist systems because the reduced labor needed for production would result 
from less consumption (290) is surprising. Living more simply on the land actu- 
ally increases labor for production when machinery powered by fossil energies 
is dispensed with. Hence, living more simply on the land does reduce energy con- 
sumption for leisure and luxuries, which in itself is a desirable outcome, though 
not all countries have enough tillable space for a majority of its urbanites to return 
to the land. Less can indeed be more, but living more simply on the land entails 
more child labour, higher mortality, lower food security following harvest failures, 
and a reduction in the standard of living for the most affluent segments of the 
world population, which in no way guarantees that the reduction will automati- 
cally improve standards of living in the least affluent parts of the world popula- 
tion. Climate change may eventually enforce a reduction in the standard of living 
for all, but subsistence and household economies have so far never been more 
“equitable and just” than any other economic models, biblical or otherwise. The 
challenge is to convince North Americans (and others) to accept a reduction of 
their present standard of living as well as convincing others to give up any hope 
of ever living the American dream. 

Creation and Ecology is thus a valuable introduction to highly complex scien- 
tific issues that are well beyond the abilities of biblical scholars. Its capacity to 
present the Bible’s contribution to discussions of the environmental crisis is cur- 
tailed by the continued use of some traditional schemes of Old Testament schol- 
arship (the index has only two New Testament entries: Matt 14,4; Rom 5,12-20), 
such as the Josianic hypothesis for the origins of Deuteronomy. 
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Back in 1994, Simkins argued that the problem was not with the Bible itself but 
with the dominant scholarly interpretation of the Bible, and that a new approach 
to the Bible was necessary (Creation and Creator, 188 internet version). This 
remains equally true today. Reading Creation and Ecology shows how blatant the 
need remains for a new approach to the Bible. The relevance of the Hebrew Bible 
requires an even deeper understanding of ancient Israelite political economy in 
Ancient Near Eastern economic practices (see for instance the work of Michael 
Jursa and his associates at Vienna), something obviously beyond the scope of a 
volume that tackles together biblical interpretation, economics and ecology. 

Simkins’ effort to underline the importance of environmental issues is highly 
commendable. May the challenge of economic growth at all costs and of the 
agro-industrial complex succeed in convincing a North-American audience that 
“we must stop burning fossil fuels, as much as possible, and even reorganize our 
economy along lines other than capitalist relations” (303). Using Marxian models 
to convince Bible-minded global warming skeptics and dispensationalists to take 
climate change seriously seems, at least from the other side of the Atlantic, some- 
what self-defeating. 
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